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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  Introductory  Lecture  in  tliis  Course,  which  has 
already  appeared  in  a separate  pamphlet,  was  delivered 
at  the  Working  Men’s  College,  31,  Red  Lion  Square,  in 
May.  The  other  Lectures  were  given  in  the  months  of 
June  and  July,  at  the  same  place.  It  had  been  intended 
that  there  should  be  a final  Lecture,  explaining  the 
future  organization  of  the  College ; but  it  was  con- 
sidered better  to  defer  any  positive  announcements  of 
that  kind  till  the  beginning  of  the  winter.  In  the  mean- 
time the  subject  was  discussed  at  a Conversazione,  to 
which  both  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  invited.  The 
results  of  that  discussion,  corrected  by  subsequent  hints 
and  reflections,  are  contained  in  the  Postscript,  which 
has  been  added  to  this  volume. 


August,  1855. 
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INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE. 

PLAN  OF  A FEMALE  COLLEGE  FOR  THE  HELP  OF  THE 
RICH  AND  THE  POOR. 

BY  THE  BEY.  F.  D.  MAURICE. 

I am  in  the  habit  of  meeting  a few  ladies  in  this 
neighbourhood  in  a Bible  Class.  Most  of  them  have, 
no  doubt,  occupations  in  their  own  homes,  or  their  own 
districts.  I have  not  the  claim  of  a parochial  minister 
to  mark  out  works  for  them.  Still  I do  not  feel  it  quite 
satisfactory  to  read  very  sacred  words  without  con- 
sidering how  they  may  be  turned  into  acts.  If  I have 
been  led  in  any  way  to  feel  that  something  needs  to  be 
done  which  female  hands  must  do,  I am  under  a certain 
obligation  to  tell  them  what  it  is.  I am  not  a judge 
how  far  they  or  any  of  them  ought  to  join  in  it ; but  to 
think  of  the  subject  can  do  them,  I trust,  no  harm.  If 
others,  not  of  my  class,  are  kind  enough  to  listen  to  me, 
I would  beg  them  to  understand  that  I am  not  in  the 
least  asking  them  to  co-operate  with  me.  They  may 
make  use  of  my  suggestions  in  some  other  quarter  of 
London  under  much  better  auspices. 
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You  will  see  by  the  boards  on  the  outside  of  this 
house  that  a College  for  Working  Men  holds  its  classes 
here  every  evening.  It  was  set  on  foot  by  a few  per- 
sons living  in  this  neighbourhood,  some  of  them  law- 
yers, some  medical  men,  some  artists,  some  clergymen. 
When  it  was  first  thought  of,  the  question  was  started 
whether  women  of  the  working  class  ought  not  to  be 
included  in  the  scheme, — whether  they  might  not  attend 
the  lessons  as  they  do  in  Sheffield,  where  an  institution 
of  this  kind  has  been  in  operation  for  some  years.  We 
found  that  there  would  be  great  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  such  a plan.  We  determined  that  at  least  it  was 
safer  to  defer  it  till  the  experiment  with  the  men  had 
been  fairly  made.  I am  sure  we  were  right,  though  the 
delay  laid  us  open  to  many  plausible  and  serious  objec- 
tions. We  were  told  in  various  quarters,  that  we  should 
do  nothing  with  our  scholars  unless  we  could  improve 
the  character  and  the  knowledge  of  their  wives  and 
daughters ; that  they  were  already  less  instructed  than 
the  males  of  their  own  class;  that  if  we  succeeded  at 
all,  we  should  make  the  distance  between  them  wider 
and  more  hopeless.  It  was  impossible  not  to  listen  to 
these  remonstrances,  especially  when  they  proceeded,  as 
some  of  them  did,  from  ladies  who  were  using  great 
exertions  to  raise  their  own  sex,  which  they  accused  us 
of  neglecting.  It  was,  however,  suggested,  on  the  other 
side,  that  possibly  the  working  men  might  themselves 
have  some  of  those  mean  jealousies  which  are  often 
found  in  what  are  called  the  better  classes.  We  deter- 
mined as  a preliminary  step  to  use  what  opportunities 
we  had  for  ascertaining  if  this  was  the  case.  After  our 
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Men’s  College  had  been  for  some  time  in  existence,  we 
called  the  members  of  it  together,  and  invited  them 
freely  to  express  their  opinions  on  the  subject  which 
was  occupying  us.  They  spoke  with  remarkable  freedom 
and  intelligence.  We  gathered  a great  many  more  hints 
and  opinions  than  we  had  at  all  expected.  These  were 
very  different  as  to  many  points  on  which  we  consulted 
them ; for  instance,  respecting  the  hours  which  would 
be  most  convenient  for  women  to  attend  classes,  and 
respecting  the  propriety  of  their  being  taught  together 
with  men  or  separate  from  them.  But  there  was  entire 
unanimity  on  the  main  question.  There  was  no  indica- 
tion whatever  of  the  slightest  fear  that  females  should 
know  as  much  as  they  themselves  knew,  or  more  than 
they  knew.  There  was  a manifest  wish  that  they 
should  have  the  same  advantages.  There  was  a distinct 
and- positive  call  upon  us  not  to  withhold  from  the  one 
what  we  were  trying  to  give  to  the  other. 

We  had  thus  committed  ourselves  more  than  we 
were  aware  we  should,  when  we  called  this  meeting.  It 
involved  a kind  of  pledge  that  we  were  ready  to  provide 
an  education  for  the  women,  if  their  husbands  and 
brothers  were  not  opposed  to  it.  Nevertheless,  when 
we  reconsidered  the  subject  among  ourselves,  we  found 
that  we  were  not  ready.  Several  of  us  questioned 
whether  we  should  not  be  risking  the  success  of  the 
experiment  which  we  had  already  begun  if  we  enlarged 
the  sphere  of  it.  Another  consideration  weighed  still 
more  heavily  with  me.  Our  object  in  founding  a college 
for  working  men  had  not  been  only  or  chiefly  to  give 
them  instruction  on  certain  subjects.  We  had  wished 
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to  adopt  them  into  a society  with  ourselves,  to  give 
them  that  sense  of  fellowship  with  us  which  exists 
between  members  of  colleges  and  universities,  however 
accidental  circumstances  and  pursuits  may  divide  them. 
Now,  it  did  not  seem  possible  to  create  such  a fellow- 
ship as  tills  with  the  working  women.  We  might  teach 
them  things  which  it  would  be  worth  their  while  to 
know;  but  that  would  be  nearly  all.  And  so,  while 
attempting  to  influence  a larger  circle,  we  should  really 
be  making  our  objects  with  respect  to  the  smaller  one 
less  intelligible,  and  so  should  be  doing  harm  rather 
than  good. 

Moved  by  these,  or  some  of  these  reasons,  the  Council 
which  carries  on  the  Working  Men’s  College  determined 
that  they  were  not  competent  in  that  character  to  con- 
duct an  education  for  women,  though  individual  mem- 
bers of  their  body  felt  that  they  could  not  shrink  from 
the  responsibility  which  they  had  voluntarily  incurred. 
I had  had  some  experience  of  one  of  the  female  colleges 
in  London,  and  knew  that,  though  men  were  generally 
the  teachers  in  it,  it  must  have  failed  altogether  if 
a body  of  very  active  lady  visitors  had  not  co-operated 
with  them.  I thought  that,  in  teaching  working  women, 
such  a body  would  be  still  more  necessary,  and  that  it 
must  take  a more  direct  part  in  the  education  than  in 
the  case  from  which  I drew  my  precedent.  My  own 
notion  would  have  been,  to  consign  the  whole,  or  the 
greatest  part,  of  the  teaching  and  management  of  such 
an  institution  to  ladies,  provided  any  could  have  been 
found  willing  to  undertake  the  task.  But  though  I met 
with  many  who  thought  the  object  an  important  one, 
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and  some  wlio  would  have  been  disposed  to  engage  in 
it,  they  felt  more  strongly  than  I did  that  the  education 
must  be  conducted  by  some  body  like  that  we  had  esta- 
blished for  the  working  men ; otherwise  it  would  sink 
into  a mere  set  of  classes,  which  might  be  frequented 
for  a while  by  a few  learners  and  a few  teachers,  but 
would  probably,  at  last,  be  deserted  by  both.  But 
what  kind  of  body  could  this  be?  The  ladies  whom 
I consulted  thought  it  should  be  one  in  which  they 
were  taught  to  teach.  ‘ Every  one,’  they  said,  ‘ fancies 
1 she  can  teach.  It  is  really  the  hardest  of  all  tasks, — 
‘ one  in  which  those  who  have  tried  most  feel  that  they 
‘ want  help.’ 

I could  not  deny  this  assertion ; I am  sure  it  is  true. 
And  there  is  no  novelty  in  it.  The  female  college  to 
which  I alluded  just  now  grew  out  of  this  conviction. 
The  Society  for  assisting  Governesses  set  it  on  foot, 
because  experience  showed  them  that  governesses  could 
not  be  helped  effectually  unless  they  had  the  means  of 
educating  themselves  to  fulfil  their  unspeakably  im- 
portant functions.  It  was  soon  perceived  that  the 
college  could  not  be  limited  to  this  class, — that  it  could 
not  aid  them,  except  by  offering  an  education  to  all. 
Ultimately  it  has  become  separated  from  the  Gover- 
nesses’ Society ; it  has  a Council  and  a Charter  of  its 
own.  But  this  was  the  necessity  which  called  it  into 
existence ; and  I always  fancied  that  its  utility  would 
depend  greatly  upon  its  recollection  of  its  origin.  It 
seems  to  me  that  all  men  and  all  women  should  feel 
themselves  born  to  be  teachers,  wherever  and  under 
whatever  condition  their  teaching  is  to  be  exercised. 
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If  they  clo  not  need  to  earn  a living  by  it,  they  may 
thank  God  for  giving  them  the  privilege  of  teaching 
freely.  If  they  must  make  it  the  means  of  getting 
a livelihood,  they  may  thank  God  for  giving  them  a 
means  which  is  so  high  and  honourable.  But,  be  their 
lessons  paid  or  gratuitous,  they  exist  under  this  law, 
that  they  must  be  communicating  wisdom  to  others,  or 
losing  it  themselves.  All  the  discipline  and  preparation 
of  their  lives  has  been  to  fit  them  for  this.  They  have 
not  been  learning  French,  or  Italian,  or  drawing,  or 
singing,  that  they  may  exhibit  their  gifts,  and  get 
admiration  for  them.  These  ends  are  low,  vulgar, 
mercenary;  just  such  as  those  who  have  gentle  blood 
in  them  should  scorn  themselves,  and  teach  us  to  scorn. 
They  have  been  acquiring  thought,  information,  accom- 
plishments, only  that  they  may  spread  them  abroad, — 
only  that  they  may  make  all  who  are  placed  under 
them  or  in  relation  to  them,  all  the  society  in  which 
they  move,  better,  purer,  nobler. 

The  education  which  we  men  receive  in  colleges  was 
originally  contrived  to  produce  a class  of  teachers  for 
the  country.  The  college  was  to  prepare  the  clerk  or 
clergyman  for  his  work  as  an  educator  and  civiliser  of 
the  land.  But  our  ancestors  discovered  that  he  was  not 
to  be  the  only  educator  and  civiliser.  If  he  assumed  to 
be  so,  lie  became  neither,  but  a very  insolent  pedant,  or 
else  a tyrant  over  his  fellows,  one  who  did  not  do  God’s 
work  in  the  world  at  all,  but  rather  the  devil’s.  The 
clergyman  was  only  good  for  anything  when  lie  acknow- 
ledged that  the  physician  had  his  work,  and  the  lawyer  his, 
and  the  statesman  his,  and  the  soldier  his,  and  the  artist 
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his;  and  that  all  these  wore  divino  callings  appointed 
by  God  for  the  good  of  II  is  creatures,  directed  to 
different  aspects  and  necessities  of  their  lives,  con- 
tributing to  one  end.  Just  so  far  as  we  have  forgotten 
that  this  is  the  meaning  and  principle  of  our  colleges 
and  universities, — -just  so  far  as  we  have  supposed  that 
they  were  merely  intended  to  fit  a certain  set  of  men  for 
holding  a higher  position  in  society  than  their  neigh- 
bours, and  not  to  fit  them  to  be  the  ministers  of  their 
neighbours  through  all  their  different  occupations,  and 
by  means  of  their  different  gifts, — -just  so  far  have  these 
bodies  lost  their  character ; become  poor  and  paltry  in 
their  ends  ; confused  in  their  operations  ; nurseries,  not  of 
brave  men,  Christians,  scholars,  gentlemen,  but  of  traders 
itTdivinity,  politics,  law,  who  are  incapable  of  raising  the 
land  by  their  free  and  united  action  upon  its  different 
citizens,  who  are  threatening  to  destroy  it  by  their  self- 
seeking.  To  remind  our  old  colleges  of  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  formed,  to  strengthen  them  in  realizing 
that  purpose,  to  try  and  carry  it  out  in  all  our  own  tasks 
in  the  world,  and  to  spread  the  principle  where  it  has  not 
yet  been  fully  acknowledged — this  is,  I conceive,  nearly 
the  greatest  duty  which  devolves  upon  Englishmen  at 
this  time. 

You  will  not  wonder,  then,  that  I should  have  hailed 
the  suggestion  of  the  ladies  whom  I consulted,  that  the 
proper  foundation  of  a college  for  working  women  would 
be  a college  in  which  ladies  should  learn  to  teach.  Tt 
was  not  that  I believed  they  had  more  need  of  this 
learning  than  we  have.  I know  the  opposite  assertion 
to  be  true.  1 believe  there  is  immeasurably  more 
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aptitude  for  teaching  in  women  than  in  men.  I should 
be  very  much  puzzled  if  it  were  otherwise.  If  the  great 
majority  of  us  have  to  depend  in  all  our  early  years  for 
our  physical,  intellectual,  moral  life,  upon  the  care  and 
influence  of  mothers,  it  would  be  very  strange  if  powers 
were  not  awakened  in  them  which  enabled  them  to  fulfil 
the  mighty  task.  There  is  no  such  terrible  contradiction 
in  the  ways  of  Providence.  The  gifts  are  bestowed,  the 
powers  are  awakened.  The  woman  receives,  not  from 
her  husband,  not  from  her  physician,  not  from  her 
spiritual  adviser,  not  from  the  books  which  she  considts, 
— all  these  may  help  somewhat,  if  they  do  not  hinder, — 
but  from  the  Spirit  of  God  Himself,  the  intuitions  into 
her  child’s  character,  the  capacity  for  appreciating  its 
strength  and  its  weakness,  the  faculty  of  calling  forth 
the  one  and  sustaining  the  other,  in  which  lies  the 
mystery  of  education,  apart  from  which  all  its  rules  and 
measures  are  utterly  vain  and  ineffectual.  God  forbid 
that  I should  not  acknowledge  this,  or  that  I should 
ever  urge  any  Christian  mother  or  Christian  woman  to 
expect  any  substitute  for  this  in  schools  or  colleges.  If 
we  can  awaken  the  most  simple,  ignorant  woman  to  feel 
that  she  has  need  of  this  highest  aid,  and  that  it  will  be 
given  to  her  according  to  her  need,  that  there  are  in 
her  capacities  for  doing  the  highest  work,  which  we 
cannot  educe,  but  which  a mightier  than  we  can  and 
will,  we  are  helping  her  more,  because  we  are  speaking 
a deeper  and  more  practical  truth  than  if  we  could  give 
her  the  wisdom  which*  has  been  gathered  up  in  all  the 
doctors  of  the  world — even  than  if  we  could  give  her  all 
the  experience  which  has  been  earned  by  the  struggles 
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and  mistakes  of  all  the  mothers  in  the  world.  But  we 
all  know  that  a great  part  of  the  influences  which  are  at 
work  upon  us  in  the  world  are  benumbing  our  faith 
in  this  higher  guidance ; are  benumbing,  therefore,  the 
energies  which  we  should  be  putting  forth  in  obedience 
to  it.  This  is  the  case  with  us  men ; I cannot  suppose 
it  is  otherwise  with  women.  The  motives  to  distrust 
and  despondency  may  be  different ; different  mists  may 
darken  or  pervert  our  views  of  the  object  which  should 
be  before  us.  But  it  is  mere  folly  to  suppose  that  the 
bad  influences  are  not  strong  enough  in  each  case ; just 
as  it  is  a sin  to  doubt  that  there  is  a way  of  counteract- 
ing and  defeating  them  in  each  case.  That  aptitude  for 
teaching  which  God  has  bestowed  upon  a woman  may 
pesish  through  want  of  exercise ; it  may  be  called  forth 
by  exercise.  It  may  be  turned  into  vanity  and  display  ; 
it  may  be  redeemed  to  the  highest  and  yet  the  lowliest 
uses.  It  may  be  overlaid  with  mere  formal  instruction  ; 
it  may  be  quickened  and  directed  by  honest,  practical 
education.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a special  gift  which 
exalts  individuals  of  the  sex ; it  may  be  cultivated  as  a 
common  gift,  of  which  all  have  some  measure  and  of 
which  no  one  is  to  boast.  It  may  be  left  to  the  acci- 
dents and  impulses  of  the  world ; it  may  be  carefully 
watched  over  and  cherished  as  something  exceedingly 
precious,  which  neither  its  possessors  nor  society  can 
afford  to  waste.  The  mode  of  fostering  it  may  be  in 
some  hot-bed,  where  the  winds  of  Heaven  are  not  per- 
mitted to  visit  it ; or  it  may  be  treated  as  if  it  were 
meant  for  all  services  and  occasions,  and,  therefore,  as 
having  need  to  be  tried  in  various  circumstances  and 
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temperatures,  amidst  the  daily  vexations  of  domestic  life, 
amidst  people  who  have  no  other  attraction  than  that 
they  are  ignorant  and  require  to  be  instructed. 

Some  such  reflections  as  these,  I imagine,  led  my 
advisers  to  think  that  a college  where  teaching  might 
be  exercised  in  favour  of  the  working  class  should  be 
connected  with  a college  in  which  ladies  might  obtain 
hints  respecting  the  principles  and  method  of  teaching. 
You  will  easily  perceive  how  such  a suggestion  met  the 
difficulties  that  I had  almost  despaired  of  overcoming, 
and  at  the  same  time  how  it  accorded  with  my  previous 
notions  of  what  colleges  for  men  were  in  their  insti- 
tution, and  ought  to  be  still.  If  my  counsellors  were 
right,  a way  was  indeed  opened  for  a real  living  com- 
munion between  the  upper  and  lower  classes, — between 
the  lady  and  the  working  woman, — not  merely  in  a 
country  parish,  where  one  hopes  that  the  family  of  the 
squire  or  the  rector  are  often  able  to  establish  the  most 
friendly  relations  with  the  cottage  of  the  labourer,  but 
even  here  in  London,  where  the  difficulties  to  fellowship 
are  so  great, — where  it  is  apt  to  take  the  dangerous  form 
of  mere  alms-giving,  or  is  limited  to  the  sick-bed,  or  is 
only  kept  up  at  second-hand  through  the  boys’  or  girls’ 
school.  There  was  this  hope;  and  the  means  to  the 
end  seemed  scarcely  less  valuable  than  the  end  itself. 
Instead  of  any  departure  from  the  maxims  of  our 
ancestors  in  our  attempt  to  meet  the  circumstances  of 
this  time,  we  should  be  going  back  to  them.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  University  would  be  unfolding  itself  in  a 
new  direction.  Even  the  applying  it  in  that  direction 
would  be  no  innovation.  For  the  lady  of  the  old  time 
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was  the  Lady  Bountiful ; and  she  would  he  the  Lady 
Bountiful  still,  without  the  least  of  the  airs  of  one, 
naturally  and  unaffectedly  distributing  what  she  had 
received,  as  an  honest  stewardess,  not  as  a great  saint. 
She  would  not  claim  to  be  more  cultivated  than  the 
ladies  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  day  thought  it  graceful  and 
comely  to  be ; but  she  would  be  saving  herself  and  saving 
others  from  any  cant  and  nonsense  about  the  march  of 
intellect  and  the  progress  of  the  species,  by  acting  as  if 
all  ought  to  learn  and  all  ought  to  teach,  without  talking 
or  making  the  least  fuss  about  it,  simply  because  they 
are  living  in  God’s  Kingdom  upon  earth,  and  are  in- 
heritors of  His  Kingdom  in  Heaven ; and  because  both 
are  the  more  glorious  for  being  common.  It  was  a good 
and  comfortable  thing  to  hear  that  people  were  even 
dreaming  of  such  a college,  were  even  thinking  it  pos- 
sible. To  turn  the  dream  into  a reality,  to  make  it 
actual,  seemed  worth  any  labour.  It  did  not  signify 
on  how  small  a scale  it  was  begun, — the  smaller  the 
better.  A living  seed  cast  into  the  ground,  though  it  be 
the  smallest  of  all  seeds,  will  become  a tree ; though  it 
die,  it  will  bear  much  fruit. 

But  then  came  the  question,  What,  is  it  that  the 
working  women  need  especially  to  be  taught  ? What  is 
it,  therefore,  that  the  ladies  should  learn  to  teach  them  ? 
The  very  name  worldncj  women  indicated  that  they  wanted 
something  else  than  the  lore  you  impart  to  children  in 
week-day  or  Sunday  schools.  I do  not  say  that  they 
may  not  be  without  that ; if  they  ever  had  it,  they  are 
likely  enough  to  have  lost  the  greater  part  of  it.  But 
you  cannot  persuade  a woman  of  forty,  scarcely  of  thirty 
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or  twenty,  to  make  any  great  exertions  for  acquiring  it, 
or  recovering  it,  unless  you  connect  those  exertions  witli 
her  present  business,  with  that  which  she  must  do,  if 
she  is  ever  so  ignorant.  If,  then,  we  want  to  fit  ladies 
for  being  teachers  of  women,  it  seemed  to  follow  that 
they  must  be  learning  something  different  in  kind  from 
that  which  they  learn  in  the  female  colleges  which  exist 
at  present.  All  whom  I consulted  on  the  subject  felt 
this  difference  very  strongly.  If  I had  pursued  the 
analogy  of  our  Universities  more  carefully,  I might  have 
arrived  at  the  discovery  by  another  road,  for  our  an- 
cestors always  recognised  a distinction  between  what 
they  called  Arts,  that  is  to  say,  the  knowledge  which  is 
requisite  for  the  mere  scholar,  and  Faculties,  that  is  to 
say,  the  knowledge  which  prepares  a man  to  exercise 
his  profession  in  life,  whatever  that  may  be.  I did  not, 
however,  remember  the  division  well  enough  to  apply  it 
in  this  case ; it  was  far  better  and  more  satisfactory  that 
it  should  work  itself  out  to  meet  the  wants  and  circum- 
stances of  our  own  day.  I do  not  know  anything  more 
pleasant  or  more  encouraging  than  to  find  ourselves  led 
back  to  some  old  distinction  we  have  nearly  lost  sight 
of  by  emergencies  that  we  are  obliged  to  encounter. 
Well,  then,  female  colleges,  such  as  those  in  Harley 
Street,  or  Bedford  Square,  or  Hyde  Park,  are,  I appre- 
hend, professing  to  teach — in  the  truest  and  best  sense 
of  the  word,  in  the  sense  which  is  most  directly  opposed 
to  its  vile  and  hateful  sense — Arts,  to  those  who  fre- 
quent them,  though  always  with  a view  to  the  ultimate 
exercise  of  their  powers  in  the  world ; whereas,  in  such 
a college  as  I am  thinking  of,  the  main  and  direct 
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business  would  be  to  cultivate  the  Faculties , that  is  to 
say,  to  fit  ladies  for  engaging  in  certain  tasks  which 
no  other  persons  can  perform  equally  well,  or  can  be  so 
helpful  in  teaching  their  countrymen  to  perform, — the 
study  of  Arts  not  being  forgotten  in  this  more  ad- 
vanced and  adult  education,  but  pursued  in  subordi- 
nation to  the  other,  and  for  the  sake  of  it. 

I hope,  by  this  language,  I have  guarded  myself 
against  the  suspicion  that  I would  educate  ladies  for 
the  kind  of  tasks  which  belong  to  our  professions.  In 
America  some  are  maintaining  that  they  should  take 
degrees  and  practise  as  physicians.  I not  only  do  not 
see  my  way  to  such  a result;  I not  only  should  not 
wish  that  any  college  I was  concerned  in  should  be 
leading  to  it ; but  I should  think  there  could  be  no 
better  reason  for  founding  a college  than  to  remove  the 
slightest  craving  for  such  a state  of  things,  by  giving 
a more  healthful  direction  to  the  minds  which  might 
entertain  it.  The  more  pains  we  take  to  call  forth  and 
employ  the  faculties  which  belong  characteristically  to 
each  sex,  the  less  it  will  be  intruding  upon  the  province 
which,  not  the  conventions  of  the  world,  but  the  will  of 
God,  has  assigned  to  the  other.  This  confusion  is  sure 
to  arise  when  a notion  gains  currency  that  there  is  no 
specific  work  in  which  women  may  engage ; that  what 
they  undertake  for  the  good  of  their  fellow-creatures  is 
a sentimental  recreation,  not  a serious  business,  to  be 
pursued  with  just  as  much  settled  purpose,  just  as  much 
in  a regular  and  distinct  method,  as  any  business  to 
which  we  devote  ourselves.  As  long  as  that  opinion 
prevails  in  England,  till  it  is  vigorously  and  systema- 
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tically  resisted,  some  ladies  will  consider  it  a great 
hardship  that  they  are  not  allowed  a free  entrance  into 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  the  Inns  of  Court ; and 
others — taking  directly  the  opposite  course,  claiming  a 
completely  separate  work  for  their  sex,  insisting  that, 
for  the  highest  and  noblest  part  of  them,  common  do- 
mestic duties  are  earthly  and  unsatisfactory — will  sigh 
for  Romish  sisterhoods.  We  are  answerable  for  the 
growth  of  both  feelings.  As  long  as  we  persevere  in 
our  frivolous  mode  of  thinking  and  talking  about  the 
duties  and  occupations  of  women,  we  shall  foster  them, 
and  where  we  have  sown  the  wind  shall  reap  the  whirl- 
wind. 

This  is  not  a digression  from  the  subject  of  which 
I was  speaking.  It  is  an  introduction  to  the  topic  which 
presents  itself  most  naturally  to  our  minds  at  all  times, 
when  we  think  of  the  works  which  women  have  done 
in  the  world, — which  forces  itself  upon  us  at  this  time 
more  than  ever  before.  Englishmen  would  not  have 
women  surgeons  or  physicians ; they  find  they  must 
have  them  as  nurses. 

It  is,  as  we  all  know,  the  exception,  not  the  rule,  that 
men  should  be  good  nurses.  Now  and  then  a soldier 
shows  what  he  can  do  for  a sick  comrade ; rather  more 
frequently  the  sailor  proves  that,  in  the  course  of  his 
rough  life,  he  has  acquired  both  the  skill  and  tenderness 
which  are  needful  tor  this  calling ; now  and  then  a bene- 
volent physician  is  driven  to  take  duties  upon  himself 
which  he  finds  those  around  the  bed-side  are  performing 
stupidly.  These  are  rare  cases  ; whereas  it  is  the  rule,  and 
not  the  exception,  that  a woman  should  have  this  faculty, 
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whether  developed  of  not.  There  is  no  more  striking 
instance  of  a providential  distinction  in  offices,  none 
which  more  entirely  confutes  the  American  inference 
from  it.  But  I must  add,  that  the  English  inference  is 
scarcely  less  hasty  and  blundering.  We  assume  that, 
because  God  has  bestowed  a talent,  it  does  not  need 
cultivation ; that  it  may  be  left  to  chance ; that  it  is  sure 
to  come  forth,  and  to  exercise  itself  in  a reasonable 
manner  whenever  there  is  occasion  for  it.  I believe 
women  are  doing  the  greatest  injustice  to  one  of  the 
treasures  of  which  God  has  made  them  stewards  when 
they  say  so.  The  born  painter  and  musician  is  the  one 
who  takes  most  pains  to  cherish  the  power  which  he 
finds  latent  in  him ; the  most  thoroughly  born  nurse 
will,  I conceive,  watch  her  endowment  with  the  same 
care.  I need  not  suggest  to  any  of  you  the  latest  con- 
firmation of  this  remark.  The  person  who  we  might 
have  fancied  could  have  trusted  her  innate  capacity  for 
this  occupation  most,  has  been  the  person  who  has 
devoted  the  most  steady  and  persevering  efforts  to  im- 
prove her  knowledge  and  practical  skill  under  foreign 
masters  and  by  native  experience.  Of  all  om-  motives 
for  gratitude  to  her,  this  is  perhaps  the  greatest,  that 
she  has  not  allowed  the  doctrine  that  nursing  comes  by 
nature,  as  Dogberry  says  that  reading  and  writing  do, 
to  sway  her  practice  or  weaken  the  effect  of  her  example. 
In  making  this  remark,  I am  only  adopting  the  opinion 
of  a lady  than  whom  no  one  is  better  qualified  to  appre- 
ciate Miss  Nightingale,  or  has  spoken  of  her  with  more 
glowing  admiration.  I am  indebted  to  Mrs.  Jameson’s 
book  on  Sisters  of  Charity  for  so  many  hints,  that  it  is 
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superfluous  to  confess  any  particular  plagiarism.  But 
the  part  of  her  lecture  which  has  taught  me  most,  and 
which  I think  is  the  fullest  of  sound  wisdom  and  encou- 
ragement, is  that  in  which  she  has  drawn  the  true  moral 
from  the  expedition  of  nurses  to  the  East,  and  has 
silenced  the  dull,  awkward,  and  often  offensive  compli- 
ments in  which  we,  partly  to  still  our  own  consciences 
and  flatter  our  own  vanity,  have  been  disposed  to  indulge. 
Mrs.  Jameson  has  rightly  and  seasonably  reminded  us, 
that  it  is  no  novelty  for  women  to  make  sacrifices ; that 
it  is  their  ordinary  business  and  vocation;  that -every 
home  duty  demands  the  same  spirit  of  sacrifice  as  the 
hospital  work  at  Scutari ; that  it  would  have  been  the 
greatest  of  all  sacrifices  for  those  whom  their  country 
was  calling,  if  they  had  been  obliged  by  higher  and 
, nearer  calls  not  to  undertake  the  task, — a sacrifice  which, 
happily  for  us,  was  not  demanded  from  them,  though 
from  some  it  may  have  been ; finally,  that  the  hardest 
sacrifice  of  all,  and  one  which  we  impose,  which  God 
does  not  ask  for,  is  made  by  those  who  are  without 
occupation,  or  have  not  found  what  their  occupation  is. 
These  are  great  and  pregnant  truths ; and  the  inference 
from  them,  that  we  are  not  to  cheat  a whole  sex  of  its 
appointed  tasks  and  blessings,  by  speaking  of  a few 
illustrious  members  of  it  as  heroical  exceptions,  and  not 
as  specimens  of  what  it  is  and  of  what  it  can  do,  is  pre- 
cisely the  one  which  I should  wish  to  be  expressed  and 
carried  out  in  our  College.  There  may  be  very  dif- 
ferent measures  in  which  the  faculty  of  nursing  is  be- 
stowed on  different  women, — there  are  many  in  whom 
other  gifts  may  be  much  more  remarkable : but  if  those 
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who  have  it  in  the  highest  degree  find  that  education  is 
demanded  for  it,  such  an  education  cannot  he  super- 
fluous for  those  who  have  it  in  a less  degree.  They 
need  education,  not  only  to  show  them  what  they  can 
do,  hut  what  they  cannot  do  and  should  not  attempt ; 
to  keep  them  from  intruding  upon  the  work  which  the 
surgeon  or  the  medical  student,  in  nineteen  cases  out 
of  twenty,  will  perform  more  effectually.  No  doubt 
there  are  circumstances  which  may  oblige  a civil  ser- 
vant like  Clive  to  take  the  command  of  an  army.  Such 
cases  testify  how  much  less  precious  routine  is,  than  the 
energy  which  can  break  through  it.  But  what  we 
admire  in  these  remarkable  persons,  is  their  common 
sense,  their  human  courage,  which  may  be  reproduced 
in  those  who  are  simply  going  along  in  their  appointed 
line,  doing  the  thing  which  belongs  to  their  regular 
calling.  The  profound  consolation  which  one  derives 
from  the  remembrance  of  Miss  Nightingale’s  services  in 
the  war,  is  that  they  entirely  confound  the  notion  that 
only  paid  jobs  are  done  effectually ; that  works  under- 
taken from  love  must  be  performed  in  a slovenly,  un- 
business-like way.  That  has  been  the  conviction  of  our 
English  public ; it  has  been  put  again  and  again  into 
solemn  maxims ; all  acts  not  assuming  them  for  their 
foundation  have  been  laughed  to  scorn.  Miss  Nightin- 
gale has  turned  the  laugh  in  the  other  direction.  There 
has  been  slovenliness  enough  in  many  departments. 
The  tasks  that  have  been  done  most  thoroughly,  have 
been  done  from  a divine  inspiration. 

Of  course,  such  a demonstration  makes  one’s  heart 
glad.  But  we  are  not  to  strain  the  argument  till  it 
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cracks.  There  is  a justification  for  that  English  notion 
— a twofold  justification.  The  services  of  benevolent 
people  have  been  far  too  random,  irregular,  inconsistent ; 
that  is  one  plea  for  it.  The  workman  is  worthy  of  his 
hire — there  is  no  shame  under  Law  or  Gospel  in  re- 
ceiving a money  recompense  for  services  done — that  is 
another.  It  is  equally  dangerous  to  dispute  either  pro- 
position. It  is  dangerous  to  plead  that  acts  which  are 
clearly  mischievous  are  made  good  by  the  motive  which 
prompts  them.  It  is  dangerous  to  treat  honourable 
professions  and  trades  as  if  they  were  dishonourable, 
because  those  who  are  engaged  in  them  are  supported 
by  them.  I trust  such  a College  as  this  may  be  a help 
in  saving  us  from  either  alternative ; in  deriving  the 
full  benefit  of  the  lesson  which  Miss  Nightingale  has 
won  for  us ; in  showing  us  where  are  the  limits  of  its 
application. 

You  do  not  only  propose  to  learn  how  you  may  assist 
the  sick  poor  who  can  have  no  paid  helpers.  You  pro- 
pose to  teach  the  paid  nurse,  to  give  her  self-respect  by 
connecting  her  with  you,  to  raise  her  whole  conception 
of  the  character  and  demands  of  her  office,  to  remove 
her  prejudices,  while  you  profit  by  her  experience. 
And  all  this  time  you  are  only  studying  what  you  may 
practise  with  infinite  advantage  at  home,  if  sick  rela- 
tions should  confine  you  to  it,  and  your  labours  among 
the  poor  should  be  suspended.  No  labour  of  love  will 
have  been  lost ; and  you  will  be  still  in  fellowship  with 
those  who  arc  turning  their  learning  to  a different — not  a 
better — account,  and  whom  you  may  help  with  other 
instruments  than  your  hands. 
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I have  explained  to  you  that  it  was  not  the  need  of 
nurses  which  first  suggested  the  thought  of  this  College. 
But  till  I was  forced  by  the  circumstances  of  this  time, 
and  by  the  hints  of  wiser  heads,  to  connect  in  my  mind 
the  two  objects  of  teaching  and  nursing — learning  to 
teach  and  learning  to  nurse — I did  not  see  with  any 
clearness  who  must  be  combined  in  our  society,  that  it 
might  do  its  work  effectually.  Then  it  became  evident 
that  without  the  medical  man  we  could  not  move  a step. 
He  must  not  be  an  accident  of  the  College,  but  one  of 
its  chief  members.  If  our  pupils  are  admitted  into 
hospitals,  if  they  study  or  practise  nursing  at  all  in 
them,  he  must  determine  absolutely  what  they  shall 
see  and  what  they  shall  do.  He  must  fix  what  amount 
of  knowledge  in  physiology  or  pathology  they  will  bear, 
or  ought  to  receive.  He  will  tell  them  what  they  may 
or  may  not  attempt  to  communicate.  But  apart  from 
this  kind  of  work,  he  knows  more  than  all  others  know, 
of  the  condition  of  the  poor,  of  the  causes  which  pro- 
duce bodily  as  well  as  mental  disease  among  them,  of 
the  effects  of  their  food  and  the  state  of  their  dwellings 
upon  their  health — I do  not  mean  merely  their  physical 
health.  Through  the  dispensary,  even  more  than 
through  the  hospital,  he  is  brought  into  the  closest 
personal  intercourse  with  them ; he  is  obliged  to  know 
how  their  different  employments  affect  them  for  good  or 
for  evil.  What  guide  can  we  find  so  useful  for  intro- 
ducing ladies  to  just  the  information  in  which  they  find 
themselves  deficient,  and  which  is  most  necessary  to 
make  their  kindly  impulses  beneficial,  even  to  save 
them  from  being  mischievous  ? 
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But  none  knows  better  than  the  medical  man  that  he 
cannot  stand  alone  or  work  alone.  The  sanitary  ques- 
tions which  have  occupied  him  so  much  of  late  have 
brought  him  into  direct  contact  with  the  lawyer,  the 
economist,  the  statist ; he  has  demanded  aid  from  all 
these  in  exchange  for  that  which  no  one  can  afford  them 
so  well  as  he  can.  He  implores  the  lawyer  to  tell  him 
something  about  the  relations  of  the  tenant  and  land- 
lord, since  these  may  determine  whether  the  houses  of 
the  poor  shall  be  habitable  or  poisonous ; he  implores 
the  economist  to  help  him  in  considering  what  are  the 
social  laws  under  which  human  beings  exist  according 
to  the  purposes  of  God ; he  implores  the  statesman  to 
give  his  help,  that  the  statutes  which  men  make  may 
not  thwart  them  but  conspire  with  them.  These  same 
teachers,  too,  pur  ladies  have  need  of.  Hundreds  of 
questions  occur  to  them  when  they  talk  with  any  poor 
woman  and  try  to  help  her,  through  which  they  cannot 
see  their  way ; questions  concerning  the  operation  of  the 
pawnbroker’s  shop,  of  the  friendly  society,  of  the  law  of 
settlements;  questions  connected  with  the  history  of 
their  country,  and  with  its  whole  public  policy.  They 
might  be  willing  enough  to  leave  these  to  their  fathers, 
or  husbands,  or  brothers.  But  they  cannot.  They 
are  forced  upon  them.  They  must  take  for  granted 
some  conclusion  upon  them  in  almost  every  act  which 
they  do.  Their  instincts  may  very  often  lead  them 
right.  But  they  may  mix  with  those  instincts  judg- 
ments which  are  not  right,  which  are  hasty,  and  some- 
times uncharitable  both  to  rich  and  poor.  It  is  all  very 
well  for  gentlemen  to  express  their  dread  of  female 
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lawyers  or  politicians.  There  is  a kind  of  female  poli- 
tician whom  every  man  and  every  woman  has  a right 
to  denounce,  because  ignorance,  and  presumption,  and 
party  spirit  are  most  offensive  in  those  who  should 
preserve  us  from  them.  But  those  who  wish  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  such  a class,  should  do  all  that  in  them 
lies  to  put  ladies  in  possession  of  the  wholesome  know- 
ledge which  will  make  them  cautious  of  uttering  crude 
opinions,  which  will  enable  them  to  see  how  theories 
may  differ,  and  yet  how  it  is  possible  to  be  distinct  and 
firm  in  action.  I am  quite  sure  that  there  are  men  of 
experience  and  wisdom  on  all  subjects  connected  with 
the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes,  who  will  gain  im- 
mensely themselves,  by  communicating  to  ladies  what 
will  do  them  good.  I am  sure  that  they  have  felt, 
thousands  of  times,  how  many  things  there  were  which 
females  might  do,  and  which  they  cannot  do ; how 
often,  on  the  other  hand,  women  are  trying  to  do  what 
they  can  do  much  better;  how  needful  it  is  to  have 
mutual  understandings  and  explanations,  that  they  may 
co-operate  with  each  other,  and  not  hinder  each  other. 

In  the  lecture  to  which  I have  alluded  already,  Mrs. 
Jameson  has  dwelt  on  the  application  of  this  principle 
to  workhouses,  penitentiaries,  lunatic  asylums,  places  for 
the  reformation  of  juvenile  criminals.  I will  not  go 
over  ground  which  she  has  explored  before  me ; but  I 
would  remark  how  much  need  there  is  for  that  union  of 
teaching  with  work  of  which  I have  been  speaking,  in 
each  of  these  cases.  Take,  for  instance,  the  workhouse. 
All  must  see  how  much  female  kindness  and  counsel 
might  do  for  the  old  people  who  are  consigned  to  these 
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establishments ; how  many  evils  which  the  law  does 
not  sanction  might  be  averted  by  their  influence  with  the 
matron  and  superintendent ; how  much  of  the  roughness 
which  belongs,  perhaps  inevitably,  to  the  working  of 
any  poor-law,  might  be  mitigated.  Nevertheless,  those 
who  have  made  the  experiment  are  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  accompany  it.  The  imprudence  of  some 
ladies  leads  to  suspicion  of  all.  Guardians  are  jealous 
of  them ; they  appeal  to  the  higher  authorities,  among 
whom,  now  at  least,  there  is  so  much  admirable  sense  as 
well  as  real  benevolence.  These  are  afraid  to  decide 
without  the  local  authorities  ; so  the  country  is  defrauded 
of  assistance  which  it  really  wants,  and  those  who  are 
willing  to  afford  it  are  subjected  to  the  most  mortifying 
treatment,  merely  because  their  objects  are  misunder- 
stood, or  because  our  rulers  misunderstand  each  other. 
A College  would  protect  them  from  these  affronts ; 
individual  ladies  would  not  have  to  beg  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  useful ; they  would  have  men  to  help 
them  in  asserting  their  claim  to  be  so.  It  would  at  the 
same  time  offer  the  best  and  most  practical  security  that 
they  would  transgress  no  rules,  and  never  depart  from 
their  own  sphere. 

Mrs.  Jameson  has  shown  that,  in  lunatic  asylums, 
medical  men  ask  for  the  wisdom  and  gentleness  of 
women,  as  auxiliaries  that  would  be  invaluable  to 
them ; that  in  the  work  of  juvenile  reformation  under 
Miss  Carpenter’s  guidance,  ladies  have  shown  us  the 
way  which  we  must  take  if  we  are  to  recover  for  this 
country  any  of  its  lost  members.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is,  I think,  equally  clear  that  in  penitentiaries  they 
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need  the  direction  of  the  harder  intellect  of  men,  not 
merely  to  save  them  from  giving  way  to  too  much 
sentimental  tenderness,  but  to  preserve  them  from  pre- 
senting to  the  wrong-doers  a merely  ascetical  discipline 
which  may  lead  to  hypocrisy  rather  than  to  renovation. 

The  last  remark  naturally  introduces  the  question  of 
the  place  which  the  clergyman  may  occupy  in  such  a 
College  as  this.  I think  I have  shown  you  I am  not 
anxious  to  thrust  him  forward  as  if  he  were  to  be  the 
main  officer  in  it ; I would  rather  he  did  not  come  forward 
at  all  till  you  feel  that  you  want  him.  I believe  you 
will  want  him  ; that  there  are  hints  about  the  people  in 
hovels,  in  workhouses,  in  hospitals,  as  well  as  in  refor- 
matories and  penitentiaries,  which  he  can  give  you,  and 
which  the  lawyer,  the  physician,  the  statesman,  cannot 
give.  Not,  however,  if  he  separates  himself  from  the 
others,  not  if  he  assumes  that  he  is  spiritual  and  that 
they  are  secular.  Then  he  will  become  that  most  mis- 
chievous of  all  beings,  the  so-called  director  of  consciences, 
one  who  may  withdraw  either  the  lady  or  the  working 
woman  from  plain  homely  duties,  from  the  earnest  culti- 
vation of  her  faculties,  and  tempt  her  to  seek  the  good  of 
her  soul  by  going  out  of  the  path  of  God’s  command- 
ments, by  crushing  the  powers  He  has  given  her  to  use, 
by  becoming  a servant  of  His  servants,  instead  of  His 
own  freed  woman.  By  bringing  the  clergyman  to  work 
in  the  same  College  with  those  of  other  callings,  who  will 
not  take  his  words  for  law,  who  will  have  much  knowledge 
in  which  he  is  utterly  wanting,  who  will  have  a keen  eye 
to  see  when  he  is  passing  himself  off  for  that  which  he  is 
not,  you  will  save  him  and  yourselves  from  a great  many 
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perils.  You  will  teach  him  to  assert  his  proper  place  in 
the  community,  to  exercise  his  real  powers.  He  must 
find  out  that  he  is  not  to  disparage  the  works  of  other 
men  as  earthly,  hut  to  claim  all  as  divine  ; that  he  is  not 
to  recommend  certain  special  and  unusual  enterprises  as 
more  acceptable  to  God  than  the  commonest  daily  offices, 
hut  to  treat  every  work  as  a calling,  as  a ministry,  as  a 
reward ; that  he  is  to  set  forth  the  whole  mystery  of  sa- 
crifice as  involved  in  the  least  acts.  He  is  to  warn  us 
that  when  we  scorn  the  little  we  get  only  the  counterfeit 
great,  that  there  can  he  no  strength  which  is  not  perfected 
in  weakness. 

I have  heard  one  objection  to  the  College  which  bears 
directly  upon  this  question  of  the  clergyman’s  influence. 
I notice  it,  not  only  because  I should  think  it  cowardly 
to  pass  over  any  difficulty  that  has  a serious  appearance, 
or  that  has  presented  itself  to  serious  minds,  but  because 
this  is  one  from  which,  ugly  and  formidable  as  it  looks, 
I have  been  able  to  derive  real  encouragement.  c Do  you 
‘ really  suppose,’  it  has  been  asked,  ‘ that,  in  our  divided 
‘ society,  one  clergyman  will  tolerate  the  influence  which 
‘ another  may  be  exerting  over  the  members  of  his  flock 
1 in  such  an  institution  as  this  ? ’ My  answer  is,  He  need 
not  tolerate  it.  Let  him  set  up  his  own  college.  Let  us 
have  such  in  all  parts  of  London,  in  every  town  of  Eng- 
land, over  the  whole  country.  I believe  that,  by  whom- 
soever they  are  set  up,  they  will  become  centres  of  light 
and  civilization  to  the  neighbourhoods  in  which  they 
exist.  Let  each  work  out  his  own  thought  manfully  in 
his  own  way.  We  shall  be  shown  which  is  the  right 
thought  and  the  right  way.  Probably  we  shall  be  shown 
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that  none  is  wholly  right,  hut  that  each  has  a seed  of 
good  in  it  which  will  hear  fruit.  In  time  we  may  begin 
to  understand  each  other  a little  better,  to  work  together 
a little  more.  Let  those  who  think  they  can  do  so  now, 
make  the  attempt;  the  rest  will  follow  when  God  pleases. 

What  I propose  is,  that  this  College  should  open  for 
practical  purposes  early  in  the  winter.  In  the  interme- 
diate time  we  may  consider  what  will  he  the  best  place  to 
begin  it  in.  It  should  be  in  some  neighbourhood  where 
houses  are  not  extravagantly  dear,  and  which  is  con- 
venient for  hospitals,  and  therefore  for  physicians.  There 
will  be  quite  enough  of  ladies  within  a reasonable  distance 
of  any  site  we  can  choose,  who  desire  to  work,  and  who 
would  be  glad  to  be  put  in  the  way  of  working  well.  I 
do  not  think,  however,  that  we  ought  to  wait  till  the 
winter,  or  to  wait  till  we  have  a house,  before  we  do 
something.  The  rooms  in  this  Working  College  (31,  Bed 
Lion  Square),  which,  as  I told  you,  are  only  used  in  the 
evening,  have  been  seemed  for  the  next  few  months. 
Here  it  is  proposed  that  there  should  be  a set  of  single 
lectures,  some  of  which  may  be  introductory  to  courses, 
all  of  which  will  bear  upon  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and 
the  way  in  which  ladies  can  help  them.  By  attending 
them  you  will  be  able  to  judge  whether  you  would  like, 
ultimately,  to  join  the  institution,  or  whether  you  cannot 
establish  some  better  one  elsewhere. 
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LECTURE  I. 

THE  COLLEGE  AND  THE  HOSPITAL. 

BY  THE  REV.  F.  D.  MAURICE. 

I WAS  for  ten  years  the  Chaplain  of  a London  Hos- 
pital. I had  always  hoped  that  out  of  those  ten  years 
I might  gather  some  recollections  which  would  not  be 
wholly  worthless  to  you.  I had  intended  to  throw  the 
subject  into  the  back  ground,  chiefly  for  the  reason 
which  I gave  in  my  former  lecture,  that  I would  not 
have  you  regard  the  Clergyman  as  the  prominent 
person  in  this  enterprise.  But  it  is  not  convenient  to 
any  of  my  friends  to  be  here  this  afternoon.  Perhaps  I 
should  be  hardly  right  in  asking  any  one  of  them  to 
commence  this  course  of  lectures  ; he  might  feel  that  he 
was  making  himself  responsible  for  the  arrangement  of 
it,  and  for  the  sentiments  of  others  besides  himself.  As 
I have  asked  them  to  take  part  in  the  work,  I cannot 
well  avoid  the  presumption  of  preceding  those  who  have 
so  much  more  to  tell  you  than  I have.  And  though 
my  Hospital  experiences  have  been  exclusively  of  what 
may  be  called  a clerical  kind,  I am  sure  that  if  I am 
enabled  to  give  them  honestly,  I shall  not  be  claiming 
any  special  dignity  for  myself,  or  even  for  my  order. 
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I shall  only  be  taking  the  position  which  I think  we 
should  always  vindicate  for  ourselves,  that  of  confessing 
our  own  failures  and  sins  as  the  greatest  of  all,  and 
those  of  other  men  as  ours. 

There  is  an  excuse  in  the  nature  of  this  subject  for 
making  it  the  first  in  a course  such  as  we  are  proposing 
to  give  here.  Perhaps  there  are  no  words  that  suggest 
more  dissimilar  thoughts  to  you  than  the  words  Hospital 
and  College.  And  yet  there  are  none  which  are  more 
closely  related,  nay  even  confounded.  If  you  ask  a 
Chelsea  Pensioner  about  his  Hospital,  I believe  you  will 
find  that  he  will  look  at  you  with  considerable  indigna- 
tion. His  lost  arm  or  wooden  leg  has  entitled  him  to 
a place  in  the  College.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  ask  a 
Bluecoat  boy  to  what  institution  he  belongs,  though  he 
may  be  in  perfect  health  and  able  to  defy  the  seasons 
with  his  hatless  head,  he  will  tell  you  without  any 
scruple  or  shame  that  he  is  in  Chris't’s  Hospital.  You 
see  that  the  word  College  has  not  necessarily  anything 
to  do  with  education,  and  that  the  word  Hospital  has  not 
anything  to  do  with  sickness.  They  are  both  regarded 
by  the  law  as  societies  or  corporations,  established  for 
some  purpose  in  which  all  the  members  are  interested ; 
but  what  that  purpose  is,  is  not  determined  by  either 
name.  It  does  so  happen  however  that  Colleges  have 
had  from  the  first  a tendency  to  connect  themselves 
with  education,  and  that  Hospitals  from  the  first  have 
had  a tendency  to  connect  themselves  with  the  cala- 
mities which  flesh  is  heir  to.  It  is  well  worth  consider- 
ing how  this  division  has  come  to  pass,  what  there  is 
in  the  very  names  which  has  led  to  it,  and  yet  how 
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close  a connexion  there  has  always  subsisted  and  must 
always  subsist  between  these  institutions,  even  when 
their  purposes  are  most  strongly  defined  and  are  appa- 
rently most  unlike. 

The  Hospital  is  properly  the  place  for  guests.  You 
must  not  lose  the  association  which  there  is  between  it 
and  Hospitality,  nor  yet  what  may  seem  to  you  a much 
lower  association,  between  it  and  Hostel  and  Hotel.  The 
words,  “ When  thou  makest  a feast,  call  not  thy  friends 
or  rich  neighbours,  but  call  the  poor,  the  halt,  the  lame, 
the  blind,”  may  show  that  the  Christian  idea  of  hospi- 
tality is  at  least  large  enough  to  take  in  those  objects 
which  we  commonly  associate  with  the  Hospital.  If  you 
think  of  the  description  you  have  read  in  Romances 
(Ivanhoe,  for  instance)  about  the  reception  of  Pilgrims 

in  the  Middle  Ages  at  the  houses  of  great  men,  you  will 

% 

understand  how  the  Etostel  may  have  been  a place  for 
entertaining  guests  who  had  no  particular  claim  except 
that  they  were  wanderers  about  the  world  and  had  need 
of  shelter.  To  pass  from  such  entertainment  to  the 
modern  Hotel  with  its  luxuries  and  regular  (sometimes 
irregular)  scale  of  prices,  is  difficult.  But  it  is  no  more 
difficult  than  to  pass  from  any  facts  which  indicate 
one  stage  of  civilization  to  those  which  indicate  another. 
And  it  is  well  to  recollect  that  the  Hotel  like  the  Hostel 
is  a sign  that  we  are  wanderers,  though  we  may  wander 
in  coaches  or  by  railways,  instead  of  on  foot  or  on 
palfreys,  and  that  Leighton  wished  to  die  in  an  inn 
because  it  told  him  that  he  was  a pilgrim  and  that  his 
settled  habitation  was  elsewhere. 

I believe  that  these  thoughts  are  of  some  help  to  us 
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when  we  enter  a London  Hospital ; at  least  I find  tliem 
so,  and  I wish  they  had  been  more  present  to  me  when 
I was  in  the  midst  of  one.  The  force  of  the  word 
Hospital  as  a place  of  guests,  guests  that  may  tarry 
possibly  for  a year,  more  likely  for  a month,  still  more 
likely  for  less  than  a week,  perhaps  only  for  a night,  is 
brought  home  to  any  one  who  goes  into  a sick  ward ; 
who  sees  a man  or  a woman  lying  upon  a bed ; who 
hears,  it  may  be,  a few  groans  from  that  bed,  or  it  may 
be  a long  story  of  sorrows  and  of  sins,  of  faithless 
friends,  of  children  that  must  be  left ; and  who  the  next 
time  sees  the  curtains  closed  around  that  bed,  or  another 
man  or  woman  occupying  it,  with  other  pains,  other 
friends,  another  history.  The  Hostel  has  changed  its 
lodgers.  While  there  he  was  denoted  less  by  his  sur- 
name or  Christian  name  than  by  the  number  upon  his 
ticket.  Even  his  coffin  has  most  likely  no  name  upon 
it.  We  only  know  that  he  lived  once  and  lives  still,  and 
that  there  is  One  who  is  acquainted  with  all  that  he  was 
and  is. 

The  Hospital  is  then  strictly  a place  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  guests.  Such  it  was  felt  to  be  by  those  who 
founded  the  Hospitals  in  the  Middle  Ages ; such  it  was 
felt  to  be  by  those  who  have  founded  them  in  more  recent 
times.  The  worthy  printer  and  bookseller,  who  left  funds 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Hospital  with  which  I was 
connected,  had  originally  intended  that  his  institution 
should  be  for  those  who  could  get  admission  nowhere 
else ; for  the  waifs  and  estrays  of  society  who  had  nothing 
but  poverty  and  sickness  to  recommend  them.  He  found 
in  his  lifetime  that  he  could  not  carry  out  his  design  to 
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this  extent : he  would  have  created  a mere  asylum  for 
paupers.  A discretion  was  therefore  left  to  the  trustees 
of  his  will,  which  they  exercised,  I conceive,  with  much 
wisdom ; not  limiting  the  bounty  of  the  founder  more 
than  was  absolutely  necessary,  admitting  all  forms  of 
disease,  and  demanding  no  credentials  of  character.  As 
that  Hospital  is  not  more  than  a century  and  a half  old, 
as  the  founder  of  it  was  a Protestant  and  a tradesman, 
not  acting,  so  far  as  I have  ever  heard,  under  the 
influence  of  any  specially  devout  impulses,  it  may  be 
a better  test  of  the  feeling  which  has  consciously  or 
unconsciously  produced  Hospitals  than  any  of  the 
earlier  records  of  such  foundations.  Sympathy  with 
human  beings  simply  as  such,  with  creatures  who  could 
bring  no  other  sign  and  test  of  their  being  human,  but 
simply  that  they  had  the  penalty  of  Adam,  that  they 
were  sufferers,  that  death  had  set  his  seal  and  mark 
upon  them — this  was  the  motive.  There  might  be  lower 
motives  mingling  with  this.  There  might — I believe 
there  must — have  been  a higher  inspiration  than  this — 
obeyed  without  being  confessed.  But  something  of  this 
is  indicated,  I think,  in  all  cases,  where  houses  have 
been  opened  for  the  leper  in  the  East,  and  for  every  kind 
of  bodily  malady  in  the  West.  The  Knights  Hospitallers 
bestowed  their  care  and  affection  specially,  or  at  least  in 
the  first  instance,  upon  the  pilgrims  who  visited  the 
Sepulchre.  Every  Hospitaller  since,  whether  knight  or 
esquire,  or  man  of  low  degree,  has  been  providing  for 
men  who  must  visit  a sepulchre,  perhaps  not  altogether 
without  a thought  that  all  had  a right  to  visit  the 
Sepulchre. 
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Apparently  the  founders  of  Colleges,  of  such  Colleges 
I mean  as  those  of  Oxford,  or  Cambridge,  or  Paris,  or 
Salamanca,  or  Bologna,  had  the  most  different  object 
possible  from  this.  They  were  aware  that  Colleges,  or 
Corporations,  or,  as  we  might  say  in  modern  days, 
Trades  Unions,  for  the  carrying  on  of  different  handi- 
crafts, existed  already,  and  had  received  charters  from 
different  Sovereigns.  What  they  endeavoured  was  to 
establish  Colleges  or  Corporations  specially  for  what 
were  not  handicrafts ; for  head-crafts,  or  as  they  ex- 
pressed it,  for  humane  studies.  Human,  or  humane 
life,  they  thought,  was  not  adorned  most  by  those 
things  which  are  made  by  the  hands.  It  does  not  con- 
sist in  the  abundance  of  goods  which  a man  possesses. 
The  true  humanity  lies  in  those  things  which  are  not 
seen,  not  tangible,  which  cannot  be  exchanged  in  the 
market.  To  advance  and  cultivate  these  was  the  object 
of  their  Colleges.  They  were  societies  like  the  others. 
For  these  common  human  possessions  surely  should  be 
sought  for  by  men  working  together,  even  more  than 
those  which  some  may  have  and  others  may  want. 
What  a different  view  of  humanity  this  seems  to  be 
from  that  which  our  friend  Guy,  the  benevolent  book- 
seller, had!  Wounds,  fevers,  palsies,  are  his  signs  of 
humanity,  all  that  proves  what  a curse  has  fallen  on  us. 
The  humanity  of  the  founder  of  the  College  is  that 
which  is  connected  with  everything  that  is  free,  beau- 
tiful, orderly,  divine.  He  aspires  to  prove  that  these 
are  the  substantial  treasures  without  which  a man  does 
not  deserve  his  name.  Can  you  conceive  a greater 
opposition  than  this  ? And  yet  there  are  also  points  of 
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the  closest  resemblance  between  these  two  conceptions 
and  the  institutions  which  sprang  out  of  them.  Both 
alike  regard  men  apart  from  their  mere  accidents.  The 
College  entertains  the  poor  man  as  its  guest,  no  less 
than  the  sick-house  does.  He  may  be  taught  in  one ; 
he  may  be  cured  in  the  other.  One  treats  him  as 
having  the  greatest  capacities  for  good,  just  as  the 
other  treats  him  as  having  all  actual  misery.  Is  it  any 
wonder,  then,  that  the  Hospital  and  the  College,  wide  as 
they  seem  apart  if  one  looks  at  them  from  one  point  of 
view,  should  still  retain  marks  of  relationship  and  of  a 
common  descent?  Is  it  strange  that  they  should  not 
merely  be  confused  in  the  case  of  Bluecoat  boys  and 
Chelsea  pensioners,  but  that  they  should  have  been 
found  necessary  to  each  other  in  these  days  when  we 
should  expect  that  the  differences  between  then-  pro- 
vinces would  be  most  marked?  For  this  is  the 
point  to  which  I have  been  leading  you.  Every  Hos- 
pital which  exists  in  London  has  produced  an  eminent 
College  or  school.  Nearly  every  College  which  has 
been  founded  of  late  years  has  sought  alliance  with 
a Hospital. 

You  see  it  must  be  so.  Guy,  the  bookseller,  might 
merely  intend  to  provide  an  asylum  for  a number  of 
sick  people ; but  if  any  good  is  to  come  to  those  sick 
people,  if  they  are  not  merely  to  suffer  terribly,  to  die 
and  to  be  buried,  there  must  be  a staff  of  medical  men 
to  look  after  them.  These  medical  men  must  have 
a scientific  knowledge  as  the  basis  of  their  experience  ; 
they  must  cultivate  that  knowledge  by  experience; 
they  must  have  younger  helpers  to  do  the  work  which 
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they  have  not  time  to  do.  These  they  must  educate  hy 
direct  instruction  in  hooks,  and  hy  all  the  fund  of 
practical  wisdom  which  the  sufferers  in  the  Hospital 
supply.  Thus  a school  or  college  grows  up  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  Hospital  to  meet  its  necessities.  Or  if 
there  is  the  College  already,  as  in  the  case  of  University 
College  and  King’s  College,  one  vast  field  of  human 
culture  must  he  disregarded  or  most  imperfectly  tended, 
unless  a Hospital  can  he  raised  in  which  the  informa- 
tion given  hy  lectures  may  he  tested  and  illustrated  and 
expanded. 

This  union  I regard  as  one  of  those  wonderful  bless- 
ings which  seem  to  he  created  hy  our  necessities  or  our 
ingenuity,  hut  are  really  the  fulfilment  of  a divine 
purpose ; our  circumstances  being  used  as  the  instru- 
ments for  making  us  understand  and  realize  a good 
that,  if  we  had  been  left  to  our  devices,  we  should  have 
missed  utterly.  I have  known  something  of  the  College 
habit  of  mind,  and  something  of  the  Hospital  habit  of 
mind.  I have  been  tempted  to  look  at  my  fellow- 
creatures  wholly  on  the  ideal  side;  and  I have  been 
tempted  to  look  at  them  wholly  on  the  actual  side  ; — to 
think  of  them  apart  from  all  experience ; to  think  of 
them  simply  under  all  the  miserable  conditions  in  which 
they  present  themselves  to  us  in  such  a city  as  this. 

I scarcely  know  which  tendency  is  the  more  perilous ; 
which  leads  at  last  to  most  despondency  and  to  most 
recklessness.  One  of  the  great  helps  which  we  ask 
from  you  is  to  keep  us  from  falling  into  either ; from 
being  cold  and  abstract  on  the  one  hand ; from  believing 
nothing  but  ill  of  our  fellow-creatures,  from  regarding 
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them  merely  as  victims  of  sin  and  death,  on  the  other. 
We  want  this  aid;  if  I may  judge  from  what  I have 
known  myself,  your  sex  might  do  very  much  indeed  to 
supply  it.  But  there  are  great  hindrances.  Your  com- 
passion for  human  wretchedness,  physical  and  moral, 
inclines  you  to  look  at  the  world  from  the  Hospital 
side;  though  you  would  gladly  think  "better  of  us  all 
than  we  deserve,  you  are  driven  "by  the  spectacles  of 
disease  and  death  and  crime,  which  thrust  themselves 
upon  you,  to  regard  the  universe  as  a great  Lazaretto, 
in  which  you  may  find  plentiful  occasions  for  charity 
and  benevolence ; in  which  you  may  cultivate  your  own 
better  feelings  and  do  something  to  alleviate  grief ; but 
which  is  given  up  by  a necessary  and  even  divine  law 
to  the  disorders  you  find  in  it.  I am  bound  to  say  that 
I think  we  clergymen  have  strengthened  you  in  this 
habit  of  mind,  and  that  in  turn  you  have  strengthened 
us  in  it.  And  it  is  this  which  makes  us  both  unin- 
telligible to  the  medical  man,  and  which  leads  us  to 
judge  him  harshly. 

I will  explain  what  I mean.  You  have  often 
thought,  I dare  say,  on  going  into  an  hospital,  that 
there  was  something  very  hard  and  professional  in  the 
way  in  which  medical  men  look  at  their  poor  patients ; 
as  if  their  diseases  were  subjects  chiefly  for  observation 
and  commentary;  probably  for  inferences  which  may 
improve  the  science  of  pathology  or  physiology.  You 
have  perhaps  decided  that  the  body  of  medical  students 
is  a rough,  unfeeling  class,  who  can  see  the  most 
acute  suffering  continually,  and  yet  maintain  a light 
temper,  perhaps  a flippant  mode  of  speaking,  in  the 
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midst  of  it.  All  this  lias  seemed  to  you  very  shocking, 
and  you  have  said  to  yourselves, — ‘ Oh  that  those  who 
‘go  about  among  these  sufferers  could  understand  their 
‘ distresses,  could  invite  their  confidence,  could  awaken 
‘ their  consciences,  could  speak  words  of  comfort  to  them 
‘ while  they  apply  sharp  and  needful  remedies.’  I 
would  say  to  you,  ‘Entertain  just  as  many  of  these 
‘ reflections  as  may  lead  you  to  become  helpers  of  the 
‘ doctors,  but  dismiss  any  of  them  which  lead  you  to 
‘judge  him  with  the  least  severity.’  I can  answer  for 
myself,  that  most  of  the  acts  of  medical  men — and,  I 
would  add,  of  medical  students — have  given  me  much 
less  cause  for  complaint  than  for  shame.  I wish  I had 
ever  shown  to  the  patients  anything  like  the  amount 
of  practical  sympathy  which  they  showed  continually ; 
I wish  my  feelings  had  been  as  little  blunted  by  the 
sight  of  suffering  as  theirs  were.  I will  go  further. 
I wish  I had  borne  as  true  a witness  for  God  as  I saw 
them  bearing.  I say  this  deliberately,  not  having  in- 
tentionally shut  my  eyes  to  any  delinquencies,  being 
perfectly  aware  that  neither  the  seniors  nor  juniors  in 
these  schools  are  angels,  nor  perhaps  always  particularly 
religious  men,  and  having  often  heard  both  express 
sentiments  far  more  worldly  than  I should  like  to  incul- 
cate. I say  it,  because  I believe  it  to  be  true,  and 
because,  if  it  is  true,  you  ought  to  know  it  for  more 
reasons  than  one.  You  ought  to  understand  that  the 
study  of  disease  for  the  purposes  of  science,  has  no 
tendency  in  itself  to  harden  the  heart ; that  it  is  a very 
good  and  blessed  thing  to  know  the  laws  of  the  human 
frame,  because  they  arc  God’s  laws,  and  because  all 
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kinds  of  disease  and  disorder  are  an  infraction  of  those 
laws,  a departure  from  the  state  in  which  man  is  meant 
to  "be ; and  further,  that  it  is  a divine  study  to  learn 
how  these  infractions  occur : what  natural  causes,  and 
what  causes  produced  by  human  sin  and  self-will,  lead 
to  them,  and  what  means  there  are  provided  in  God’s 
universe  for  the  relief  or  mitigation  of  them.  You 
may  say  that  you  knew  all  this  before.  I am  glad  to 
hear  it.  I am  glad  that  I am  telling  you  nothing  new 
when  I say  that  the  work  of  the  physician  is  not  only 
a useful  and  necessary  one,  but  a holy  one.  I know 
that  conviction  must  have  been  often  in  your  minds, 
that  you  must  have  received  it  from  reading  your 
Bibles.  But  I wish  to  impress  it  upon  you  very  so- 
lemnly, because  you  may  again  help  to  impress  it  upon 
the  physician  and  upon  society,  because  you  may  thus 
convert  a great  deal  of  what  would  be  merely  vague 
pity  into  active  service,  and  because  you  can  make 
that  service  of  the  greatest  avail,  both  in  softening  the 
ministries  of  the  medical  man,  and  in  doing  what  he 
cannot  do. 

That  which  I admire  in  the  medical  man  is  this. 
Though  he  is  continually  looking  upon  disease,  he 
believes  in  health.  He  never  for  a moment  allows  him- 
self to  regard  disease  as  the  ordinary  natural  condition 
of  man,  though  no  one  has  so  many  temptations  to  do 
so.  He  never  fancies  that  he  is  to  enter  into  terms 
with  it,  to  acknowledge  its  supremacy.  He  lias  to  fight 
with  it ; and  if  he  falls  half-a-dozen  times,  he  is  to  rise 
up  and  begin  the  fight  again.  We  smile  at  the  old 
alchemist  who  was  always  searching  for  an  elixir. 
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Doubtless  lie  was  often  deceived ; doubtless  be  often 
became  a deceiver  and  impostor.  There  were  quacks 
in  those  days  as  there  are  in  ours.  But  his  despe- 
rate zeal  had  its  ground  in  a faith  that  death  is  an 
intruder  into  God’s  world ; that  life  is  man's  time  con- 
dition. This  faith  has  borne  fruit  in  science,  and  may 
bear  fruit  in  modern  practice.  It  is  altogether  a dif- 
ferent thing  to  believe  that  physical  evil  may  subserve 
high  moral  ends,  and  to  believe  that  we  are  not  to 
labour  incessantly  for  the  extirpation  of  it.  What 
I want  is,  that  your  kindly  feelings  for  your  fellow- 
creatures  should  be  braced  by  the  recollections  upon 
which  the  whole  work  of  the  physician  depends  ; that 
you  should  never  suppose  acquiescence  in  the  Divine 
purpose,  which  is  a high  and  wonderful  gift,  means 
acquiescence  in  confusion  and  disorder,  which  is  no  gift 
of  God  at  all,  but  the  effect  of  cowardice,  fatalism, 
superstition.  This  is  the  lesson  which  a College  is  to 
teach.  This  is  what  women  should  learn,  that  their 
best  and  highest  qualities  may  be  turned  to  the  best 
and  highest  uses.  I am  certain  that  they  require  this 
learning.  I am  certain  that  I require  it,  and  I believe 
we  may  help  each  other  to  obtain  it. 

There  is  nothing  which  causes  me  so  much  repentance 
as  the  not  having  learnt  this  lesson  more  thoroughly, 
and  applied  it  more  steadily  when  I was  the  Chaplain 
of  a Hospital.  When  I went  to  it,  I had  a persuasion, 
but  not  a sufficiently  strong  and  rooted  persuasion,  that 
if  any  good  was  to  be  done  among  the  patients  by  the 
spiritual  adviser,  he  must  co-operate  with  the  medical 
staff;  that  he  must  try  and  make  them  understand 
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what  he  was  aiming  at,  and,  if  possible,  clear  their 
minds  respecting  their  own  aims.  I saw  this ; I saw 
that  a single  clergyman  among  such  a mass  of  human 
wretchedness  must  he  a very  feeble  person,  even  if 
he  had  a hundred  times  as  much  zeal  and  a thousand 
times  as  much  knowledge  of  human  beings  as  I had. 
Unless  all  were  co-operating — medical  officers,  medical 
students,  superintendents,  nurses  — unless  a common 
spirit  actuated  them  and  the  pastor — his  work  was  likely 
to  be  a very  barren  and  useless  one.  But  I committed 
this  great  blunder.  I had  a conceited  dream  that  I 
could  teach  the  medical  officer,  or  at  least  the  medical 
student,  the  morals  of  his  profession ; which  possibly 
I might  have  been  able  to  do,  if  I had  first  leamt  the 
morals  of  my  own.  They  might  have  taught  me  those 
morals  if  I had  considered  well  and  wisely  what  they  were 
doing,  and  how  they  were  doing  it,  and  had  sought  to 
apply  their  methods  in  a different  kind  of  labour.  I 
ought  to  have  remembered  every  time  I went  into  a ward 
of  the  Hospital,  ‘ Though  there  are  all  kinds  and  forms 
£ of  moral  disease  among  the  people  who  are  lying  on 
£ these  beds,  still  they  are  intended  for  health.  No 
£ man  or  woman  here,  into  whatever  habits  of  evil  he 
£ or  she  may  have  sunk,  has  made  or  can  make  those 
£ habits  into  a law ; there  is  a true  state  for  all  and 
£ each  of  us.  God  would  bring  every  one  to  that  state.’ 
If  I had  kept  this  conviction  as  steadily  and  firmly 
before  me  as  the  corresponding  conviction  is  before  the 
mind  of  the  physician,  when  he  considers  the  nature  of 
each  complaint  and  the  remedies  which  are  fittest  for  it, 
I should  have  been  hopeful  where  I was  desponding, 
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and  have  done  good  when  I was  utterly  inefficient.  I 
am  certain  that  I am  right.  I know  that  just  so  far 
as  I ever  had  this  conviction,  my  whole  mind  was 
raised.  I could  speak  right  and  true  words.  And  I 
know  also  that  the  loss  of  this  conviction  brings  after  it 
listlessness,  indifference,  and  that  hardness  of  heart  of 
which  the  spiritual  teacher  must  accuse  himself  before 
he  can  ever  dare  to  impute  it  to  any  other  person 
whatsoever. 

Let  me  beseech  you  to  remember  this  if  ever  you 
visit  the  wards  of  a Hospital.  It  is  a perfect  nightmare 
to  look  upon  the  sufferers  that  are  gathered  there,  if  you 
have  it  not.  They  have  come  from  all  quarters  of  the 
town,  perhaps  from  all  parts  of  England.  You  know 
next  to  nothing  of  their  previous  circumstances.  What 
you  gather  from  themselves  is  not  always  intelligible, 
not  always  trustworthy.  The  majority  of  those  that 
have  met  with  accidents  have  met  with  them  when 
they  were  drunk : drunkenness  has  had  immensely  to 
do  with  many  of  the  forms  of  sudden  or  lingering 
disease.  It  is  impossible  not  to  suppose  that  a number 
have  come  out  of  dark  dens  where  there  has  been  every 
temptation  to  foulness  and  corruption.  Is  it  enough  to 
look  upon  these  and  say,  ‘ Poor  creatures,  how  miserable 
‘ their  circumstances  have  been ! How  evil  we  might 
‘ have  been  if  we  had  been  in  the  same  ! How  much  we 
‘ ought  to  pity  and  forgive  them’?  It  is  not  enough  ; 
this  will  not  do.  Those  who  try  such  thoughts  in  a 
Hospital  will  find  them  fail.  Such  compassion  has 
nothing  to  rest  upon— nothing  which  some  unusual 
exhibition  of  brutality,  or  something  that  looks  like 
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ingratitude,  may  not  shake  to  the  ground.  We  must 
believe  that  there  is  that  which  we  can  speak  to  in  all 
these  people.  We  must  recognise  a man  in  whatever 
abyss  he  may  be  sunk— a man  still  capable  of  health 
and  resurrection.  We  must  get  the  doctor’s  faith  before 
we  take  upon  ourselves  to  cure  him  of  what  we  call 
his  unbelief.  We  must  act  upon  the  conviction  that 
the  Lord  of  the  universe  is  a healer,  and  that  we  are 
to  be  healers  under  Him.  I speak  earnestly  of  my  ex- 
perience upon  this  point,  because  it  is  so  closely  con- 
nected with  all  my  thoughts  about  this  College  for- 
ladies,  as  well  as  with  all  my  remembrances  of  the 
Hospital  in  which  I worked  or  pretended  to  work. 
And  it  is  connected  also  with  a discovery  which  I made 
then  of  my  own  ignorance  about  the  sense,  and  even 
the  plain  words,  of  the  Book  which,  as  a Clergyman, 
I had  undertaken  to  make  the  rule  of  my  life,  and  to 
set  before  others  as  the  rule  of  theirs. 

I had  been  taught,  as  most  of  us  are,  that  when 
our  Lord  healed  lepers  and  palsied  men,  these  were 
miracles  performed  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  to 
attest  Plis  divine  power  and  mission,  and  that  now 
all  these  things  are  done  by  what  are  called  natural 
means.  I suppose,  if  I had  been  speaking  to  re- 
spectable and  civilized  people,  I should  have  adopted 
that  language.  But  when  I was  reading  to  the  people 
in  their  wards,  or  even  preaching  to  them  in  their 
Chapel,  I found  it  would  not  do.  I could  not  frame 
my  lips  to  this  kind  of  discourse.  Something  else 
came  out  of  them,  whether  I liked  it  or  no.  I was 
forced  to  speak  as  if  those  whom  I was  addressing  were 
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under  the  same  government  as  those  who  lived  in 
Capernaum,  or  fished  on  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret  1800 
years  ago.  I was  forced  to  say  that  these  acts  showed 
who  it  was  that  was  healing  them  of  any  of  their 
diseases ; whose  servants  the  physicians  and  surgeons 
were.  I was  forced  to  speak  of  Him  as  coming  into 
the  world  to  try  conclusions  with  all  the  enemies  of 
human  beings,  and  to  show  that  they  were  not  supreme. 
That  mode  of  thinking  and  talking  was,  as  I said, 
brought  home  to  me  by  intercourse  with  people  who 
could  have  understood  no  other,  and  who,  some  of  them 
at  least,  did  understand  that.  I should  not  have  ven- 
tured, I dare  say,  to  utter  these  words  in  ears  polite. 
I should  have  expected  that  those  ears  would  be  closed 
against  them  ; that  they  would  be  rejected  as  very  silly 
and  mystical.  But,  having  once  got  into  the  custom, 
I cannot  change  it,  whatever  audience  I may  be  thrown 
amongst.  I must  take  the  plain  words  of  the  Gospels 
instead  of  the  conventional  substitutes  for  them ; and, 
doing  so,  I can  say  to  men  of  science,  if  they  care  to 
listen,  4 1 agree  with  you  altogether,  that  health  is  the 
‘ law  of  the  universe,  and  that  sickness  and  disease, 
‘ with  all  that  promotes  them,  are  to  be  resisted,  just  as 
‘ one  has  to  resist  the  moral  evils — the  sloth,  the  iridif- 
4 ference,  the  money-getting  spirit — which  produce  so 
‘ many  of  them.  I must  believe  so,  because  the  Lord, 
4 whom  I confess,  came  into  the  world  healing  sicknesses 
4 and  casting  out  devils.’ 

Such  teachings  as  I speak  of  were  addressed  to  the 
twenty  or  thirty  who  might  be  in  any  ward.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  such  words  were  meant  for  all  and 
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suited  all,  whatever  their  previous  conditions  might 
have  been.  I could  not  find  that  it  was  doing  harm 
to  the  worst  man  to  tell  him  of  a Deliverer,  whom  he 
might  trust,  who  would  raise  him  out  of  the  evil  into 
which  he  had  sunk ; or  that  the  most  religious  person 
wanted  any  better  news  than  that  such  an  one  was 
always  at  hand.  If  you  ask  me  about  my  treatment  of 
particular  cases,  I have  very  little  to  tell  you  that  is 
worth  your  hearing.  I believe  it  was  for  the  most  part 
very  ignorant  and  blundering  treatment ; and  that  the 
perseverance,  minute  attention,  and  earnest  reflection 
of  the  physician  upon  each  case  which  came  under  his 
notice,  were  what  I had  most  need  to  copy  and  most 
failed  in  copying.  Upon  one  or  two  points,  however,  I 
came  to  very  decided  convictions,  which  I have  not  seen 
cause  since  to  abandon.  One  of  them  had  reference 
to  the  objections  which  the  physician  now  and  then  does 
raise,  and  much  more  frequently  is  suspected  of  raising, 
against  interference  with  the  heart  and  conscience  of  the 
patient,  lest  his  bad  symptoms  should  be  aggravated, 
and  especially  lest  he  should  be  thrown  into  a violent 
feverish  excitement.  I heard  of  such  fears  as  being- 
common  in  former  days.  I very  seldom  encountered 
them,  though  I should  have  attended  to  them  scrupulously 
if  I had.  But  what  I was  persuaded  of  was  this,  that 
if  there  is  any  clashing  between  that  which  is  best 
according  to  the  views  of  the  physician,  and  that  which 
is  best  according  to  the  views  of  the  chaplain,  one  or 
the  other  is  committing  some  mistake  in  his  own  sphere. 
And  since  my  business  was  not  to  consider  what  might 
be  the  mistakes  of  the  physician,  but  what  were  likely 
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to  be  my  own,  I was  brought  to  perceive  how  easily 
I might  confound  appealing  to  the  conscience  of  the 
patient  with  acting  upon  his  nerves.  I was  certain  that 
I should  hurt  the  bodily  health  of  the  patient  if  I fell 
into  this  confusion,  but  that  I should  trifle  much  more 
grievously  with  his  moral  disease,  and  should  be  only 
producing  a paroxysm  of  fear,  instead  of  leading  to 
an  earnest  repentance.  I found  these  words  in  the 
Gospel,  ‘ Repent , for  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand.' 
I might  in  my  wisdom  have  been  disposed  to  read  ‘ the 
kingdom  of  hell,’  but  I could  not  hear  that  any  manu- 
script justified  that  alteration.  And  when  I tried  the 
words  as  they  stand  written,  it  seemed  to  me  that  there 
was  much  greater  awe  as  well  as  power  in  them.  A 
man  is  much  more  awe-stricken  at  being  encountered  by 
a perfectly  good  being  who,  he  hears,  is  near  him,  looking 
at  him,  seeking  to  raise  him,  than  by  the  vision  of  a 
destroyer.  That  rises  up  too ; but  as  one  from  which 
he  is  to  fly ; as  a strong  man  armed,  from  whom  a 
stronger  is  come  to  emancipate  him.  The  hope  may 
be  cast  aside  as  too  good  to  be  true,  and  the  captive  may 
hug  his  chains.  Or  it  may  be  embraced,  and  there  may 
be  tears  of  sorrow  and  shame.  But  in  neither  case  will 
the  doctor  have  occasion  to  prescribe  opium,  because 
you  have  produced  delirium. 

Another  lesson  I learnt  which  I may  have  some- 
times pushed  too  far  since,  but  which  I do  not  think  I 
can  ever  forget.  A young  spiritual  practitioner  is  very 
apt  to  follow  the  medical  practitioner  in  one  respect, 
while  he  forgets  his  example  in  most  others.  lie  will 
probably  ask  a great  number  of  questions  about  his 
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patient’s  symptoms.  Too  often,  I am  afraid,  lie  asks 
them  out  of  a book.  If  not,  he  will  apply  habits  and 
measures  of  his  own  mind — as  I have  done  very  often — 
where  they  were  most  unsuitable.  If  the  answers  to 
these  questions  are  given  glibly  and  methodically,  the 
visitor  is  pleased ; if  there  is  silence,  he  is  grieved, 
perhaps  angry.  Of  all  kinds  of  injustice,  this,  I appre- 
hend, is  the  greatest ; of  all  tortures  it  is  often  the  most 
cruel ; of  all  temptations  to  self-deception  it  is  the 
hardest  to  resist.  No  doubt  it  is  an  infinite  gift  to  have 
the  look,  the  voice,  the  manner  which  invite  confidence. 
But  if  one  has  not  these,  surely  it  is  better  to  accept  the 
confession  when  it  is  given,  than  to  force  it.  Surely  it 
is  always  better  to  speak  of  One  who  knows  all,  and 
to  whom  all  may  be  laid  bare,  rather  than  to  break 
violently  into  a treasure-house,  in  which,  after  all,  you 
will  never  discover  half  the  secrets,  and  will  probably 
set  a false  estimate  upon  those  you  do  rifle. 

There  is  another  point,  also,  of  which  I think  I ought 
to  speak.  Young  Clergymen  are,  of  course,  very  ambi- 
tious. It  is  much  beneath  them  to  dwell  merely  upon 
what  they  call  the  elements  of  religious  knowledge; 
they  like  exceedingly  to  show  their  hearers  how  pro- 
found they  are.  I had  as  much  of  this  vanity  as  any 
one,  and  I heard  continually  how  little  it  could  be  grati- 
fied in  a Hospital ; how  certain  one  would  be  to  shoot 
over  the  people’s  heads,  unless  one  was  always  repeating 
to  them  first  principles ; how  utterly  ignorant  they  were  of 
these  and  of  all  the  commonest  facts  of  natural  and  re- 
vealed Religion.  All  that  is  said  about  this  ignorance  may 
be  true.  The  Chaplain  of  a Hospital  has  often  small  power 
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of  ascertaining  how  true  it  is  in  one  case  or  another,  for 
a sick  Englishman  is  not  in  the  hahit  of  letting  you  see 
readily  how  much  or  how  little  he  knows.  But  I can 
truly  say,  I never  met  with  a man  who  was  not  profound 
enough  for  anything  that  I had  to  tell  him,  who  had 
not  depths  within  him  which  were  far  below  my  sound- 
ings. If  one  came  with  one’s  grammar  of  Divinity  cut 
and  dried,  the  man  evidently  wanted  some  better  and 
more  living  food  than  that.  If  you  dared  to  mock  him 
■with  refinements  and  subtleties,  you  found  that  he  was 
much  more  of  a philosopher  than  you  were.  It  is  a very 
humbling,  very  levelling,  experience  to  come  at  all  into 
contact  with  the  mind  and  spirit  of  a fellow-creature.  A 
thousand  high  conceits  are  laid  low  by  it.  What  seemed 
low  is  exalted.  The  notion  of  first  principles  being 
something  too  poor  for  your  wisdom  to  meddle  with,  is 
scattered  to  the  winds.  You  find  that  first  principles 
are  the  deepest  things  of  all.  You  feel  as  if  your  busi- 
ness through  life  could  only  be  to  feel  your  way  down 
to  them,  and  to  point  out  that  way  to  others.  If  a man 
came  to  the  Hospital  furnished  with  a great  stock  of 
knowledge,  you  might  be  thankful,  but  with  trembling. 
It  probably  proved  that  he  had  had  careful  parents  and 
instructors ; so  far  well.  He  had  a trust  and  responsi- 
bility. The  greatest  good  you  could  do  him  was  to 
show  him  that  his  book-learning  need  not  be  a barrier 
between  him  and  the  realities  to  which  it  was  pointing. 
Or  if  the  sufferer  had  none  of  this  knowledge  at  all,  one 
did  not  find  that  to  cram  him  with  it  was  the  way 
to  give  him  help.  If  he  had  not  knowledge,  lie  had 
enemies  who  were  threatening  to  destroy  him.  The  plain 
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words  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  telling  him  how  to  fight 
with  those  enemies,  cany  a message  and  a meaning  to 
hearts  which  are  shut  against  our  indoctrination,  and  tell 
the  most  ignorant  and  brutal  man  how  very  near  to  him 
that  knowledge  and  that  divine  cultivation  are,  which 
we  are  toiling  all  our  lives  to  win. 

I have  spoken  of  the  School  and  of  the  Hospital  as  if 
they  were  different  portions  of  the  same  institution ; the 
one  comprehending  the  helpers  and  healers,  the  other, 
those  who  come  to  be  helped  and  healed.  But  I believe 
the  Chaplain  of  a Hospital  learns  very  soon  (he  must  be  a 
most  unhappy  man  if  he  does  not)  that  this  distinction 
cannot  be  sharply  maintained.  Unless  he  looks  upon 
the  patients  as  in  a school-house,  in  which  he  and  the 
physician  and  the  nurse  may  be  subordinate  teachers, 
but  all  the  discipline  and  all  the  education  of  which 
have  been  devised,  and  are  actually  carried  on  by  another 
than  they,  I do  not  see  what  he  has  to  say  to  them,  or 
how  he  can  well  bear  his  own  existence.  Our  Visitation 
Service  gives  us  the  hint,  that  this  is  the  way  to  regard 
sickness  and  all  the  other  accidents  of  life.  At  first  we 
suppose  that  is  a very  common-place  doctrine ; vastly 
too  vague  and  general  for  the  particular  cases  which  we 
shall  have  to  deal  with.  We  can  say  something  so 
much  more  pointed  and  distinct,  something  which  shall 
show  our  acquaintance  with  the  specialities  of  human 
experience  and  suffering.  But  I generally  found  that 
those  who  did  know  something  of  those  specialities — 
of  which  I,  who  affected  the  knowledge,  was  very 
ignorant — thought  that  this  was  the  kind  of  message 
which  all  were  wanting  to  hear ; that  so  far  from  over- 
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looking  the  differences  in  the  circumstances  and  feelings 
of  different  men,  it  was  this  that  showed  them  why 
these  differences  had  been  ordained;  this  which  threw 
a clear  light  into  passages  of  their  past  history  in  which 
they  had  been  helplessly  groping  their  way,  and  made 
them  see  that  if  they  would  follow  the  Guide  they  might 
come  out  of  them  into  the  open  sunshine. 

These  remarks  have  no  doubt  peculiar  reference  to 
the  Chaplain  of  a Hospital.  All  my  information 
being  of  his  temptations  and  difficulties,  my  business 
was  to  tell  you  of  these,  not  to  guess  at  those  which 
I have  not  passed  through.  But  I think  you  will 
perceive  that  nearly  all  I have  said  must  apply  to 
others  if  it  applies  to  him.  I do  not  determine  how 
far  it  may  be  expedient  for  any  of  you  to  visit  in  Hos- 
pitals. I have  questioned  intelligent  men  on  that  point 
since  I gave  my  lecture  here  last  month ; and  what 
I have  heard  has  partly  modified,  partly  strengthened, 
the  convictions  which  I had  then.  It  has  modified 
them,  for  I doubt  more  than  I did,  whether  ladies 
should  ask  for  admission  into  hospitals,  either  that  they 
may  learn  nursing  or  that  they  may  practise  it.  I think 
they  may  learn  elsewhere,  and  perhaps  practise  else- 
where, to  the  greater  benefit  of  their  neighbours.  It  has 
strengthened  my  belief,  because  I have  heard  medical  men 
say,  ‘ If  ladies  wait  a little,  they  will  not  have  to  beg 
‘ us,  but  wc  shall  beg  them  to  come  and  help  us.  We 
‘ find  that  the  moral  effect  of  their  presence  in  the  wards 
‘ is  so  beneficial  to  the  patients,  to  the  medical  students, 

' to  ourselves ; it  is  such  a softening,  humanizing, 

‘ health-giving  influence ; it  will  tend  so  much  to  raise 
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1 the  tone  of  the  paid  nurses,  and  to  make  their  services 
‘ more  efficient,  that  our  Governors  will  have  to  go  in 
‘ search,  of  those  whom  you  would  urge  to  offer  them- 
* selves.’ 

This  is  another  view  of  the  case,  certainly,  and  yet, 
I fancy,  a very  reasonable  one.  If  it  is  so,  you  are 
under  a new  obligation  to  try  that  you  may  be  ready 
to  meet  the  demand  when  it  arises.  The  motives  for 
a College  which  shall  organize  both  your  thoughts  and 
your  work,  are  increased  tenfold.  But  then  it  is  most 
necessary  that  you  should  also  understand  well  your 
relation  to  doctors,  students,  nurses,  patients ; that  you 
should  respect  your  coadjutors;  that  the  new  element 
which  is  introduced  into  the  institution  shall  not  be 
a foreign  one,  but  one  that  works  well  and  harmoni- 
ously with  those  that  were  there  before.  If  you  acquire 
from  what  I have  said  a stronger  persuasion  that  the 
medical  man  is  not  merely  abating  physical  misery,  but 
is  doing  a moral  and  godly  work ; if  you  entertain  a 
kindly  feeling  towards  the  medical  student  who  some- 
times, with  a rough  outside,  has  the  most  genuine  kind- 
ness and  frankness  within,  and  is  capable  of  high  and 
chivalrous  feelings  when  there  are  any  to  call  them 
forth,  you  will  do  immeasurably  more  good  than  if  you 
supposed  that  you  were  merely  going  to  counteract  by 
your  influence  what  had  been  previously  ungenial  or 
unhealthy.  And  I would  urge  you  not  to  indulge  con- 
temptuous thoughts  of  the  paid  nurse.  She  may  be 
often  drunken,  (I  mean  especially  the  night-nurse,) 
sometimes  inattentive  to  her  duties,  sometimes,  but  I 
believe  rarely,  without  feeling  for  the  patients.  These 
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are  enormous  abuses  and  scandals,  no  doubt.  But  the 
temptations  to  these  evils  among  persons  brought  up 
as  they  are,  are  also  enormous ; and  I suspect  you  will 
have  quite  as  often  occasion  to  wonder  at  their  tender- 
ness and  their  skill,  and  to  ask  how  such  gifts  can  have 
come  to  them,  as  to  lament  over  their  deficiencies  and 
offences.  If  you  wish  to  correct  the  last,  I beseech 
you  to  do  justice  to  the  first,  qualities.  They  can  be 
drawn  out.  There  may  be  great  difficulties,  great 
disappointments,  as  there  are  in  every  right  work ; 
but  it  is  to  be  done,  and  you,  I believe,  are  the  persons 
to  do  it.  These  women  have  never  had  a fair  chance. 
They  have  never  seen  any  of  the  better  and  more  ele- 
vated specimens  of  their  own  sex.  The  atmosphere  of 
a Hospital  is  less  favourable  to  them  than  to  any  per- 
sons who  are  connected  with  it.  But  it  may  become 
a school  for  them,  as  it  may  be  one  for  you  and  for  the 
doctor,  and  for  the  divine. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  an  especial  view  to  this  result 
that  I have  spoken  to-day.  The  Hospital,  as  I have 
shown  you,  is  a collection  of  guests,  invited  and  ga- 
thered in  from  all  quarters.  It  is  a fair  specimen  of 
the  poor  population  of  a town.  You  can  find  no- 
where in  a small  compass  so  fair  a representation  of  it. 
The  Workhouse  contains  only  paupers.  The  Hos- 
pital contains  the  working  man  in  every  employment, 
the  working  woman  of  every  degree,  the  domestic  ser- 
vant of  the  highest  and  the  lowest  household.  What- 
ever maxims  then  are  true  about  the  inmates  of  these 
institutions,  must  apply,  with  of  course  a number  of 
local  and  individual  modifications,  to  those  same  people 
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when  they  are  scattered  abroad  in  different  districts  and 
parishes.  The  rules  for  visiting  them,  the  methods  of 
helping  them,  must  of  course  he  altogether  different. 
These  you  must  learn  from  others;  I have  not  at- 
tempted to  give  you  a hint  upon  them.  Much  too,  in 
your  ways  of  speaking  to  women,  even  on  spiritual 
topics,  must  he  changed  when  you  find  them  surrounded 
hy  their  children,  in  the  midst  of  their  household  occu- 
pations. But  the  principles  which  I have  dwelt  upon 
are,  I believe,  brought  to  the  severest  test  of  experiment 
in  the  Hospital,  that  they  may  govern  our  conduct 
everywhere.  It  is  not  less  necessary  to  remember  in 
the  streets  and  alleys  of  London  than  in  the  wards  of 
Bartholomew’s  or  the  Middlesex,  that  health, — physical 
health  and  moral  health, — is  God’s  law;  that  all  the 
forms  of  physical  as  well  as  of  moral  disease  are  the 
effects  of  man’s  transgression.  It  is  necessary  to  remind 
ourselves,  in  the  case  of  every  man  with  whom  we  con- 
verse, that  we  are  not  to  speak  to  his  evil  and  his 
corruption,  but  to  that  in  him  which  is  struggling 
against  evil  and  corruption.  You  will  find  it,  I believe, 
everywhere  desirable  to  use  the  New  Testament  and 
the  Psalms  as  your  great  guides  in  speaking  to  the 
hearts  of  people,  and  to  use  them  simply  and  naturally, 
following  the  words  themselves  and  not  the  commen- 
taries upon  them,  which  are  so  much  harder  to  under- 
stand. You  will  find  it  well  everywhere  to  abstain 
from  torturing  questions,  and  not  to  despair  of  any 
for  their  ignorance,  because  you  believe  there  is  a light 
which  lighteneth  eveiy  one.  And,  above  all,  there  can 
be  no  reason  for  thinking  the  Hospital  a place  for 
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education,  but  because  you  think  the  world  one,  and 
that  every  event  in  every  man’s  life  is  a part  of  his 
education. 

A part  of  Ms  education — and  also  a part  of  yours. 
This  is  one  point  more  on  which  I wish  to  say  a word 
before  I conclude.  It  has  seemed  to  some — it  may  seem 
to  some  of  you — as  if  the  effect  of  entering  a College  for 
work,  or  of  engaging  in  regular  works  for  the  poor,  must 
be  to  withdraw  you  from  all  graceful  accomplishments, 
from  the  cultivation  of  your  own  minds.  Some  may 
count  this  an  easy  and  reasonable  sacrifice ; some  may 
doubt  whether  it  is  demanded  of  them.  My  own  sym- 
pathies are  with  the  latter,  and  not  with  the  former 
class.  I believe  the  sacrifice  is  not  demanded,  or  only 
in  a very  few  cases,  and  that  you  would  be  wronging 
the  rich,  the  poor,  and  yourselves,  if  you  made  it. 
I remember  to  have  heard  a lady  say,  who  lived  much 
among  the  sick  and  the  dying,  and  who  would  willingly 
have  been  spent  for  them,  ‘ What  a sin  it  is  not  to 
‘ go  oftener  to  the  National  G allery  !’  I did  not  under- 
stand the  words  well  at  the  time.  I think  I understand 
them  better  now.  The  more  we  see  of  the  forms  of 
misery,  the  signs  and  witnesses  of  the  Fall,  the  more 
need  is  there  to  contemplate  that  which  is  highest  and 
most  beautiful,  and  to  realize,  as  the  painter  may  help 
us  to  do,  the  connexion  of  this  with  that  which  is  so 
stained  and  marred.  All  arts  may  serve  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  effect  of  seeing  men’s  wretchedness,  and 
ministering  to  it,  will  not  be  to  make  any  of  them 
worthless  in  your  eyes,  but  to  teach  you  how  you  may 
disconnect  them  with  the  vanity  which  docs  'make  them 
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worthless.  All  art  will ' he  ennobled,  purified,  trans- 
figured, when  you  feel  what  a witness  it  bears  for  God’s 
purposes  to  His  creatures,  and  how  it  may  assist  in 
raising  them.  A College  which  is  to  fit  ladies  for 
teaching  working  women,  for  nursing  the  sick,  for  visit- 
ing the  workhouse,  may,  and  I believe  will,  do  much  to 
elevate  the  tone  of  their  whole  education,  and  therefore 
to  civilize  the  whole  land. 
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LECTURE  II. 

THE  COUNTRY.  PARISH. 

BY  THE  REV.  C.  KINGSLEY. 

I MUST  "begin  "by  telling  you  frankly,  that  we  must  all  . 
be  just  before  we  are  generous.  I must,  indeed,  speak 
plainly  on  this  point.  A woman’s  first  duties  are  to  her 
own  family,  her  own  servants.  Be  not  deceived : if  any 
one  cannot  rule  her  own  household,  she  cannot  rule  the 
Church  of  Cod.  If  any  one  cannot  sympathise  with  the 
servants  with  whom  she  is  in  contact  all  day  long, 
she  will  not  really  sympathise  with  the  poor  whom 
she  sees  once  a week.  I know  the  temptation  not  to 
believe  this  is  very  great.  It  seems  so  much  easier  to 
women  to  do  something  for  the  poor,  than  for  their  own 
ladies’  maids,  and  housemaids,  and  cooks.  And  why? 
Because  they  can  treat  the  poor  as  things : but  they  must 
treat  their  servants  as  persons.  A lady  can  go  into  a poor 
cottage,  lay  down  the  law  to  the  inhabitants,  reprove 
them  for  sins  to  which  she  has  never  been  tempted ; tell 
them  how  to  set  things  right,  which,  if  she  had  the 
doing  of  them,  I fear  she  would  do  even  more  con- 
fusedly and  slovenly  than  they.  She  can  give  them  a 
tract,  as  she  might  a pill ; and  then  a shilling,  as  some- 
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thing  sweet  after  the  medicine ; and  she  can  go  out 
again  and  see  no  more  of  them  till  her  benevolent  mood 
recurs  : but  with  the  servants  it  is  not  so.  She  knows 
their  characters ; and,  what  is  more,  they  know  hers ; 
they  know  her  private  history,  her  little  weaknesses. 
Perhaps  she  is  a little  in  their  power,  and  she  is  shy 
with  them.  She  is  afraid  of  beginning  a good  work 
with  them,  because,  if  she  does,  she  will  be  forced  to 
carry  it  out;  and  it  cannot  be  cold,  dry,  perfunctory, 
official : it  must  be  hearty,  living,  loving,  personal.  She 
must  make  them  her  friends ; and  perhaps  she  is  afraid 
of  doing  that,  for  fear  they  should  take  liberties,  as  it  is 
called — which  they  very  probably  will  do,  unless  she 
keeps  up  a very  high  standard  of  self-restraint  and 
earnestness  in  her  own  life — and  that  involves  a great 
deal  of  trouble ; and  so  she  is  tempted,  when  she  wishes 
to  do  good,  to  fall  back  on  the  poor  people  in  the  cot- 
tages outside,  who,  as  she  fancies,  know  nothing  about 
her,  and  will  never  find  out  whether  or  not  she  acts 
up  to  the  rules  which  she  lays  down  for  them.  Be  not 
deceived,  I say,  in  this  case  also.  Fancy  not  that  they 
know  nothing  about  you.  There  is  nothing  secret  which 
shall  not  be  made  manifest;  and  what  you  do  in  the 
closet  is  surely  proclaimed  (and  often  with  exaggera- 
tion enough  and  to  spare)  on  the  house-top.  These 
poor  folks  at  your  gate  know  well  enough,  through  ser- 
vants and  tradesmen,  what  you  are,  how  you  treat  your 
servants,  how  you  pay  your  bills,  what  sort  of  temper 
you  have;  and  they  form  a shrewd  hard  estimate  of 
your  character,  in  the  light  of  which  they  view  all  that 
you  do  and  say  to  them ; and  believe  me,  that  if  you 
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wish  to  do  any  real  good  to  them,  you  must  begin  by 
doing  good  to  those  who  lie  still  nearer  to  you  than 
them.  And  believe  me,  too,  that  if  you  shrink  from  a 
hearty  patriarchal  sympathy  with  your  own  servants, 
because  it  would  require  too  much  personal  human 
intercourse  with  them,  you  are  like  a man  who, 
finding  that  he  had  not  powder  enough  to  fire  off  a 
pocket-pistol,  should  try  to  better  matters  by  using  the 
same  quantity  of  ammunition  in  an  eighty-four-pound 
gun.  For  it  is  this  very  human  friendship,  trust, 
affection,  which  is  the  very  thing  you  have  to  employ 
to  the  poor,  and  to  call  up  in  them.  Clubs,  societies, 
alms,  lending  libraries  are  but  dead  machinery,  needful, 
perhaps,  but,  like  the  iron  tube  without  the  powder, 
unable  to  send  the  bullet  forth  one  single  inch — dead 
and  useless  lumber,  without  humanity;  without  the 
smile  of  the  lip,  the  light  of  the  eye,  the  tenderness  of 
the  voice,  which  makes  the  poor  woman  feel  that  a soul 
is  speaking  to  her  soul,  a heart  yearning  after  her  heart ; 
that  she  is  not  merely  a thing  to  be  improved,  but  a 
sister  to  be  made  conscious  of  the  divine  bond  of  her 
sisterhood,  and  taught  what  she  means  when  she 
repeats  in  her  Creed,  ‘ I believe  in  the  communion  of 
saints.’  This  is  my  text,  and  my  key-note — whatever 
else  I may  say  to-day  is  but  a carrying  out  into  details 
of  the  one  question,  How  may  you  go  to  these  poor 
creatures  as  woman  to  woman  ? 

Your  next  duties  are  to  your  husband’s  or  father’s 
servants  and  workmen.  It  is  said  that  a clergyman’s 
wife  ought  to  consider  the  parish  as  her  flock  as  well 
as  her  husband’s.  It  may  be  so : I believe  the  dogma 
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to  be  much  overstated  just  now.  But  of  a landlord’s, 
or  employer’s  wife, — (I  am  inclined  to  say  too  of  an 
officer’s  wife),  such  a doctrine  is  absolutely  true,  and 
cannot  be  overstated.  A large  proportion,  therefore,  of 
your  parish  work  will  be  to  influence  the  men  of  your 
family  to  do  their  duty  by  their  dependants.  You 
wish  to  cure  the  evils  under  which  they  labour.  The 
greater  proportion  of  these  are  in  the  hands  of  your 
men  relatives.  It  is  a mockery,  for  instance,  in  you 
to  visit  the  fever-stricken  cottage,  while  your  husband 
leaves  it  in  a state  which  breeds  that  fever.  Your 
business  is  to  go  to  him  and  say,  1 Here  is  a wrong ; 
right  it /’  This,  as  many  a beautiful  middle-age  legend 
tells  us,  has  been  woman’s  function  in  all  uncivilized 
times ; not  merely  to  melt  man’s  heart  to  pity,  but 
to  awaken  it  to  duty.  But  the  man  must  see  that  the 
woman  is  in  earnest : that  if  he  will  not  repair  the 
wrong  by  justice,  she  will,  if  possible,  (as  in  those 
old  legends,)  by  self-sacrifice.  Be  sure  this  method 
will  conquer.  Do  but  say,  ‘ If  you  will  not  new-roof 
* that  cottage,  if  you  will  not  make  that  drain,  I will. 
‘ I will  not  buy  a new  dress  till  it  is  done ; I will  sell 
‘ the  horse  you  gave  me,  pawn  the  bracelet  you  gave 
£ me,  but  the  thing  shall  be  done.’  Let  him  see,  I say, 
that  you  are  in  earnest,  and  he  will  feel  that  your 
message  is  a divine  one,  which  he  must  obey  for  very 
shame  and  weariness,  if  for  nothing  else.  This  is  in 
my  eyes  the  second  part  of  a woman’s  parish  work. 
I entreat  you  to  bear  it  in  mind  when  you  hear,  as 
[ trust  you  will,  lectures  in  this  place  upon  that 
Sanitary  Reform , without  which  all  efforts  for  the 
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bettering  of  the  masses  are  in  my  eyes  not  only  useless, 
but  hypocritical. 

I will  suppose,  then,  that  you  are  fulfilling  borne 
duties  in  self-restraint,  and  love,  and  in  the  fear  of  God. 
I will  suppose  that  you  are  using  all  your  woman’s 
influence  on  the  mind  of  your  family,  in  behalf  of 
tenants  and  workmen ; and  I tell  you  frankly,  that 
unless  this  be  first  done,  you  are  paying  tithe  of  mint 
and  anise,  and  neglecting  common  righteousness  and 
mercy.  But  you  wish  to  do  more : you  wish  for  per- 
sonal contact  with  the  poor  round  you,  for  the  pure 
enjoyment  of  doing  good  to  them  with  your  own  hands. 
How  are  you  to  set  about  it  ? First,  there  are  clubs, 
— clothing-clubs,  shoe-clubs,  maternal-clubs  ; all  very 
good  in  their  way.  But  do  not  fancy  that  they  are 
the  greater  part  of  your  parish  work.  Rather  watch 
and  fear  lest  they  become  substitutes  for  your  real 
parish  work ; lest  the  bustle  and  amusement  of  playing 
at  shopkeeper,  or  penny-collector,  once  a week,  should 
blind  you  to  your  real  power — your  real  treasure,  by 
spending  which  you  become  all  the  richer.  What  you 
have  to  do  is  to  ennoble  and  purify  the  womanhood  of 
these  poor  women ; to  make  them  better  daughters, 
sisters,  wives,  mothers : and  all  the  clubs  in  the  world 
will  not  do  that ; they  are  but  palliatives  of  a great  evil, 
which  they  do  not  touch ; cloaks  for  almsgiving,  clumsy 
means  of  eking  out  insufficient  wages ; at  best,  kindly 
contrivances  for  tricking  into  temporary  thriftiness  a 
degraded  and  reckless  peasantry.  Miserable,  miserable 
state  of  things  ! out  of  which  the  longer  I live  I see  less 
hope  of  escape,  saving  by  an  emigration,  which  shall 
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drain  us  of  all  the  healthy,  strong,  and  "brave  among 
the  lower  classes,  and  leave  us,  as  a just  punishment 
for  our  sins,  only  the  cripple,  the  drunkard,  and  the 
beggar. 

Yet  these  clubs  must  be  carried  on.  They  make  life 
a little  more  possible ; they  lighten  hearts,  if  but  for  a 
moment ; they  inculcate  habits  of  order  and  self-restraint, 
which  may  be  useful  when  the  poor  man  finds  himself 
in  Canada  or  Australia.  And  it  is  a cruel  utilitarianism 
to  refuse  to  palliate  the  symptoms  because  you  cannot 
cure  the  disease  itself.  You  will  give  opiates  to  the 
suffering,  who  must  die  nevertheless.  Let  him  slip  into 
his  grave  at  least  as  painlessly  as  you  can.  And  so 
you  must  use  these  charitable  societies,  remembering 
all  along  what  a fearful  and  humbling  sign  the  necessity 
for  them  is  of  the  decadence  of  this  England,  as  the 
sportula  and  universal  almsgiving  was  of  the  decadence 
of  Rome. 

However,  the  work  has  to  be  done ; and  such  as  it  is, 
it  is  especially  fitted  for  young  unmarried  ladies.  It 
requires  no  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature.  It  makes 
them  aware  of  the  amount  of  suffering  and  struggling 
which  lies  around  them,  without  bringing  them  in  that 
most  undesirable  contact  with  the  coarser  forms  of  evil 
which  house-visitation  must  do ; and  the  mere  business 
habits  of  accuracy  and  patience  to  which  it  compels 
them,  are  a valuable  practical  schooling  for  them  them- 
selves in  after-life.  It  is  tiresome  and  unsentimental 
drudgery,  no  doubt ; but  perhaps  all  the  better  training 
on  that  account.  And,  after  all,  the  magic  of  sweet- 
ness, grace,  and  courtesy  may  shed  a hallowing  and 
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humanizing  light  over  the  meanest  work,  and  the  smile 
of  God  may  spread  from  lip  to  lip,  and  the  light 
of  God  from  eye  to  eye,  even  between  the  giver  and 
receiver  of  a penny,  till  the  poor  woman  goes  home, 
saying  in  her  heart,  ‘ I have  not  only  found  the  life 
‘ of  my  hand — I have  found  a sister  for  time  and  for 
1 eternity.-’ 

But  there  is  another  field  of  parish  usefulness  which 
I cannot  recommend  too  earnestly ; and  that  is,  the 
school.  There  you  may  work  as  hard  as  you  will,  and 
how  you  will — provided  you  do  it  in  a loving,  hearty, 
cheerful,  human  way,  playful  and  yet  earnest ; two  quali- 
ties which,  when  they  exist  in  their  highest  power,  are 
sure  to  go  together.  I say,  how  you  will.  I am  no 
pedant  about  schools ; I care  less  what  is  taught  than 
how  it  is  taught.  The  merest  rudiments  of  Christianity, 
the  merest  rudiments  of  popular  instruction,  are  enough, 
provided  they  be  given  by  lips  which  speak  as  if  they 
believed  what  they  said,  and  with  a look  which  shows 
real  love  for  the  pupil.  Manner  is  everything — matter 
a secondary  consideration : for  in  matter,  brain  only 
speaks  to  brain  ; in  manner,  soul  speaks  to  soul.  If  you 
want  Chiist’s  lost  lambs  really  to  believe  that  He  died 
for  them,  you  will  do  it  better  by  one  little  act  of  inte- 
rest and  affection,  than  by  making  them  learn  by  heart 
whole  commentaries  — even  as  Miss  Nightingale  has 
preached  Christ  crucified  to  those  poor  soldiers  by  acts 
of  plain  outward  drudgery,  more  livingly,  and  really, 
and  convincingly  than  she  could  have  done  by  ten 
thousand  sermons,  and  made  many  a noble  lad,  I doubt 
not,  say  in  his  heart,  for  the  first  time  in  his  wild  life 
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‘ I can  believe  now  that  Christ  died  for  me,  for  here  is 
‘ one  whom  He  has  taught  to  die  for  me  in  like  wise.’ 
And  this  blessed  effect  of  school-work,  remember,  is  not 
confined  to  the  children.  It  goes  home  with  them  to 
the  parents.  The  child  becomes  an  object  of  interest 
and  respect  in  their  eyes,  when  they  see  it  an  object  of 
interest  and  respect  in  yours.  If  they  see  that  you  look 
on  it  as  an  awful  and  glorious  being,  the  child  of  God, 
the  coheir  of  Christ,  they  learn  gradually  to  look  on  it 
in  the  same  light.  They  become  afraid  and  ashamed 
(and  it  is  a noble  fear  and  shame)  to  do  and  say  before 
it  what  they  used  to  do  and  say ; afraid  to  ill-use  it. 
It  becomes  to  them  a mysterious  visitor  (sad  that  it 
should  be  so,  but  true  as  sad)  from  a higher  and  purer 
sphere,  who  must  be  treated  with  something  of  courtesy 
and  respect,  who  must  even  be  asked  to  teach  them 
something  of  its  new  knowledge ; and  the  school,  and 
the  ladies’  interest  in  the  school,  become  to  the  degraded 
parents  a living  sign  that  those  children’s  angels  do 
indeed  behold  the  face  of  their  Father  which  is  in 
heaven. 

Now,  there  is  one  thing  in  school-work  which  I wish 
to  press  on  you ; and  that  is,  that  you  should  not  confine 
your  work  to  the  girls ; but  bestow  it  as  freely  on  those 
who  need  it  more,  and  who  (paradoxical  as  it  may 
seem)  will  respond  to  it  more  deeply  and  freely — the 
hoys.  I am  not  going  to  enter  into  the  reasons  why. 
I only  entreat  you  to  believe  me,  that  by  helping  to 
educate  the  boys,  or  even  (when  old  enough),  by  taking 
a class  (as  I have  seen  done  with  admirable  effect)  of 
grown-up  lads,  you  may  influence  for  ever  not  only  the 
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happiness  of  your  pupils,  hut  of  the  girls  whom  they 
will  hereafter  marry.  It  will  he  a boon  to  your  own 
sex  as  well  as  to  ours  to  teach  them  courtesy,  self- 
restraint,  reverence  for  physical  weakness,  admiration 
of  tenderness  and  gentleness  ; and  it  is  one  which  only 
a lady  can  hestow.  Only  hy  being  accustomed  in 
youth  to  converse  with  ladies,  will  the  hoy  learn  to  treat 
hereafter  his  sweetheart  or  his  wife  like  a gentleman. 
There  is  a latent  chivalry,  doubt  it  not,  in  the  heart  of 
every  untutored  clod;  if  it  dies  out  in  him  (as  it  too 
often  does),  it  were  better  for  him,  I often  think,  if  he 
had  never  been  born  : but  the  only  talisman  which  will 
keep  it  alive,  much  more  develop  it  into  its  fulness, 
is  friendly  and  revering  intercourse  with  women  of 
higher  rank  than  himself,  between  whom  and  him  there 
is  a great  and  yet  a blessed  gulf  fixed. 

I have  left  to  the  last  the  most  important  subject  of 
all ; and  that  is,  what  is  called  “ visiting  the  poor.” 
It  is  an  endless  subject;  if  you  go  into  details,  you 
might  write  volumes  on  it.  All  I can  do  this  afternoon 
is  to  keep  to  my  own  key-note,  and  say,  Visit  whom, 
when,  and  where  you  will ; but  let  your  visits  be  those 
of  woman  to  woman.  Consider  to  whom  you  go — to 
poor  souls  whose  life,  compared  with  yours,  is  one  long 
malaise  of  body,  and  soul,  and  spirit, — and  do  as  you 
would  be  done  by ; instead  of  reproving  and  fault-find- 
ing,  encourage.  In  God’s  name,  encourage.  They 
scramble  through  life’s  rocks,  bogs,  and  thornbrakes, 
clumsily  enough,  and  have  many  a fall,  poor  things ! 
But  why,  in  the  name  of  a God  of  love  and  justice,  is 
the  lady,  rolling  along  the  smooth  turnpike-road  in  her 
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comfortable  carriage,  to  be  calling  out  all  day  long  to 
the  poor  soul  who  drags  on  beside  her  over  hedge  and 
ditch,  moss  and  moor,  bare-footed  and  weary-hearted, 
with  half-a-dozen  children  at  her  back — ‘ You  ought 
‘ not  to  have  fallen  here ; and  it  was  very  cowardly  to 
‘ lie  down  there ; and  it  was  your  duty,  as  a mother,  to 
‘ have  helped  that  child  through  the  puddle ; while,  as 
‘ for  sleeping  under  that  bush,  it  is  most  imprudent  and 
£ inadmissible  ? ’ Why  not  encourage  her,  praise  her, 
cheer  her  on  her  weary  way  by  loving  words,  and  keep 
your  reproofs  for  yourself — even  your  advice ; for  she 
does  get  on  her  way,  after  all,  where  you  could  not 
travel  a step  forward ; and  she  knows  what  she  is  about 
perhaps  better  than  you  do,  and  what  she  has  to  endure, 
and  what  God  thinks  of  her  life-journey.  The  heart 
knoweth  its  own  bitterness,  and  a stranger  intermeddleth 
not  with  its  joy.  But  do  not  be  a stranger  to  her.  Be 
a sister  to  her.  I do  not  ask  you  to  take  her  up  in  your 
carriage.  You  cannot;  perhaps  it  is  good  for  her  that 
you  cannot.  It  is  good  sometimes  for  Lazarus  that  he 
is  not  fit  to  sit  at  Dives’  feast — good  for  him  that  he 
should  receive  his  evil  things  in  this  life,  and  be  com- 
forted in  the  life  to  come.  All  I ask  is,  do  to  the  poor 
soul  as  you  would  have  her  do  to  you  in  her  place. 
Do  not  interrupt  and  vex  her  (for  she  is  busy  enough 
already)  with  remedies  which  she  does  not  understand, 
for  troubles  which  you  do  not  understand.  But  speak 
comfortably  to  her,  and  say,  ‘ I cannot  feel  with  you, 

‘ but  I do  feel  for  you : I should  enjoy  helping  you,  but 
‘ I do  not  know  how — tell  me.  Tell  me  where  the  yoke 
‘ galls ; tell  me  why  that  forehead  is  grown  old  before 
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£ its  time : I may  be  able  to  ease  the  burden,  to  put 
‘ fresli  light  into  the  eyes ; and  if  not,  still  tell  me, 
‘ simply  because  I am  a woman,  and  know  the  relief  of 
‘ pouring  out  my  own  soul  into  loving  ears,  even 
‘ though  in  the  depths  of  despair/  Yes,  paradoxical 
as  it  may  seem,  I am  convinced  that  the  only  way  to 
help  these  poor  women  humanly  and  really,  is  to  begin 
by  confessing  to  them  that  you  do  not  know  how  to 
help  them ; to  humble  yourself  to  them,  and  to  ask 
their  counsel  for  the  good  of  themselves  and  of  their 
neighbours,  instead  of  coming  proudly  to  them,  with 
nostrums  ready  compounded,  as  if  a doctor  should 
be  so  confident  in  his  own  knowledge  of  books  and 
medicine  as  to  give  physic  before  asking  the  patient’s 
symptoms. 

Therefore,  I entreat  you  to  bear  in  mind  (for  without 
this  all  visiting  of  the  poor  will  be  utterly  void  and  use- 
less) , that  you  must  regulate  your  conduct  to  them,  and 
in  their  houses,  even  to  the  most  minute  particulars, 
by  the  very  same  rules  which  apply  to  persons  of  your 
own  class.  Never  let  any  woman  say  of  you  (thought 
fatal  to  all  confidence,  all  influence),  cYes,  it  is  all 
‘ very  kind : but  she  does  not  behave  to  me  as  she 
1 would  to  one  of  her  own  quality.’  Piety,  earnestness, 
affectionateness,  eloquence, — all  may  be  nullified  and 
stultified  by  simply  keeping  a poor  woman  standing 
in  her  own  cottage  while  you  sit,  or  entering  her  house, 
even  at  her  own  request,  while  she  is  at  meals.  She 
may  decline  to  sit ; she  may  beg  you  to  come  in : all 
the  more  reason  for  refusing  utterly  to  obey  her,  be- 
cause it  shows  that  that  very  inward  gulf  between  you 
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and  her  still  exists  in  her  mind,  which  it  is  the  object 
of  your  visit  to  bridge  over.  If  you  know  her  to  be 
in  trouble,  touch  on  that  trouble  as  you  would  with 
a lady.  Woman’s  heart  is  alike  in  all  ranks,  and  the 
deepest  sorrow  is  the  one  of  which  she  speaks  the  last 
and  least.  We  should  not  like  any  one — no,  not  an  angel 
from  heaven,  to  come  into  our  houses  without  knocking 
at  the  door,  and  say,  £ I hear  you  are  very  ill  off — I 
‘ will  lend  you  a hundred  pounds.  I think  you  are 
* very  careless  of  money,  I will  take  your  accounts  into 
£ my  own  hands and  still  less  again,  £ Your  son  is 
£ a very  bad,  profligate,  disgraceful  fellow,  who  is  not 
1 fit  to  be  mentioned  ; I intend  to  take  him  out  of  your 
‘ hands  and  reform  him  myself.’  Neither  do  the  poor 
like  such  unceremonious  mercy,  such  untender  tender- 
ness, benevolence  at  horse-play,  mistaking  kicks  for 
caresses.  They  do  not  like  it,  they  will  not  respond  to 
it,  save  in  parishes  which  have  been  demoralized  by 
officious  and  indiscriminate  benevolence,  and  where  the 
last  remaining  virtues  of  the  poor,  savage  self-help 
and  independence,  have  been  exchanged  (as  I have  too 
often  seen  them  exchanged)  for  organized  begging  and 
hypocrisy. 

I would  that  you  would  all  read,  ladies,  and  con- 
sider well  the  traits  of  an  opposite  character  which 
have  just  come  to  light  (to  me,  I am  ashamed  to  say, 
for  the  first  time)  in  the  Biography  of  Sidney  Smith. 
The  love  and  admiration  which  that  truly  brave  and 
loving  man  won  from  every  one,  rich  or  poor,  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact,  seems  to  me  to  have  arisen 
from  the  one  fact,  that  without  perhaps  having  any  such 
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conscious  intention,  he  treated  rich  and  poor,  his  own 
servants  and  the  noblemen  his  guests,  alike,  and  alike 
courteously,  considerately,  cheerfully,  affectionately — so 
leaving  a blessing  and  reaping  a blessing  wheresoever 
he  went. 

Approach,  then,  these  poor  women  as  sisters,  and  you 
will  be  able  gradually  to  reverse  the  hard  saying  of 
which  I made  use  just  now.  Do  not  apply  remedies 
which  they  do  not  understand,  to  diseases  which  you  do 
not  understand.  Learn  lovingly  and  patiently  (aye,  and 
reverently,  for  there  is  that  in  every  human  being  which 
deserves  reverence,  and  must  be  reverenced  if  we  wish 
to  understand  it) — learn,  I say,  to  understand  their 
troubles,  and  by  that  time  they  will  have  learnt  to  un- 
derstand your  remedies,  and  they  will  appreciate  them. 
For  you  have  remedies.  I do  not  undervalue  your 
position.  No  man  on  earth  is  less  inclined  to  under- 
value the  real  power  of  wealth,  rank,  accomplishments, 
manners — even  physical  beauty.  All  are  talents  from 
God,  and  I give  God  thanks  when  I see  them  possessed 
by  any  human  being ; for  I know  that  they  too  can  be 
used  in  His  service,  and  brought  to  bear  on  the  true 
emancipation  of  woman  — her  emancipation,  not  from 
man  (as  some  foolish  persons  fancy),  but  from  the  devil, 
“ the  slanderer  and  divider  ” who  divides  her  from  man, 
and  makes  her  live  a life-long  tragedy,  which  goes  on  in 
more  cottages  than  in  palaces — a vie  a part,  a vie  incom- 
prise  a life  made  up  half  of  ill-usage,  half  of  unneces- 
sary, self-willed,  self-conceited  martyrdom,  instead  of 
being  (as  God  intended)  half  of  the  human  universe, 
a helpmeet  for  man,  and  the  one  bright  spot  which 
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makes  this  world  endurable.  Towards  making  her 
that,  and  so  realizing  the  primeval  mission  by  every 
cottage  hearth,  each  of  you  can  do  something ; for  each 
of  you  have  some  talent,  power,  knowledge,  attraction 
between  soul  and  soul,  which  the  cottager’s  wife  has 
not,  and  by  which  you  may  draw  her  to  you  with  (as 
the  prophet  says)  human  bonds  and  the  cords  of  love : 
but  she  must  be  drawn  by  them  alone,  or  your  work 
is  nothing,  and  though  you  give  the  treasures  of  Ind, 
they  are  valueless  equally  to  her  and  to  Christ ; for 
they  are  not  given  in  His  name,  which  is  that  bound- 
less tenderness,  consideration,  patience,  self-sacrifice, 
which  makes  even  the  cup  of  cold  water  a precious 
offering — as  God  grant  they  may  make  yours. 
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LECTURE  III. 


ON 

OVER-WORK,  DISTRESS,  AND  ANXIETY, 

AS  CAUSES  OF  MENTAL  AND  BODILY  DISEASE  AMONGST  THE  POOR; 
AND  ON  THE  MEANS  OF  COUNTERACTING  THESE  INJURIOUS 
INFLUENCES. 


BY  GEORGE  JOHNSON,  M.D. 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians ; Assistant  Physician  to  Kintf  s 
College  Hospital. 


I am  desirous  to  enlist  your  sympathy  and  your  aid 
in  "behalf  of  a class  of  sufferers  who  come  in  crowds  to 
the  Hospitals  and  Dispensaries  of  this  town.  I refer  to 
cases  of  mental  and  bodily  disease  which  result  from 
the  over-work,  poverty,  distress,  and  anxiety  to  which 
thousands  of  men  and  women  around  us  are  continually 
exposed.  My  object  will  be  to  give  you  a general 
history  of  the  cases  in  question,  to  show  you  wherein 
consists  the  great  and  painful  interest  which  belongs  to 
them — to  trace  mental  and  bodily  suffering  on  the  one 
hand  to  their  source  and  origin,  and  on  the  other  to 
their  final  and  too  common  result  in  hopeless  and  in- 
curable disease.  Then,  having  described  to  you  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  evil  with  which  we  have  to 
contend,  I shall  allude  in  general  terms  to  the  means  of 
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prevention  and  of  cure  which  the  physician  has  at  his 
disposal ; and,  lastly,  I shall  speak  of  the  help  which, 
I believe,  might  be  derived  from  a well-organized  plan 
of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  Clergy  and  District 
Visitors  of  both  sexes,  but  especially  of  ladies.  I am 
not  prepared  with  the  details  of  any  such  plan  of  co- 
operation : my  object  to-day  is  to  indicate  a great  and 
pressing  want ; and  my  hope  is,  that  there  are  some 
present  who  will  find  the  means  of  meeting  and  supply- 
ing that  want. 

I have  intimated  that  the  cases  to  which  I am  about 
to  direct  your  attention  are  cases  of  mental  and  bodily 
disease,  which  result  from  over-work,  poverty,  distress, 
and  anxiety.  Now,  my  purpose  is  not  to  speak  of  all 
the  forms  of  suffering  which  owe  their  origin,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  these  fruitful  sources  of  disease ; 
but,  keeping  within  much  narrower  limits,  and  con- 
fining our  attention  to  cases  of  disease  which  are  chiefly 
of  a mental  or  of  a nervous  character,  we  shall  still  find 
that  the  patients  are  very  numerous,  and  that  their  suf- 
ferings are  such  as  to  excite  our  deepest  sympathy,  and 
to  call  for  our  most  active  aid. 

I believe  that  few  persons  whose  attention  has  not 
been  particularly  directed  to  the  subject,  are  aware  of 
the  extent  to  which  insanity  prevails  amongst  the  lower 
classes  in  London.  While  travelling  down  the  Great 
Western  Railway,  you  will  have  observed  the  large 
Lunatic  Asylum  at  Hanwell — this  is  one  of  the  asylums 
for  pauper  lunatics  of  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  it 
contains  nearly  a thousand  patients.  Again,  close  by 
the  Colney-Iiatch  station  of  the  Great  Northern  RaiL 
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war,  you  will  have  seen  a large  building  covering 
several  acres  of  ground — this  is  another  asylum  for 
pauper  lunatics  of  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  it 
contains  about  1,100  patients.  We  have  here,  then, 
more  than  2,000  pauper  lunatics  assembled  in  two 
buildings  in  this  one  county  of  Middlesex ; and,  sad  to 
tell,  nearly  the  whole  of  these  are  cases  of  permanent, 
incurable  insanity.  It  was  stated  in  a report  of  the 
Committee  of  Visitors  of  the  Hanwell  Asylum,  which 
was  published  about  three  years  since,  that  out  of  963 
patients  then  in  the  asylum,  the  possibly  curable  did 
did  not  exceed  15  in  number,  and  that  of  these  pro- 
bably not  more  than  10  would  recover.  The  inmates 
of  the  Colney-Hatch  Asylum  are  of  the  same  class  as 
those  of  Hanwell,  and  the  curable  cases  probably  are 
not  more  numerous  in  that  asylum  than  in  this. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  from  this  statement, 
that  insanity  is  so  incurable  a disease  that  recovery 
takes  place  in  scarcely  more  than  one  out  of  a hundred 
cases  : this  would  be  a very  erroneous  conclusion.  The 
unfavourable  character  of  the  cases  at  Hanwell  and 
Colney-Hatch  arises  from  the  fact,  that  these  asylums 
are  the  receptacles  for  the  chronic  cases,  many  of  which 
have  already  been  discharged  as  incurable  from  those 
hospitals  in  London  which  receive  the  greater  number 
of  the  recent,  acute  cases  of  insanity.  These  hospitals 
are  St.  Luke  s and  Bethlehem.  The  conditions  for  ad- 
mission into  either  of  these  institutions  are,  that  the 
disease  shall  be  of  recent  origin,  and  unattended  by  any 
of  the  more  formidable  complications  which  greatly 
lessen  the  probability  of  a cure.  The  result  is,  that  a 
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cure  is  effected  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  three-fourths 
of  the  cases  admitted : while  those  cases  which,  after 
a certain  period  of  treatment,  are  found  to  be  incurable, 
are  usually  transferred  to  the  county  asylums  of  Surrey 
and  Middlesex,  where  the  greater  number  continue 
during  the  remainder  of  their  lifetime. 

These  county  asylums,  large  as  they  are,  afford  in- 
sufficient accommodation  for  all  the  pauper  lunatics  of 
London.  A considerable  number  of  these  unhappy 
patients  are  sent  to  private  asylums,  where  they  are 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  parishes  to  which  they 
respectively  belong,  or  they  are  assembled  in  the  various 
union-houses  to  wait  their  turn  of  admission  into  one  or 
other  of  the  asylums. 

In  a report  recently  issued  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Lunacy,  it  is  stated  that  there  is  at  this  time  a pressing 
necessity  for  a suitable  asylum  for  the  pauper  lunatics 
of  the  City  of  London,  and  the  Commissioners  regret 
that,  notwithstanding  their  urgent  appeal  to  Lord  Pal- 
merston in  February  1854,  no  satisfactory  results  have 
hitherto  arisen  from  the  efforts  of  the  City  authorities. 
It  also  appears  from  this  report,  that  the  number  of 
pauper  lunatics  throughout  England  has  increased  during 
the  last  eight  years  no  less  than  64  per  cent. 

With  reference  to  the  large  amount  of  mental  disease 
existing  amongst  the  poor  in  London,  I have  extracted 
from  one  of  the  medical  journals,*  dated  February  1853, 
the  following  paragraph,  which  is  headed  Insanity 
amongst  the  Working  Classes : — 

‘ An  official  report,  just  published  by  the  parochial 
* The  Lancet. 
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‘ authorities  of  Marylebone,  states  that  insanity  has 
< lately  increased  to  such  an  extent  amongst  the  working- 
‘ classes,  that  none  hut  those  whose  duties  bring  them 
‘ into  contact  with  the  sufferers  can  form  an  idea  of  its 
‘ fearful  spread.  There  are  no  less  than  494  chargeable 
‘ to  the  parish.  In  St.  Pancras  insanity  also  prevails 
‘ to  an  unusual  amount,  especially  among  the  humbler 
‘ classes.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  painful  fact  will 
‘ be  made  the  subject  of  official  and  medical  inquiry,  with 
‘ a view  to  tracing  its  origin,  and  to  retard,  if  possible, 

‘ its  progress.’ 

I am  not  aware  whether  the  official  and  medical 
inquiry  here  suggested  has  been  instituted.  The  ques- 
tion is  one  of  great  interest  and  importance,  and  I pur- 
pose now  to  give  you  the  results  of  my  own  experience 
respecting  it.  And,  first,  it  may  be  well  for  me  to  tell 
you  that  my  experience  has  been  obtained  partly  in  the 
wards  and  in  the  out-patient  rooms  of  King’s  College 
Hospital ; but  chiefly,  so  far  as  relates  to  this  subject, 
in  the  discharge  of  my  duties  as  physician  to  the  Public 
Dispensary  in  Carey  Street.  For  a period  of  six  years, 
during  which  I held  this  appointment,  I not  only  saw 
a large  number  of  poor  patients  at  the  Dispensary,  who 
came  to  us  there  as  the  out-patients  come  to  the 
Hospital ; but  I did  what  every  Dispensary  Physician 
does : I visited  at  their  own  homes  a large  number  of 
patients  whose  illness  was  of  such  a character  as  to 
prevent  their  attendance  at  the  Dispensary.  This  part 
of  my  work  in  connexion  with  the  Dispensary — this 
home-visiting — afforded  me  abundant  opportunities  for 
observing  the  habits  and  the  character  of  the  poor,  and 
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for  obtaining  such  a knowledge  of  their  family  histories 
as  is  essential  for  the  right  appreciation  of  most  of  their 
diseases,  and  especially  of  those  which  are  mental  in 
their  nature  and  origin. 

Now,  it  appears  to  me  that  a large  amount  of  use- 
ful practical  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  origin  of 
mental  diseases,  may  be  acquired  by  those  who  are 
little,  if  at  all,  acquainted  with  the  technicalities  of 
medical  science.  And  it  is  unquestionable  that  such 
knowledge  must  be  invaluable  to  Clergymen,  District 
Visitors,  and  others  whose  duties  bring  them  into  con- 
tact with  the  sick  poor.  Medical  men,  when  speaking 
of  the  causes  of  disease,  usually  subdivide  them  into 
two  classes — the  remote  or  exciting  causes,  and  the 
proximate  causes.  A knowledge  of  the  proximate  cause 
of  insanity  would  imply  a knowledge,  first,  of  the 
minute  structural  changes  in  the  brain  which  co-exist 
with  the  disease ; and,  secondly,  of  the  connexion  between 
those  structural  changes  in  the  brain  and  the  mental 
disturbance.  Now,  of  these  subjects  we  know  nothing 
that  is  worthy  the  name  of  knowledge.  Very  little 
light  has  hitherto  been  thrown  upon  the  proximate 
cause  of  insanity  by  any  researches  or  speculations  of 
the  morbid  anatomist.  And  we  may  pass  on,  at  once, 
to  the  more  interesting  and  practical  inquiry  into  the 
remote  or  exciting  causes  of  mental  disease. 

When  I stated  just  now  that  I desire  your  aid  for 
a class  of  sufferers  who  come  in  large  numbers  to  our 
Hospitals  and  Dispensaries,  I had  in  my  mind  not  only 
cases  of  actual  insanity,  but  a very  numerous  class  of 
nervous,  weak,  and  anxious  patients — both  men  and 
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women — whose  history  will  give  ns  the  clue  to  the 
remote  causes  and  the  earlier  symptoms  of  most  cases 
of  mental  disease.  I believe  that  the  best  mode  of 
assisting  you  to  obtain  a clear  perception  of  the  class 
of  cases  to  which  I desire  to  direct  your  attention, 
will  be  to  give  an  outline  history  of  some  of  the  chief 
varieties  as  they  present  themselves  to  our  observation 
at  the  Hospital  or  the  Dispensary,  with  a view  to 
indicate,  in  the  first  place,  some  of  the  commonest 
exciting  causes  of  mental  and  nervous  derangement 
amongst  the  poor ; and  I will  afterwards  describe  to  you 
the  chief  symptoms  and  consequences  of  the  disorders 
in  question. 

In  almost  all  these  cases  of  nervous  disease,  it  will  be 
found  on  careful  inquiry  that  there  is  a mental  and 
a bodily  element — some  form  of  mental  distress  or 
anxiety  combined  with  more  or  less  of  bodily  weakness 
and  exhaustion.  In  some  cases  the  source  of  anxiety 
and  of  sorrow  is  sufficiently  obvious.  A woman  comes 
in  widow’s  mourning  — she  has  a pallid,  anxious 
face,  and  the  substance  of  her  history  is  this : — Her 
husband  died  three  months,  ago,  leaving  her  with 
four  young  children.  She  has  been  struggling  to  sup- 
port herself  and  them  by  needlework.  She  tells  us, 
that  since  her  husband’s  death  she  has  not  had  one 
night — scarcely  one  hour— of  quiet  refreshing  sleep. 
She  either  lies  awake  and  thinks  of  her  past  sorrows 
and  her  present  and  future  cares  and  anxieties,  or,  if 
she  falls  asleep,  she  is  harassed  by  the  most  distressing 
and  fearful  dreams.  She  is  haunted  by  spectral  visions 
of  deceased  relatives  and  friends,  or  she  imagines  herself 
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pursued  by  some  fierce  animal,  or  she  is  falling  from  a 
precipice,  or  sinking  into  deep  water,  and  she  awakes 
with  a scream  of  terror.  After  a time,  perhaps,  she 
again  sleeps,  and  is  again  disturbed  by  the  same  terrible 
dreams  and  spectral  visions;  and  so  she  rises  in  the 
morning,  not  only  unrefreshed,  but  feeling  even  more 
tired  and  exhausted  than  when  she  went  to  bed.  She 
then  goes  about  her  work,  feeling  languid,  miserable, 
and  desponding.  Her  scanty  earnings  are  insufficient 
to  support  herself  and  her  children — she  has  stinted 
herself  to  feed  them  ; and  now,  exhausted  in  body  and 
distracted  in  mind,  with  a terrible  dread  that  she  is 
losing  her  reason,  or  that  she  has  some  serious  and 
perhaps  incurable  bodily  disease,  she  comes  and  tells 
her  tale  of  misery  to  the  Hospital  or  Dispensary  Phy- 
sician. He  at  once  perceives  that,  unless  he  can  speedily 
afford  some  effectual  relief,  this  poor  widow  will  soon 
become  an  inmate  of  a lunatic  asylum ; and,  after  sup- 
plying her  with  the  means  which  he  deems  best  calculated 
to  avert  this  catastrophe,  and  dismissing  her  with  a few 
words  of  comfort  and  encouragement,  he  soon  finds 
himself  listening  to  another  anxious  patient. 

This  patient,  perhaps,  is  a man — a tailor — with  a 
wife  and  six  children,  all  of  whom,  he  tells  us,  are  in 
good  health ; he  has  had  no  great  loss  or  trouble,  and 
yet  he  appears  as  sad  and  anxious  as  the  poor  widow 
who  has  just  now  left  us.  He,  too,  like  her,  complains 
of  sleepless  nights,  or  of  frightful  dreams,  of  gradually 
increasing  weakness  of  body  and  depression  of  spirits, 
and,  above  all  things,  he  has  been  distressed  by  a con- 
tinual palpitation  of  the  heart,  which  has  convinced  him 
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that  he  has  serious  disease  of  that  organ,  and  this  con- 
viction brings  him  to  a physician.  The  physician 
examines  the  heart,  and  finds  there  no  indication  of 
disease;  but  a glance  at  the  patient’s  face  suffices  to  con- 
vince him  that,  whether  the  patient  chooses  to  acknow- 
ledge it  or  not,  he  must  be  suffering  from  intense  mental 
anxiety.  Accordingly  he  finds  on  further  inquiry  that 
this  tailor,  in  order  to  support  a wife  and  six  children, 
has  for  some  months  past  been  working  eighteen  hours 
a day.  Even  with  this  amount  of  labour,  his  earnings 
have  been  only  just  sufficient  to  keep  him  free  from 
debt;  and  unfortunately  the  long  hours  of  work,  and  the 
want  of  time  for  exercise  out-of-doors,  have  so  much 
diminished  his  bodily  strength,  that  he  some  time  since 
began  to  have  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  he  should 
be  unable  to  continue  his  work.  Here,  then,  we  have 
arrived  at  the  source  of  his  mental  anxiety.  How  is  it 
possible  for  him  to  keep  free  from  debt  if  he  is  compelled 
by  loss  of  strength  to  shorten  his  day’s  labour?  And, 
above  all,  what  is  to  keep  him  and  his  family  from  the 
union-house  if  the  failure  of  his  health  compels  him  to 
desist  entirely  from  his  work  ? And  so  this  overworked 
tailor  grows  rapidly  weaker  under  the  paralysing  influ- 
ence of  fear  and  anxiety. 

It  happens  to  us  almost  daily  to  meet  with  instances 
of  these  nervous  symptoms  in  needlewomen,  who  fre- 
quently work  the  whole  day  and  half  the  night,  in  hot 
and  ill-ventilated  rooms,  who  rarely  have  an  oppor- 
tunity for  taking  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  whose 
earnings  are  often  so  small  as  barely  to  suffice  for  the 
maintenance  of  themselves  and  others  who  may  be 
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dependent  on  them.  In  such  circumstances,  an  appa- 
rently trifling  cause,  some  slight  illness  which  partially 
unfits  them  for  work,  or  a pressure  of  work  and  inability 
to  execute  an  order  within  a given  time,  or  a temporary 
lack  of  employment,  with  its  attendant  anxieties — any 
one  of  these  sources  of  mental  disturbance  may  become 
the  exciting  cause  of  a long  train  of  nervous  symptoms, 
which  will  continue  and  increase  unless  checked  by  a 
mode  of  treatment  which  is  based  upon  a right  appre- 
ciation of  their  nature  and  origin. 

As  the  next  illustration,  we  will  take  the  case  of  a 
man  who  in  some  respects  is  much  more  to  be  pitied 
than  any  of  those  to  whom  I have  before  alluded — the 
case  of  a man  whose  nervous  symptoms  are  the  result  of 
an  intemperate  indulgence  in  stimulating  drinks.  In 
some  of  these  cases  the  nervous  symptoms  are  very 
acute  and  violent,  in  others  they  are  of  a more  chronic 
character. 

I will  give  you  an  outline  of  a case  of  acute  delirium 
tremens , this  term  being  usually  applied  to  the  delirium 
which  results  from  intemperance. 

A sailor  comes  on  shore,  having  a plentiful  supply  of 
money  in  his  pocket,  which  he  begins  to  spend  on 
stimulating  liquors  for  himself  and  his  companions.  For 
a period  of  several  days  he  is  in  a state  of  perpetual 
intoxication,  and  during  this  time  he  eats  little  or 
nothing.  At  length  his  money  and  everything  con- 
vertible into  money  being  gone,  and  the  supply  of 
intoxicating  liquors  consequently  ceasing,  he  recovers 
from  his  stupor,  and  awakes  to  a consciousness  of  his 
condition— his  body  is  enfeebled  by  want  of  food,  and 
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his  mind  is  agonised  by  remorse  and  shame — every 
limb  and  muscle  trembles  and  quivers ; he  cannot  sleep  ; 
he  is  suspicious  of  every  one  who  comes  near  him ; 
imagines  himself  surrounded  by  enemies,  and  is  haunted 
by  spectral  visions  of  the  most  hideous  forms  : serpents, 
apes,  and  devils,  are  continually  tormenting  him  and 
threatening  destruction.  This  condition  affords  a good 
illustration  of  a state  of  temporary  insanity.  Happily 
it  is,  in  most  instances,  only  of  short  duration.  In  the 
treatment  of  these  cases  we  keep  in  view  two  objects — • 
first,  to  strengthen  the  body  by  a supply  of  food ; and, 
secondly,  to  calm  the  mind  by  sleep.  A full  dose  of  opium 
often  sends  the  patient  into  a quiet  slumber,  from  which 
he  commonly  awakes  refreshed  and  free  from  delirium. 
We  then  take  the  opportunity  to  explain  to  him  the 
final  cause  of  delirium  tremens — that  it  is  intended  to 
warn  him  in  future  to  avoid  the  vice  of  drunkenness ; 
and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  in  many  cases  this 
warning  and  our  comment  upon  it  are  not  soon  for- 
gotten. Sailors  call  this  disease  by  the  expressive  name 
of  “ the  horrors,”  and  the  dread  of  its  recurrence  often 
has  a wholesome  restraining  influence  upon  those  who 
have  once  experienced  its  terrors. 

I have  indicated  some  of  the  most  frequent  sources  of 
the  mental  anxiety  which  gives  rise  to  the  nervous 
symptoms  of  which  I shall  presently  have  more  to  say. 
It  scarcely  need  be  remarked,  that  of  the  particular 
exciting  causes  of  distress  and  anxiety  amongst  the  poor, 
there  is  an  almost  endless  variety,  which  I will  not 
attempt  to  enumerate  or  to  mention  in  detail.  With 
reference  to  this  subject,  however,  I will  venture  to 
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make  one  or  two  general  observations.  And  first  I will 
remark,  that  the  dread  and  anticipation  of  future  evil 
appear,  in  many  instances,  to  have  a more  injurious 
effect  both  upon  the  mind  and  the  body  than  does  grief 
on  account  of  past  or  present  calamities.  There  are  few 
men  or  women  in  any  class  of  society  who  have  not 
dreaded  many  evils  which  have  never  come  upon  them, 
and  we  have  frequent  opportunities  to  observe  the  miser- 
able consequences  to  mental  and  bodily  health  resulting 
from  an  over-anxious  care  for  the  future.  Any  doubt 
which  may  at  first,  perhaps,  arise  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
statement,  that  the  dread  of  future  evil  is,  on  the  whole, 
more  injurious  both  to  body  and  mind  than  the  influence 
of  present  care  and  sorrow,  will,  I think,  be  removed,  if 
we  consider  how  much  the  fear  of  future  and  uncertain 
consequences  is  mingled  with  and  adds  to  the  weight  of 
much  of  those  evils  which  are  actually  present.  I 
have  found  the  recognition  of  this  fact  very  helpful  in 
my  attempts  to  understand  and  to  remedy  the  disordered 
mental  and  bodily  condition  of  some  of  my  patients. 

Another  general  observation  relating  to  the  causes 
of  mental  and  nervous  disease,  which  it  is  important  to 
bear  in  mind,  is  that  concealed  and  suppressed  anxiety, 
“ the  grief  that  does  not  speak,”  is  unquestionably 
more  injurious  in  its  results  than  the  sorrows  which  are 
freely  spoken  of,  and  shared  with  those  whose  duty  and 
whose  privilege  it  is  to  share  them.  I could  give  the 
details  of  several  cases  in  which,  after  a long  period  of 
suffering,  it  was  discovered  that  the  patient  had  been 
labouring  under  the  influence  of  suppressed  grief  or 
anxiety,  the  cause  of  which  was  neither  known  nor 
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suspected  even  by  the  nearest  friends  of  the  sufferer, 
until  it  was  brought  to  light  after  it  had  occasioned 
some  terrible  illness— an  attack  of  insanity,  or  epilepsy, 
or  paralysis.  It  is  unquestionable  that  mental  anxiety 
often  exerts  its  most  pernicious  influence  both  upon  the 
mind  and  body  of  those  who  have  a proud  and  cold 
exterior,  and  whose  natural  reserve  of  manner  might 
lead  to  the  erroneous  belief  that  they  are  little  affected 
either  by  joy  or  sorrow.  Grief  may  be  rendered  quite 
intolerable  by  pride , and  the  spirit  that  will  not  bend 
will  sometimes  break  beneath  a load  of  care  and 
sorrow. 

We  pass  on  now  to  a more  detailed  consideration  of 
the  signs  and  consequences  of  mental  distress  and 
anxiety,  some  of  which  have  already  been  referred  to. 
And  first  I may  remark,  that  those  who  have  paid 
attention  to  these  forms  of  nervous  disease,  can  usually 
detect  the  nature  of  the  case,  by  observing  the  peculiar, 
anxious  expression  of  the  patient’s  face.  In  particular 
there  is  a remarkable  appearance  observable  in  the 
eyes — an  appearance  not  easily  described,  but  readily 
perceived,  and  not  soon  forgotten  when  once  it  has  been 
carefully  observed.  The  eye  loses  that  brilliancy  and 
liveliness  upon  which  so  much  of  its  beauty  depends, 
and  assumes  a dull  and  inanimate  appearance.  In  cases 
of  long  standing,  the  pupil  is  sometimes  unnaturally 
small,  and  in  most  cases  its  size  is  but  little  influenced 
by  the  amount  of  light  which  falls  upon  it. 

This  anxious  eye , as  we  call  it,  indicates  to  us  at  once 
the  general  character  of  the  case  with  which  we  have  to 
deal,  and  by  this  single  sign  we  can  generally  detect 
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the  nervous  patients  who  are  mingled  with  the  crowd  in 
the  out-patients’  rooms. 

Amongst  the  consequences  and  signs  of  anxiety  of 
mind,  whatever  may  have  been  its  originating  cause, 
there  is  not  one  which  is  more  frequent  or  more  impor- 
tant than  that  which  manifests  itself  either  by  sleep- 
lessness or  by  some  form  of  disturbed  and  unrefresliing 
sleep.  It  is  very  interesting  to  note  the  various  descrip- 
tions which  patients  give  of  what  ought  to  be  their 
sleeping  hours.  One  of  the  most  frequent  complaints 
is  that  the  sleep  is  disturbed  by  distressing  and  frightful 
dreams,  which  assume  a great  variety  of  forms,  in  dif- 
ferent cases.  The  sleeper  often  fancies  that  he  is  falling 
down  a precipice  or  into  water,  or  that  he  is  pursued  by 
an  enemy  either  in  human  or  in  brute  form,  or  that  he 
is  in  some  situation  of  difficulty  or  danger  from  which 
lie  cannot  escape.  At  other  times  the  dreamer  is  dis- 
tressed by  visions  of  dead  relations  and  friends,  or  he  is 
haunted  by  spectres  of  every  form  which  a disordered 
imagination  can  call  forth.  The  distress  of  the  dreamer 
is  often  manifested  to  those  who  arc  watching  his 
slumbers,  by  a pained  or  terrified  expression  of  counte- 
nance, sometimes  by  profuse  perspiration,  by  violent 
beating  of  the  heart,  and  by  laborious  or  hurried  breath- 
ing ; sometimes,  too,  by  suppressed  moans,  or  by  fre- 
quent talking,  and  not  uncommonly  by  the  loudest  and 
wildest  screams  of  terror.  In  other  cases,  the  dreamer 
starts  out  of  bed  and  walks  about  the  room  ; and  he 
may  awake  in  doing  this,  or  he  may  be  aroused  by  his 
own  cries ; but  in  other  instances  it  is  difficult  to  bring 
him  back  to  a state  of  consciousness. 
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On  awakening,  he  sometimes  has  a vivid  recollection 
of  all  the  circumstances  of  his  dream,  and  he  rejoices  at 
having  escaped  from  its  terrors.  But,  in  other  cases,  it 
is  remarkable  that  he  appears  quite  unconscious  that  he 
has  been  either  talking,  or  dreaming,  or  making  a noise  ; 
he  has  only  a vague  sense  of  something  terrible,  and  he 
is  surprised  and  sometimes  alarmed  by  the  violent 
beating  of  his  heart,  which  often  continues  for  several 
minutes  after  he  is  awake.  When  a patient  awakes 
after  a night  of  disturbed  sleep,  such  as  I have  described, 
he  usually  complains  of  exhaustion,  and  will  often  say 
that  he  is  more  tired  on  rising  in  the  morning  than 
when  he  went  to  bed, — a feeling  which  we  can  readily 
understand  if  we  consider,  that  not  only  has  he  had  no 
rest,  but  that  he  has  been  in  a state  of  terror  during 
great  part  of  the  night. 

This  sense  of  languor  and  unrest  is,  in  most  cases, 
combined  with  loss  of  appetite,  impaired  digestive 
powers,  inability  for  exertion,  depression  of  spirits,  a 
sensation  of  pain  or  weight  in  the  head,  and  often  with 
an  oppressive  feeling  of  drowsiness  during  the  day- 
time, which  renders  it  very  difficult  for  those  who  have 
sedentary  occupations  to  perform  their  appointed  tasks. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  some  patients  make  this 
extreme  drowsiness  the  chief  ground  of  complaint. 
Looking  at  their  anxious  faces,  we  expect  to  learn  that 
they  sleep  badly  ■ but  no ! they  assure  us  that  they 
sleep  only  too  well.  Generally,  however,  we  find,  on 
making  careful  inquiry,  that  although  they  sleep  so 
heavily  that  they  can  with  difficulty  be  aroused  in  the 
morning,  their  sleep  is  continually  disturbed  by  frightful 
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dreams ; they  therefore  awake  unrefreshed,  and  they 
remain  languid  and  drowsy  during  the  day. 

And  it  is  not  without  interest  to  remark,  that  in 
many  cases  we  can  cure  these  patients  of  their  had 
dreams  and  of  their  drowsiness,  by  giving  an  opiate  at 
bed-time  for  a few  nights  in  succession.  The  cure  of 
drowsiness  by  an  opiate,  would  seem  to  be  a confirma- 
tion of  the  homoeopathic  dogma, — that  like  is  cured  by 
like  ( similia  similibus  curantur) ; that  is,  that  a disease 
may  be  cured  by  the  means  which  would  excite  a similar 
disease  in  a healthy  person.  But  in  these  cases,  the 
removal  of  the  drowsiness  is  only  an  indirect  and 
secondary  result  of  the  opiate.  The  immediate  effect  of 
the  opium  is  to  break  the  habit  of  dreaming,  and  to 
procure  refreshing  sleep ; and  the  cessation  of  the  lan- 
guor and  drowsiness,  which  had  before  continued  during 
the  day-time,  is  a natural  consequence  of  this. 

Sometimes  in  reply  to  the  question,  whether  the 
patient  is  disturbed  by  dreams,  we  receive  an  answer  to 
the  effect,  that  for  a long  time  he  has  not  had  sleep 
enough  to  render  dreaming  possible ; he  declares  that 
he  can  get  no  sleep  at  all.  I believe,  however,  that  a 
patient  is  very  rarely  so  wakeful  as  this  would  imply ; 
and  that  often  when  he  supposes  he  has  not  once  closed 
his  eyes  with  sleep,  he  has  really  slept,  but  his  slum- 
bers have  been  so  frequently  broken  and  disturbed  by 
dreams,  that  he  cannot  distinguish  between  his  waking 
and  his  sleeping  hours.  It  scarcely  need  be  added,  that 
sleep  of  this  imperfect  character  is  almost,  if  not  quite, 
as  unrefreshing  as  complete  wakefulness. 

Now  the  question  will  arise, — What  is  the  connexion 
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between  this  disturbed  sleep,  with  its  attendant  ner- 
vous symptoms,  and  the  more  serious  forms  of  mental 
disease?  Are  these  symptons  indications  of  an  early 
stage  of  insanity?  and  do  they  necessarily  pass  on 
into  confirmed  madness  ? Certainly  not.  In  the  great 
majority  of  instances,  the  patients,  who  suffer  in  greater 
or  less  degree  from  the  symptoms  which  I have  de- 
scribed, never  become  the  subjects  of  insanity,  or  of  any 
other  serious  disease  of  the  mind  or  brain ; probably 
not  one  in  a hundred  becomes  insane.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  I believe  that  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred 
patients  who  do  become  insane,  present,  for  a variable 
period  before  the  full  development  of  that  terrible 
disease,  the  signs  of  nervous  derangement  which  I have 
described. 

I do  not  doubt  that  the  early  histories  of  nearly  all 
the  incurable  patients  who  now  crowd  the  wards  of 
Hanwell  and  Colney-Hatch  Asylums,  are  similar  in 
character  to  those  which  I have  sketched  in  a previous 
part  of  this  Lecture.  And,  moreover,  it  is  unquestionable 
that  not  only  insanity,  but  many  cases  of  epilepsy  and 
of  paralysis,  as  well  as  other  forms  of  nervous  disease, 
have  their  origin  in  similar  causes,  and  are  preceded 
and  accompanied  by  a train  of  nervous  symptoms, 
identical  with  those  which  I have  described  as  resulting 
from  bodily  fatigue,  and  mental  distress  and  anxiety. 

Now,  if  we  consider  that  the  most  favourable  results 
of  the  treatment  of  insanity  show  that  one-fourth  of 
the  cases  are  incurable,  we  shall  not  fail  to  see  the 
importance  ot  learning  to  recognise  the  earlier  signs  of 
mental  disturbance,  with  a view  to  the  adoption  of 
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means  for  the  ‘prevention  of  those  more  formidable 
diseases,  the  cure  of  which  will  certainly  he  difficult,  and 
perhaps  impossible. 

Before  proceeding  to  speak  of  the  treatment  of  these 
nervous  patients,  I may  observe  that  they  are  more 
numerous  than  almost  any  other  class  of  medical  out- 
patients at  the  Hospital.  Every  day  we  meet  with 
several  fresh  instances  of  these  nervous  cases ; and,  on 
any  one  of  the  three  days  in  the  week,  when  it  is  my 
duty  to  prescribe  for  the  out-patients,  I should  have  no 
difficulty  in  selecting  from  ten  to  twenty  cases,  for 
the  examination  of  any  one  who  might  desire  to  acquire 
a practical  knowledge  of  the  general  character  and 
appearance  of  these  patients. 

During  the  last  six  months,  cases  of  the  kind  in  ques- 
tion have  been  more  numerous  than  at  any  former  period 
within  my  recollection.  The  chief  causes  of  the  recent 
unusual  amount  of  distress  and  anxiety  appear  to  be  the 
high  price  of  provisions,  and  the  little  demand  for  labour 
in  many  departments  of  trade.  During  the  last  few 
months,  a large  number  of  our  male  patients  have  com- 
plained of  their  inability  to  obtain  regular  employment. 
It  is  obvious  that  this  lack  of  work  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  sources  of  distress  and  anxiety  in  the  families  of 
the  poor.  Then,  too,  we  have  occasionally  of  late  had  to- 
prescribe  for  over-anxious  parents,  who  have  sent  their 
sons  into  the  Army  or  Navy. 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  means  of 
prevention  and  of  cure. 

Of  the  medical  treatment  of  these  nervous  patients 
I shall  speak  only  very  briefly,  and  in  very  general 
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terms.  To  clo  more  than  this  would  he  uncalled  for  and 
out  of  place. 

The  dictum  that  ‘ the  knowledge  of  a disease  is  half 
its  cm-e,’  is  especially  true  of  these  cases  of  nervous 
disease.  I have  before  intimated  that  these  poor  patients, 
when  they  apply  to  us,  often  have  a very  firm  conviction 
that  they  are  labouring  under  some  serious  bodily 
disease;  and  one  of  our  first  objects,  after  having  ascer- 
tained that  in  this  respect  their  fears  are  groundless,  is 
to  assure  them  of  the  fact.  The  cheering  effect  of  this 
assurance  is  often  very  speedily  and  very  agreeably 
perceptible  in  the  improved  expression  of  the  anxious 
face. 

In  general  we  make  it  a point  to  ascertain  so  much  of 
the  patient’s  history  as  will  give  us  a clue  to  the  cause 
of  his  symptoms.  Such  inquiries  as  we  deem  it  necessary 
to  make,  the  patient  rarely  hesitates  to  answer,  if  we 
can  convince  him  that  they  are  prompted  by  a hearty 
sympathy  with  his  sufferings,  and  an  earnest  desire  to 
obtain  such  an  insight  into  their  nature  and  origin  as 
will  best  enable  us  to  afford  the  relief  which  is  sought 
for  at  our  hands.  The  knowledge  of  each  case  which  we 
thus  acquire  not  only  serves  as  the  basis  for  such  advice 
and  medical  treatment  as  may  appear  to  be  required, 
but  it  enables  us  to  judge  of  the  probable  result  of  the 
disease  and  of  our  remedial  measures.  It  is  obviously 
our  duty  as  medical  men  to  show  the  patient,  when  that 
is  possible,  the  connexion  between  his  symptoms  and 
their  remote  or  exciting  causes,  so  that,  by  avoiding 
these  in  future,  he  may  escape  the  consequences.  In  too 
many  instances  we  have  to  lament  that  the  causes  of 
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disease  continue  in  operation  long  after  they  have  been 
recognised : sometimes  the  vicious  self-indulgence  of  the 
patient  is  the  bar  to  his  recovery,  while,  in  other  cases, 
the  misfortunes  or  the  necessities  of  men  are  the  inevi- 
table causes  of  their  persistent  sufferings.  It  does  not 
require  much  discrimination  to  perceive,  that  many  of 
our  poor  patients  are  over-worked,  and  that  there  is 
a close  connexion  between  this  excessive  toil  and  then- 
mental  and  bodily  sufferings ; but  what  avails  this 
knowledge,  when  the  alternative  is  over- work  or  starva- 
tion? With  reference  to  this  cause  of  disease  amongst 
the  poor,  it  may  be  useful  to  mention  that  there  is  one 
piece  of  advice  which  it  is  of  much  importance  to  enforce 
upon  all  nervous  patients  of  either  sex  whose  employ- 
ments are  sedentary,  or  who,  without  such  compulsion, 
are  disposed  to  mope  within  doors — it  is,  that  they 
should  consider  it  a part  of  their  daily  work  and  duty 
to  take  active  walking  exercise,  for  at  least  an  hour,  in 
the  open  air.  To  this  it  is  often  objected,  that  they 
cannot  afford  the  time  : and  our  reply  is,  that  if  they  will 
perseveringly  act  upon  the  advice,  they  will  save  their 
time  and  their  health — they  will  actually  do  more  work, 
and  they  will  be  less  fatigued  and  distressed  by  their 
labours.  Advice  of  this  kind  I feel  it  my  duty  to  give 
and  to  enforce  very  often  upon  the  out-patients  of  the 
Hospital,  and  in  many  instances  the  result  is  highly 
beneficial. 

Another  point  respecting  which  we  have  frequent 
occasion  to  give  advice  and  warning,  relates  to  the  diet 
of  these  poor  patients.  We  sometimes  find  that,  when 
they  have  not  the  means  of  obtaining  animal  food 
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oftener,  perhaps,  than  once  or  twice  a week,  they  will 
vet  indulge  themselves  in  a daily  allowance  of  beer, 
under  the  mistaken  notion  that  this  is  £ meat  and  drink.’ 
Now,  I believe  that  there  are  few  exceptions  to  the  rule, 
that  malt  liquors  not  only  are  not  an  efficient  substitute 
for  solid  food,  but  that,  when  taken  with  a scanty  diet, 
they  frequently  do  much  harm,  by  impairing  the  appe- 
tite and  the  digestive  powers,  and  so  giving  rise  to 
rheumatism  and  other  distressing  symptoms.  We  there- 
fore warn  them  that  it  is  a waste  of  their  scanty  means 
to  spend  money  upon  beer,  when  they  are  unable  to 
obtain  a sufficient  supply  of  animal  food. 

I have  already  described  in  some  detail  the  effect 
which  over-work,  anxiety,  and  sorrow  have  in  depriving 
the  patient  of  natural,  refreshing  sleep.  Now,  one  of  the 
first  and  most  important  objects  of  the  physician’s  care 
is  to  counteract  this  effect,  and  to  procure  for  his  patient 
quiet,  unbroken  sleep ; knowing  as  he  does  that  sleep 
verily  is  1 sore  labour’s  bath,’  and  a ‘ balm  of  hurt 
minds.’  Of  the  means  of  accomplishing  this  desirable 
object,  and  the  precautions  which  are  required  to  ensure 
their  success  and  to  guard  against  their  abuse,  it  is 
beyond  my  present  object  to  speak.  I will  merely 
remark  in  passing,  that  they  are  often  attended  with  the 
happiest  results. 

But  when  we,  as  medical  men,  have  done  all  that  we 
have  it  in  our  power  to  do  for  these  over-worked, 
anxious,  sorrowful,  and  nervous  patients,  we  often  feel 
that  there  are  certain  facts  and  features  in  their  history 
with  which  we  have  the  means  of  dealing  but  very 
unsatisfactorily.  It  is  quite  impossible  for  us  to  give  a 
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medicine  which  will  he  an  efficient  substitute  for  food. 
\ et  we  clearly  see  that  wholesome  nutritious  food  is  the 
only  remedy  for  many  of  the  diseases  which  we  are 
called  upon  to  cure  by  drugs. 

But  I am  convinced,  by  long  and  careful  observation, 
that  the  mental  anguish  of  many  of  these  poor  men  and 
women  is  out  of  all  proportion  greater  and  more  intoler- 
able than  any  physical  sufferings  they  may  have  to 
endure.  True  it  is,  that  their  bodies  are  often  worn 
down  by  hard  labour,  poisoned  by  impure  air,  and 
exhausted  by  want  of  proper  food ; but,  worse  than  all 
this,  is  the  black  despair  which  settles  upon  them  when 
they  find  themselves  beneath  a thick  cloud  of  sorrow,  or 
surrounded  by  a hopeless  entanglement  of  debt  and 
difficulties,  from  which  they  see  no  way  of  escape,  with, 
perhaps,  no  one  to  lend  them  a helping  hand,  or  to  speak 
a word  of  encoiu-agement  or  sympathy.  What  wonder 
is  it  that  in  circumstances  so  cheerless  and  so  desperate, 
men,  and,  alas ! women  too — many  of  whom  have  grown 
up  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  very  rudiments  of  Christi- 
anity— should  fly  to  the  gin-shop  to  escape  from  their 
wretched  homes,  to  drown  in  the  oblivion  of  drunkenness 
the  cares  and  troubles  which  daily  become  more  into- 
lerable, or  to  seek  temporary  relief  from  the  physical 
exhaustion  occasioned  by  excessive  labour  in  the  impure 
and  overheated  atmosphere  of  their  workshops  ! 

It  appears  to  me,  that  in  this  state  of  things  we  have 
a sufficient  explanation  of  the  necessity  for  a continual 
increase  of  prisons  and  lunatic  asylums — institutions 
which  it  would  be  well  that  we  should  all  learn  to  look 
upon  as  monuments  of  neglected  duty.  We  may  be 
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well  assured  that  if  we  were  more  diligent  in  our  efforts 
to  educate  the  young,  and  to  visit  and  relieve  the  sick 
and  the  distressed,  we  should  less  frequently  he  called 
upon  to  erect  costly  buildings  for  the  reception  and 
maintenance  of  criminals  and  lunatics.  Crime  and  sick- 
ness are  very  expensive ; and  the  principles  of  economy , 
no  less  than  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  instruct  us 
that  we  should  act  wisely  if  we  did  more  to  prevent 
these  evils. 

In  pointing  out  what  I have  long  felt  to  be  a great 
deficiency  in  our  means  of  dealing  with  many  cases  of 
disease  which  present  themselves  at  the  Hospitals  and 
Dispensaries  of  this  town,  I consider  that  I have  accom- 
plished my  present  task.  The  medical  officers  of  these 
institutions  might,  with  very  little  expenditure  of  time 
and  trouble,  record  the  names  and  addresses  of  such 
patients  as,  in  their  opinion,  would  receive  help  and 
comfort  from  the  Clergyman  and  the  District  Visitor. 
For  the  rest,  it  is  quite  needless,  indeed  it  would 
be  very  impertinent,  in  me  to  attempt  to  instruct  clergy- 
men and  ladies  in  the  mode  of  ministering  to  the  diseased 
and  anxious  minds  of  the  suffering  poor — a task  for 
which  they  are,  in  many  respects,  much  better  qualified 
than  medical  men  are.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  over-estimate  the  amount  of  good  which  might 
be  accomplished  by  these  means.  Doubtless  many  a 
sorrowing,  poverty-stricken  widow  and  bereaved  mother 
may  be  rescued  from  a life-long  residence  in  a pauper 
lunatic  asylum,  by  the  aid  of  ladies  who  will  leave  their 
comfortable  homes  in  order  to  visit  these  mourners  in 
their  extremity  of  misery ; convincing  them  by  the 
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most  persuasive  testimony,  that  they  sympathise  with 
their  sufferings,  and  speaking  words  of  friendly  comfort 
and  encouragement,  which  go  to  the  hearts  of  those  who 
hear  them  with  a power  to  calm  the  perturbed  spirit, 
and  to  ward  off  the  worst  forms  of  mental  disease,  far 
exceeding  that  of  any  drug  which  the  physician  can 
prescribe.  I know  that  there  are  many  ladies  who 
devote  a large  portion  of  their  time  to  this  twice-blessed 
work  of  visiting  the  sick  poor,  but  the  labourers  are  few 
in  comparison  with  the  great  plenteousness  of  the  har- 
vest. 

We  have  lately  learnt,  even  if  we  were  not  aware 
of  the  fact  before,  that  if  we  will  only  make  it  known 
that  there  is  a work  of  mercy  to  be  done,  for  the  per- 
formance of  which  women  are  pre-eminently  fitted,  even 
though  that  work  be  surrounded  by  perils,  and  three 
thousand  miles  away  from  home,  there  will  be  no  lack 
of  women  to  brave  these  perils  and  to  do  that  work. 
We  may,  therefore,  confidently  expect  that  a great 
work  which  lies  close  at  our  own  doors  will  not  long- 
remain  unaccomplished,  and  that  we  shall  soon  have  some 
well-organized  plan  of  cooperation  between  Clergymen, 
District  Visitors,  and  those  Medical  Men  who  attend 
upon  the  sick  poor.  There  appears  good  reason  to  hope 
that  one  important  result  of  such  co-operation  would  be, 
that  the  increase  of  insanity  amongst  the  poor  might, 
by  God’s  blessing,  be  arrested. 
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LECTURE  IV. 

ON  DISPENSARIES  AND  ALLIED  INSTITUTIONS. 

BY  EDWARD  H.  SIEVEKING,  M.D.' 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 


We  meet  here,  if  I rightly  understand  the  object  for 
which  we  are  assembled,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
in  how  far  and  by  what  means  a “ communion  of 
labour  ” may  be  established  in  the  various  phases  of 
society,  between  the  two  sexes.  Firmly  convinced  as 
I am  that  our  object  is  good,  that  what  we  seek  is 
based,  not  only  on  the  best  principles  of  our  common 
humanity,  but  upon  the  sacred  obligations  imposed 
upon  us  by  Christianity,  it  appears  almost  unnecessary 
to  argue  the  general  question ; but  though  to  some  so 
self-evident  as  to  require  no  further  demonstration,  it 
seems  as  if  it  had  been  reserved  for  the  present  great 
events  of  the  political  world,  to  rouse  our  nation  to  the 
conviction,  that  a vast  storehouse  of  thought,  love,  and 
labour,  has  hitherto  been  overlooked  in  the  great  though 
silent  war  that  is  always  waging,  without  the  roar  of 
cannon  or  the  glittering  bayonet,  between  the  battalions 
of  progress  and  the  armies  of  sloth  and  degradation. 

If  we  enter  a well-ordered  house,  the  spirit  that 
prevails  in  that  house  will  be  felt  by  every  visitor; 
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a sense  of  well-being  comes  over  him  as  he  enters  the 
threshold ; he  feels  that  the  strength  which  reared  the 
edifice  is  adorned  and  beautified  by  grace  and  love- 
liness ; he  knows  that  the  harmony  which  pervades  the 
dwelling  indicates  a communion  of  labour  and  love. 
Need  I picture  to  you  a house  where  that  communion 
does  not  prevail  ? The  father  of  the  family  knows  well 
that  he  does  not  impart  that  spirit — nor  does  the  partner 
of  his  joys  and  cares  claim  alone  the  power  of  diffusing 
the  charm  that  hallows  the  domestic  hearth.  It  is  the 
union  of  the  two  elements  that  are  bound  together  in 
wedlock,  by  which  we  realize  the  nearest  approach  to 
perfection  in  our  human  relations. 

If  this  view  of  the  relative  complementary  necessity 
of  man  and  woman  in  the  family,  is  correct — and  it  can 
scarcely  be  gainsayed  by  the  rankest  Socialist  — it 
follows  that  there  must  be  endowments  on  each  side 
which  do  not  exist,  or  are  only  feebly  developed  on  the 
other.  The  question  then  suggests  itself,  whether  forces 
which  are  essential  to  the  well  ordering  of  the  family, 
are  not  as  essential  to  the  proper  administration  of  the 
wider  spheres  of  human  society.  Hitherto  in  Protestant 
England,  with  the  exception  of  solitary  instances  too 
well  known  to  require  more  special  allusion,  the  com- 
munion of  labour,  which  all  admit  to  be  not  one  ele- 
ment, but  the  constituent  of  the  family,  has  not  been 
carried  into  the  numerous  engagements  and  schemes  of 
human  society,  of  which  by  common  consent  the  family 
is  the  prototype.  What  we  claim  for  the  woman  in  the 
house  we  would  also  claim  for  her  beyond  its  walls ; 
hers  is  not  to  usurp  the  privileges  of  the  man,  but  to 
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aid  liim  in  the  prosecution  of  a common  end.  Wherever 
out  of  the  house  it  can  he  shown  that  man’s  legitimate 
functions  fail  in  achieving  the  duties  acknowledged  to 
be  incumbent  upon  society,  when  those  functions  cease, 
then  woman’s  functions  commence ; then  she  steps  in 
to  complete,  to  adorn,  to  hallow.  The  medical  man,  as 
Mr.  Maurice  truly  observed  in  his  opening  address, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other,  has  occasions,  daily  and 
hourly,  to  feel  urgently  the  want  of  the  co-operation 
which  in  various  forms  is  being  urged  upon  you  from 
this  chair.  He  feels  the  want,  possibly,  more  in  the 
cottage  of  the  lowly  than  in  the  mansion  of  the  wealthy ; 
but  by  no  means  is  the  instruction,  which  the  College 
proposes  to  impart,  solely  destined  to  benefit  the  poor. 
What  ladies  will  learn  in  order  that  they  may  carry 
comfort  and  help  to  the  ministration  of  the  physician’s 
poorer  patients,  will  not  only  intellectually  and  morally, 
but  in  every  other  respect  as  well,  prove  a boon  to  their 
own  families.  The  educated  medical  man  will,  I feel 
satisfied,  hail  nothing  with  more  satisfaction  than  the 
intelligent  comprehension  of  his  directions,  which  a suit- 
able knowledge  of  the  laws  of  our  common  nature  and 
the  duties  of  the  sick-room,  will  enable  his  lady  clients 
or  her  friends  to  form.  While  such  knowledge  will 
strengthen  his  powers  of  promoting  health  and  happi- 
ness, it  will  force  him  to  a more  complete  abandonment 
of  supercilious  dogmatism,  and  to  an  increased  ardour 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  loftiest  goal.  The  greatest 
safeguard  against  cant  and  quackery  in  every  region  of 
moral  and  scientific  development,  is  increased  know- 
ledge and  truthfulness.  It  is  not  the  object  or  within 
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tlie  scope  of  this  Lecture  to  communicate  that  know- 
ledge ; but  I desire  to  exercise  the  privilege  accorded  to 
me  of  addressing  you,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  one  of 
the  many  ways  by  which  the  knowledge  may  be  legiti- 
mately brought  to  bear  beyond  your  homes — in  what 
way  you  may  cooperate  with  the  physician  towards 
the  alleviation  of  the  thousand  forms  of  misery  sur- 
rounding us — in  what  way  that  cooperation  may  secure 
blessings  that  the  physician  alone  can  no  more  impart, 
than,  to  recur  to  the  illustration  before  employed,  the 
widowed  parent  can  adequately  represent  the  influences 
exerted  by  father  and  mother  conjointly. 

Some  years  ago,  as  Physician  to  a Dispensary  in 
a populous  neighbourhood  of  London,  inhabited  almost 
entirely  by  small  tradespeople  and  mechanics,  I was 
brought  much  into  contact  with  their  families ; I not 
only  saw  my  patients  at  the  Dispensary-house,  but,  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  such  institutions,  visited 
those  unable  to  attend,  at  their  homes.  In  this  way 
I saw  much  that  was  deeply  gratifying,  as  evincing 
great  moral  fortitude,  much  kindly  and  charitable  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  my  patients  and  their  friends ; but 
I was  daily  reminded  of  the  isolation  which  can  only 
exist  in  a town  like  London,  and  daily  had  occasion  to 
deplore  the  absence  of  cooperation  between  those  who, 
having  a great  interest  in  the  classes  to  which  I allude, 
failed  to  do  the  good  they  were  each  essaying  to  do, 
simply  because  they  knew  nothing  of  each  other.  The 
isolation  that  I allude  to,  is  probably  greater  in  London 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  The  value  of  time, 
and  the  impossibility  of  allowing,  under  ordinary  cir- 
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cumstances,  strangers  indiscriminately  to  apply  for  aid 
at  a private  house,  the  facility  of  disguise  or  conceal- 
ment, the  extreme  difficulty  of  making  the  necessary 
inquiries  into  character  and  circumstances  even  where 
there  is  a ready  will  to  afford  assistance : all  these  facts 
conspire  to  draw  an  almost  impassable  barrier  between 
different  classes  of  society  in  London.  We  have  all  of 
us,  perhaps,  more  than  once  been  touched  by  a pathetic 
appeal  in  the  streets ; and,  resolved  upon  diving  into  the 
merits  of  the  case,  have  spent  the  afternoon  in  fruitless 
endeavours  to  find  the  house  and  the  street  which  was 
carefully  taken  down  at  the  dictation  of  our  applicant,  as 
his  residence.  A few  such  and  similar  failures  must  con- 
vince the  warmest-hearted  philanthropist,  that,  unless  he 
or  she  could  devote  their  lives  to  such  a process  of  win- 
nowing, they  would  be  utterly  wasting  their  energies,  and 
it  is  questionable  whether  such  means  would  ever  realize 
the  object  in  view.  The  consequence  of  such  experience, 
and  of  the  combined  influence  of  the  warning  of  political 
economists  against  all  casual  relief,  has  thrown  most 
of  the  charitable  work  of  the  metropolis  upon  deputies, 
who  undoubtedly  do  much,  but  certainly  fall  far  short 
of  doing  what  the  necessities  of  society  demand.  The 
isolation  alluded  to  exists  more  or  less  throughout  our 
country;  but  the  larger  the  population  of  a district, 
the  more  complete  will  it  necessarily  be.  Now,  if  there 
is  one  circumstance  more  than  another  which  justifies 
the  liberal  distribution  of  alms,  in  kind  or  in  money,  it 
is  the  visitation  of  sickness ; but  imperative  though 
such  aid  be  in  too  many  of  the  cases  which  the  Dis- 
pensary Physician  meets  with  in  order  to  ensure 
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recovery,  it  is  blit  a portion  of  the  benefits  which,  might 
be  conferred  through  the  agency  of  institutions  like 
Dispensaries,  if  that  cooperation,  that  communion  of 
labour  existed,  for  which  we  are  pleading  as  an  inherent 
duty  of  Christian  society. 

Have  you  ever  seriously  reflected  upon  the  blasting 
effects  of  sickness  upon  the  happiness  of  the  labourer’s 
or  mechanic’s  family?  Have  you  learnt  to  acknow- 
ledge the  difference  in  the  burden  which  you  bear  in 
sickness,  heavy  though  it  may  be,  but  lightened  by 
all  the  comforts  of  luxurious  homes,  and  by  all  the 
appliances  that  medical  skill  can  suggest — and  the 
burden  borne  by  your  fellow-  creature  when  smitten 
down  by  disease,  where  the  daily  bread  depends  upon 
his  exertions?  The  hollow  cheek  and  careworn  brow 
will  tell  you  harrowing  tales  of  anxieties  and  sufferings 
far  removed  from  the  callousness  often  assumed  to 
exist,  but  which  nought  but  crime  can  engender,  and 
which  I know  does  not  exist  among  that  large  class  of 
worthy  persons  who  apply  for  relief  at  our  Dispensaries. 
That  charitable  institutions  are  occasionally  abused,  and 
that  the  relief  intended  for  the  poor  is  obtained  by  such 
as  are  able  to  do  without  it,  is  a fact ; but  I am  satisfied 
that  it  is  not  of  such  frequent  occurrence  as  some  would 
persuade  us.  But,  by  proper  organization,  I apprehend 
such  cases  might  be  rendered  impossible ; and  the  more 
frequently  they  occur,  the  stronger  the  argument  that 
we  must  introduce  the  cooperation  which  is  wanted  for 
other  purposes.  Statistics  afford  us  the  most  irrefrag- 
able proof  of  the  blighting  influence  of  disease  upon  the 
labouring-classes,  as  compared  with  their  wealthier 
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■brethren.  But  it  may  be  more  to  the  point  at  present, 
if  I try  by  one  or  two  instances,  culled  from  my  profes- 
sional recollections,  to  bring  vividly  before  you  the 
circumstances  which  render  sickness  so  peculiarly 
grievous  to  the  labouring  man,  to  show  the  means  by 
which  the  results  may  be  warded  off,  and  the  benefits 
which  would  then  accrue  not  only  to  the  recipient,  but 
to  society  at  large. 

The  following  case,  given  in  all  the  nakedness  of 
reality,  embraces  in  one  instance  the  effects  of  sickness 
on  the  family  of  the  labouring  man,  the  results  entailed 
upon  society  at  large,  and  some  hints  as  to  what  might 
be  done  to  prevent  such  an  issue.  It  occurred  recently 
in  the  out-patient  department  of  the  Hospital  to  which  I 
am  attached,  and  I give  it  as  most  fresh  in  my  memory, 
and  as  the  department  is  closely  analogous  to  Dispensary 
work : — A respectable  mechanic  made  application  in  the 
usual  manner  for  medical  advice,  and  I found  him  to  be 
affected  with  a severe  attack  of  rheumatism,  which 
especially  affected  both  wrists,  and  entirely  incapaci- 
tated him  from  following  his  employment  of  coach- 
painter,  although  he  had  sufficient  work  to  do.  Anxiety 
and  suffering  were  depicted  in  his  countenance ; and  it 
proved  on  inquiry  that  his  wife,  too,  was  dangerously  ill. 
Here,  then,  man  and  wife  were  incapable  of  doing  any- 
thing for  the  maintenance  of  their  family.  Not  long 
after,  having  been  struck  by  the  pitiable  condition  of 
the  man,  I visited  him,  and  found  him  in  a small  room 
at  the  top  of  a house,  surrounded  by  four  young  children, 
to  whom  he  was  doling  out  a scanty  afternoon  meal. 
His  wife  had  died  at  the  Hospital ; he  was,  consequently, 
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ill  as  he  was,  required  to  nurse  and  tend  four  children, 
ne  of  whom  was  an  infant ; and,  at  the  same  time, 
there  was  no  possibility  of  earning  the  daily  bread. 
What  could  medicine  effect  under  such  circumstances  ? 
and  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  poor  man  himself 
soon  fell  a victim  to  such  an  accumulation  of  mental 
and  bodily  suffering  ? The  four  children,  of  necessity, 
became  inmates  of  the  parish-workhouse;  deprived  of 
parental  care  and  affection,  what  happiness  is  there  for 
them  in  childhood,  what  prospects  for  their  after-life? 
We  cannot  always  see  all  the  acts  of  the  tragedy  com- 
pressed into  a brief  space  of  time  as  in  the  instance  just 
related,  but  the  ruin  that  overwhelmed  that  family 
tracks  thousands  in  a similar  manner.  The  loss  to  the 
community  in  labour  and  capital  in  a case  like  that  is 
too  palpable  to  require  special  notice ; but  the  loss, 
though  not  always  as  manifest,  necessarily  takes  place 
in  every  instance,  in  which  sickness  and  premature 
incapacity  for  work,  or  death,  prevent  an  individual 
from  occupying  his  proper  position  in  the  framework  of 
society.  Let  no  one  venture  to  say,  that  improvidence 
is  at  the  bottom  of  all  such  misery.  My  experience 
would  lead  me  to  deny  it  most  emphatically — not  that 
improvidence  exists,  but  that  improvidence  is  the  essen- 
tial cause  of  excessive  suffering  and  premature  death 
among  the  labouring  classes.  As  well  might  we  say 
that  we  have  to  thank  ourselves  only  for  the  station, 
talents,  influence,  wealth,  or  whatever  other  advantages 
may  have  fallen  to  our  lot.  Those  of  us  who  have 
families  of  our  own  know  well  the  tax  upon  the  purse 
that  each  new-comer  brings  into  the  world ; it  is  not  so 
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easy  a tiling  always  to  meet  the  tax ; and  yet  compare 
the  facilities  possessed  by  most  members  of  the  higher 
classes  to  increase  their  incomes,  with  the  stationary  or 
intermittent  income  of  a mechanic.  How  often  has  a 
mechanic  regular  work  all  the  year  round  ? — how  often 
does  a year  pass  that  what  is  put  by  during  a period  of 
plenty  (of  work)  is  not  consumed,  necessarily,  in  the 
time  of  scarceness?  By  all  means  let  us  encourage 
providence  as  we  would  any  other  domestic  virtue,  but 
let  us  not  cast  blame  without  knowing,  as  a fact,  that  we 
are  justified  in  doing  so.  I appeal  to  your  recollections 
of  the  inconvenience  that  results,  the  derangement  of  the 
household  routine  that  is  produced,  by  the  sickness  ot 
one  of  your  servants.  In  the  households  that  we  are 
speaking  of  there  are  no  servants,  but  there  are  loving 
hearts  as  warm  as  your  own,  that  grieve  at  the  suffering 
of  a child,  or  a parent,  or  a sister,  and  that  are  forced  by 
such  illness  either  to  sacrifice,  as  is  constantly  done,  not 
only  their  temporary  convenience,  but  their  daily  earn- 
ing ; or  are  compelled,  in  order  that  the  patient  and 
other  members  of  the  family  may  have  the  merest  neces- 
sities, to  leave  the  sick  without  the  requisite  supervision. 
Bemember  how  often,  when  work  is  at  a standstill  for 
the  husband,  the  wife  alone  is  able  to  earn  a pittance  by 
needlework  or  charing,  and  then  it  is  that  sickness  is 
most  likely  to  supervene  in  the  ill-nourished  and  poorly- 
clad  children.  The  neighbours,  kind  as  they  generally 
are  an(^  ^ have  seen  many  an  instance  of  charity  that 
rivalled  the  widow’s  mite — they  cannot  always  lend  a 
helping  hand ; they  have  their  own  cares  and  wants  to 
attend  to.  Nor  must  we  forget,  in  many  cases,  tho 
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danger  of  mistaken  interference,  or  of  the  spread  and 
communication  of  the  disease  when  of  an  infectious  cha- 
racter, from  the  promiscuous  visits  thus  paid  to  the  sick, 
and,  therefore,  a source  of  further  loss  to  the  community 
in  the  politico-economical  point  of  view.  The  impossi- 
bility of  isolating  the  sick  in  the  small  dwellings  of  the 
mechanic,  the  more  than  discomfort  to  which  all  the 
family  are  exposed  when  one  member  is  ill,  owing  to  the 
confined  space,  the  difficulty  of  ensuring  cleanliness  or 
proper  ventilation,  are  points  that  will  at  once  suggest 
themselves  as  matters  of  great  importance,  even  to  those 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  scanty  allowance  of  room 
in  the  houses  of  the  labouring  classes.  How  . often  do 
we  visit  a patient  in  a room  in  which  the  recently  washed 
linen  is  stretched  across  the  room  to  dry,  or  where  a 
number  of  noisy  children  are  clamouring,  while  our 
patient,  sick  unto  death,  is  huddled  up  on  a couple  of 
chairs  in  the  corner  of  the  room.  If  it  is  hardship  where 
the  parents  are  both  alive,  how  much  more  severe  is  the 
infliction  where  the  widow  alone  survives,  and  the  mangle 
or  a day’s  washing  is  all  she  and  her  children  have  to 
depend  upon ! 

We  know  that  the  life  of  the  mechanic*  is,  on  an 


* How  extensively  removable  causes — that  is,  causes  under  the 
control  of  man,  and  influences  that  it  is  his  duty  to  remove,  as  much 
as  it  is  his  duty  to  provide  nourishment  or  raiment  for  the  body — 
how  extensively  such  causes  operate  throughout  England,  is  most 
forcibly  demonstrated  by  a comparison  of  the  duration  of  life  of  the 
wealthier  and  poorer  classes.  While  the  average  duration  of  all  classes 
taken  together  varies  considerably  according  to  the  healthiness  or  uu- 
healthiness  of  certain  localities,  we  invariably  find  in  each  place  a 
relative  duration  among  the  different  classes,  which  has  been  proved 
to  be  in  a direct  ratio  with  their  elevation  above  poverty  and  its  con- 
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average,  much  less  than  that  of  the  classes  above  him, 
but  I have  often  wondered  at  the  powers  of  endurance 
they  exhibit  under  an  accumulation  of  bodily  and  psy- 
chical suffering  that  might  well  appal  a stouter  heart. 
Then  there  is  another  class  of  persons  who  are  no  less 
deserving  of  that  co-operative  aid,  which  we  may  yet 
hope  to  secure  for  Dispensaries  and  allied  institutions — 
I mean  the  unmarried  men  and  females — the  labourers  or 
journeymen,  the  men-servants  or  maid-servants  out  of 
place,  and  the  like.  How  often,  when  the  heart-strings  are 
ready  to  snap,  do  they  continue  their  occupations,  because 
they  know  not  where  to  go  to — the  Hospitals  cannot 
receive  all— and  they,  like  the  others  to  whom  we  have 
alluded,  continue  their  work  long  after  the  medical  man 
has  urged  rest ; and  the  seeds  of  disease,  that  rest  might 
have  eradicated,  spring  up  with  the  luxuriance  of  a rank 
vegetation,  choking  the  vigorous  plant  of  life. 

Time  would  not  suffice  were  I to  attempt  to  portray 
more  in  detail  the  consequences  induced  by  sickness  in 
the  labouring  classes.  They  must  be  seen  with  the  eye,- 

comitant  disadvantages.  Tlie  following  table  is  taken  from  Chadwick’s 
Report  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  Great  Britain,  presented  to  Par- 
liament in  1842 : — 

AVERAGE  AGE  AT  DEATH  OP — 


Gentry  and 
their  families. 

Tradesmen  and 
Artificers. 

Labourers. 

Rutlandshire  . . 

52 

41 

38 

Derby  .... 

38 

21 

Bethnal  Green  . 

45 

26 

18 

Leeds  .... 

44 

27 

19 

Truro  .... 

40 

33 

28 

Manchester  . . 

38 

20 

17 

Bolton  .... 

34 

23 

18 

Liverpool  . . . 

35 

22 

15 
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and  understood  by  the  intelligent  and  reflecting  mind, 
to  be  fully  appreciated.  But  I have  thought  it  necessary 
to  say  thus  much,  in  order  to  show  that  there  is  scope 
for  the  communion  of  labour;  and  that,  in  order  that 
that  labour  may  indeed  be  profitable,  it  must  be  guided 
by  the  power  which  no  good  intentions  will  be  able  to 
exercise  unless  guided  by  knowledge. 

Let  us,  then,  briefly  examine  what  knowledge  is 
necessary  for  those  women,  gentle  and  simple,  that 
desire  to  cooperate  with  the  physician;  we  will  then 
advert  to  the  means  by  which  that  knowledge  may  be 
made  to  bear  practical  fruit  in  the  sphere  to  which  I 
have  adverted.  And  before  entering  into  these  topics, 
allow  me  again  to  remind  you  of  what  I have  before 
expressed,  that  there  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
moters of  the  present  undertaking  to  induce  women  to 
usurp  the  legitimate  duties  of  men ; and  that,  with 
regard  to  the  question  under  consideration,  you  need 
not  fear  that  I shall  recommend  your  undertaking  a 
complete  course  of  professional  studies,  in  order  to 
qualify  you  for  the  duties  of  aiding  the  care  of  the  sick, 
or  the  protection  of  the  healthy.  I trust  I have 
neither  an  Utopia  in  view  for  the  labouring  classes,  nor 
do  I hope  to  be  found  recommending  a plausible  absurdity 
to  your  own  consideration. 

The  question  that  constantly  recurs  in  education  refers 
to  the  advantage,  or  otherwise,  of  theoretical  instruction, 
in  order  to  prepare  an  individual  for  the  practical  execu- 
tion of  any  business.  It  was  only  the  other  day  that 
the  plan  of  giving  officers  and  soldiers  theoretical  instruc- 
tion in  manoeuvring,  by  the  aid  of  small  figures  and 
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mathematical  demonstrations,  was  ridiculed  as  "being 
useless  in  actual  warfare,  when  the  law  of  necessity,  as 
it  was  averred,  destroyed  all  calculation.  If  the  argu- 
ment employed  in  that  instance  be  true,  it  would  be 
equally  so  in  the  medical  profession,  where  no  two  cases 
of  disease  are  identical ; and  we  might,  therefore,  with 
equal  propriety  assert  that  theoretical  knowledge  was 
useless.  We  cannot  enter  further  into  this  point  except 
to  maintain  the  utter  fallacy  of  the  objection.  Enlarged 
practical  experience  may  lead  the  individual  to  useful 
general  principles;  but  he  will  save  a vast  amount  of  time 
and  labour  if  in  the  first  instance  he  avails  himself  of 
the  opportunities  of  theoretical  study,  and  becomes 
acquainted  with  the  scientific  groundwork  upon  which 
the  practical  part  of  the  medical  man’s  duties  rest.  If 
empiricism  or  the  more  practical  experience  is  found 
to  fail,  where  an  individual  devotes  his  whole  life  to  its 
acquisition,  how  much  more  must  this  be  the  case  with 
regard  to  those  who  desire  only  to  devote  a portion  of 
their  time  to  such  or  analogous  practice,  and  whose 
entire  previous  occupation  and  mode  of  thinking  have 
tended  in  a different  direction  to  that,  which  they  all  at 
once  consider  themselves  called  to  follow?  Surely,  if 
knowledge  is  power,  it  is  peculiarly  an  economizer  of 
time,  of  labour,  of  life. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  the  knowledge  required  is 
essentially  of  a twofold  character — physical  and  moral. 
In  practice  this  duality  must  prove  a unity,  otherwise 
our  teaching  will  not  bring  proper  fruit ; "but  as  an 
ill-regulated  mind  may  lead  a healthy  body  astray,  so 
the  immaterial  principle  is  but  too  often  confined  and 
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cramped  "by  the  iron  bonds  with  which  it  is  held  down 
oy  a diseased  tenement.  The  groundwork  of  all  know- 
ledge of  man’s  relations  in  this  world  has  always  been 
asserted  to  be  self-knowledge.  I am  merely  asserting 
an  acknowledged  principle,  if,  in  the  proposed  College, 
I ask  for  elementary  instruction  in  the  structure  and 
forms  of  the  human  body,  as  the  first  and  preparatory 
course.  We  must  know  our  machine  before  we  can 
possibly  understand  in  what  way  it  is  to  perform  the 
objects  for  which  it  was  constructed.  The  broad  and 
well-established  facts  of  physiology,  or  the  science  of 
the  duties  the  various  organs  have  to  perform,  would 
form  the  next  subject  to  which  your  attention  would 
be  drawn.  When  you  have  learnt  the  beautiful  me- 
chanism of  the  lungs,  the  organs  by  which  we  breathe, 
you  would  easily  comprehend  the  importance  of  seeming 
pure  air,  with  which  to  enable  those  organs  to  carry  on 
one  of  the  most  important  functions  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  health.  If  you  had  learnt  to  compre- 
hend the  structure  and  uses  of  the  skin,  and  the  relation 
of  this  organ  to  the  nervous  system,  to  the  lungs,  to  the 
circulation,  you  would  be  in  a position  to  appreciate  the 
influence  which  its  healthy  or  unhealthy  conditions  ex- 
ercise upon  the  maintenance  of  the  general  health.  The 
question  as  to  the  temperature  of  the  air  beneficial  for  the 
lungs,  or  of  the  water  to  be  applied  to  the  skin  for  ablu- 
tion and  to  fortify  the  system,  would  be  easily  solved  by 
those  who  had  become  acquainted  with  the  modifications 
that  take  place  in  the  relation  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  body,  and  their  susceptibility  to  outward  impres- 
sions at  the  various  ages.  The  prevention  of  disease  is 
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perhaps  nowhere  more  important  than  in  early  life, 
because  we  may  then  lay  the  foundation  of  disease  by 
apparently  trifling  neglect,  never  to  be  eradicated. 
“ The  child  is,”  indeed,  “ the  father  of  the  man.” 

Again,  let  us  take  the  circulation  of  the  blood ; the 
discovery  of  which,  by  our  immortal  Harvey,  has  done 
more  for  science,  and  for  the  happiness  of  the  human 
race,  than  many  a deed  of  which  the  record  is  preserved 
in  marble.  Consider  that  your  heart  must  beat  nearly 
forty  million  times  in  a year,  to  preserve  you  in  health ; 
and  remember  all  the  variations  of  bodily  and  mental 
influences  that  act  upon  it  and  modify  its  rhythm  ; 
consider  that  this  rhythm  must  be  in  a certain  ratio 
with  the  movements  of  respiration,  that  the  function  of 
digestion,  and  the  duties  of  each  and  every  of  the  organs 
of  the  body,  have  to  be  maintained  in  a definite  relation 
to  one  another  in  order  to  secure  health,  happiness,  and 
life,  and  I think  you  will  not  refuse  to  admit  the  im- 
portance of  forming  a more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
these  facts  in  order  to  know  the  laws  of  health,  than 
that  undefined  power,  common  sense,  will  afford  you. 
I have  no  doubt  that  these  subjects  will  in  themselves 
prove  sufficiently  attractive,  when  you  have  once  ap- 
proached them ; but  the  ulterior  object  is  necessarily 
their  application  to  the  laws  of  health  and  disease. 
These  would  be  unintelligible  unless  based  upon  a 
knowledge  of  the  structure  and  uses  of  the  human 
economy.  Having  become  acquainted  with  the  func- 
tion of  the  lungs,  the  heart,  the  stomach,  the  skin,  the 
nervous  system,  you  will  readily  appreciate  the  laws 
of  sanitary  economics,  both  in  regard  to  your  own 
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persons  and  those  of  the  labouring  population  with 
whom  you  may  be  brought  into  contact.  It  will 
speedily  become  apparent,  that  in  a moral  and  pecuniary 
as  well  as  in  a physical,  point  of  view,  the  greatest 
economy  will  consist  in  spending  your  money  to  guard 
against  disease ; the  sheerest  waste  to  fill  your  purse 
while  you  are  neglecting  to  provide,  in  your  own  per- 
sons and  in  your  subordinates,  against  the  inroads 
caused  by  foul  air,  by  exhausting  labour,  by  insufficient 
clothing,  or  meagre  and  ill-cooked  food. 

This  knowledge  will  do  yet  more.  It  will  help  to 
elucidate  much  that  is  otherwise  enigmatical  -with  regard 
to  the  relation  of  mind  and  body ; it  will  show  that  there 
is  a correlation,  on  the  one  hand, — of  temperance,  equable 
temper,  and  other  moral  virtues  and  happiness,  with  an 
obedience  to  those  physical  laws  of  our  Creator,  which 
are  not  laid  down  in  his  revealed  Word ; it  will  exhibit  a 
similar  correlation ; on  the  other, — of  intemperance,  vice, 
and  misery,  with  a neglect  of  those  Divine  ordinances. 
This  knowledge  will  do  yet  more.  It  will  teach  you  the 
essential  unity  of  the  human  race ; it  will  bring  practi- 
cally home  to  your  understandings  the  fact,  that  we 
were  all  created  after  the  same  Image,  that  however  we 
may  erect  artificial  barriers,  and  establish  isolation 
between  man  and  man,  we  pay  the  penalty  of  such 
infringement  of  the  physical  laws  as  necessarily  as 
though  we  were  consciously  transgressing  the  moral 
law.  The  disease  that  affects  our  poorer  neighbour, 
as  a result  of  a neglect  to  provide  such  sanitaiy  mea- 
sures as  the  laws  of  health  require,  must  in  some  shape 
or  other  tell  upon  ourselves ; either  by  the  extension  of 
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disease  to  ourselves,  by  the  deprivation  of  his  services  to 
the  community,  by  the  increased  taxation  imposed  upon 
the  commonwealth.  Such  knowledge,  then,  carried  into 
our  practical  relations  with  mankind,  will  in  no  way 
counteract,  but  will  give  a new  impulse  to  charity ; 
it  will  render  us  more  willing  to  aid,  because  we  shall 
be  better  able  to  calculate  the  benefits  that  will  result : 
it  will  make  us  more  considerate  and  lenient  towards 
others,  because  we  shall  know  more  fully  that  we  indeed 
are  subject  to  the  same  frailties. 

I was  once  attending  a poor  girl  labouring  under 
a painful  and  protracted  illness.  She  was  long  confined 
to  her  bed ; and  though  poverty  reigned  in  the  humble 
dwelling  of  the  parents,  there  was  an  air  of  neatness 
about  the  scanty  furniture,  and  a warmth  of  affection 
shown  in  the  intercourse  of  the  individuals,  that  could 
not  fail  to  attract  the  notice  of  a visitor.  The  father 
was  aged  and  rarely  able  to  follow  any  occupation ; the 
little  family  depended  mainly  upon  the  casual  employ- 
ment of  the  mother,  as  a charwoman.  I often  heard  of 
some  well-intentioned  ladies  who  visited  them.  On  one 
occasion,  after  seeing  my  patient,  the  mother  followed 
me  to  the  door,  and,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  told  me  that 
the  ladies  had  been  there  the  day  before;  that  they 
had  spoken  very  discouragingly  to  the  girl,  and,  among 
others,  had  used  the  words,  ‘ What  was  life  worth  to  her  ? 
‘ as,  if  she  got  well  again,  she  could  not  have  any  enjoy- 
1 ment.’  ‘ We  are  very  poor,’  said  the  mother,  ‘ but  we 
none  of  us  wish  to  die  and  she  felt,  I am  sure,  ‘ none 
of  us  like  to  part  from  those  we  love.’  Now,  the  ladies 
who  made  the  above  remark,  could  scarcely  have  yielded 
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to  the  false  impressions  created  by  the  conventional 
barrier  existing  between  different  ranks,  had  they  been 
familiar  with  the  physiological  knowledge  which  it  is 
proposed  here  to  cultivate.  And  you  will  admit  that, 
for  your  intercourse  with  the  poor,  nothing  is  more 
essential  than  a feeling  of  mutual  confidence;  if  the 
mechanic  feels  that  the  lady  visitor  is  merely  perform- 
ing an  act  of  condescension  in  coming  to  him,  that  he 
is  to  be  interrogated  magisterially,  and  his  household 
economy,  and  even  his  affections,  to  be  ruled,  by  his 
superior  in  social  position,  the  reaction  that  will  take 
place  will  necessarily  counteract  the  advantages  which 
might  otherwise  be  obtained.  I might  illustrate  my 
meaning  perhaps  even  more  forcibly  by  a reference  to 
what  we  see  daily  in  the  intercourse  between  grown-up 
persons  and  children.  The  influence  will  be  propor- 
tionate to  the  facility  with  which  they  infuse  into  the 
youthful  mind  a conviction  of  real  sympathy  associated 
with  mental  and  moral  power ; the  child  knows  instinc- 
tively the  truthful  from  the  false,  the  reality  of  affection 
from  the  hypocrisy  of  affectation.  Even  in  the  young 
child  I have  seen  acts  of  heroism,  which,  like  those 
glorious  deeds  that  we  have  lately  witnessed  in  a dif- 
ferent sphere,  were  the  result  of  that  living  faith  which 
is  rooted  only  in  the  heart.  While,  then,  we  plead  for 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  in  those  who  would,  in  the 
communion  of  labour,  come  to  the  aid  of  the  physician, 
we  no  less  plead  for  a full  measure  of  hearty  charity, 
without  which  the  power  which  knowledge  affords,  will 
be  an  engine  of  destruction,  and  not  one  of  construction. 

Having  thus  briefly  suggested  what  agencies  are 
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required,  let  us  now  shortly  examine  into  the  practical 
question  of  the  mode  hy  which,  in  Dispensaries  and 
allied  institutions,  they  may  he  brought  into  operation. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  the  details  of 
organization.  With  a full  understanding  as  to  the 
catholic  objects  to  be  pursued  on  all  sides — that  is, 
immediately,  among  the  medical  men  of  the  district, 
the  lady  visitors,  and  the  clergy — the  working  plan 
would  be  determined  with  comparative  ease,  and  might 
advantageously  be  modified  in  each  individual  locality. 

But  we  wish  especially  to  render  clear  to  ourselves 
the  points  upon  which  in  this  sphere  cooperation  is 
practically  possible.  From  what  has  preceded,  we  shall, 
I trust,  have  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a solution  of 
the  problem. 

We  will  assume  that  the  lady  visitors  who  are  asso- 
ciated for  the  piupose  of  aiding  the  medical  charities, 
whether  a Dispensary,  the  out-patient  department  of  an 
Hospital,  or  the  out-door  department  of  the  Union 
Medical  Officers,  have  gone  through  a certain  routine 
of  studies  by  which  they  are  specially  qualified  to 
undertake  practical  offices.  It  would  be  necessary,  I ap- 
prehend, in  the  first  instance,  that  a definite  arrange- 
ment should  be  entered  into  between  the  authorities  of 
the  medical  charity  and  the  ladies’  committee  of  the 
neighbourhood;  the  lady  secretary  or  chairman  of  the 
ladies  committee  should  know  the  time  which  each 
lady  could  devote  to  visiting ; and  all  applications  for 
aid  from  the  ladies  would  have  to  be  made  according 
to  a certain  form  to  the  lady  secretary,  who  would 
be  empowered  to  direct,  according  to  the  time  or  the 
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locality,  one  of  lier  registered  ladies  to  visit  the  patient 
indicated  by  the  medical  man.  The  accumulation  of 
unrequited  work  upon  the  shoulders  of  medical  men 
is  already  large,  but  I am  satisfied  that  the  addi- 
tional labour  that  apparently  will  thus  be  cast  upon 
them  will  not  be  objected  to,  as  it  will  at  once  be 
manifest  to  all  that  a scheme  of  the  kind  would  even- 
tually much  diminish  their  labour,  and  certainly  render 
its  results  more  satisfactory. 

The  medical  man  would  restrict  his  recommendations 
to  those  instances  really  requiring  additional  assistance, 
when  he  felt  that  medicine  alone  could  not  effect  a rapid 
cure  or  benefit  the  patient  at  all,  unless  certain  sanitary 
conditions  were  complied  with,  which  he  had  not  the 
means  to  fulfil ; necessaries  of  life  provided  for  which 
he  had  no  funds ; comfort  and  quiet  secured,  which  none 
but  a female  visitor  and  friend  could  realize. 

The  kindly  exerted  influence  of  a lady  visitor  would 
probably  have  the  immediate  result  of  ensuring  the 
medicine  prescribed  to  be  regularly  taken.  One  great 
reason  why  we  sometimes  among  medical  men  hear  an 
outcry  against  Dispensaries  is,  that  they  find  so  little 
reliance  is  often  to  be  placed  upon  the  statement  of  the 
patients,  that  the  medicine  has  been  swallowed ; or  in 
the  simplicity  of  faith,  finding  that  a teaspoonful  of  a 
mixture  is  doing  them  good,  our  patients  argue  that  a 
tablespoonful  must  be  more  serviceable,  and  destroy 
the  effect  of  previous  treatment  by  taking  an  overdose. 
These,  and  many  other  errors,  would  be  counteracted  by 
the  visits  of  ladies  who,  not  merely  hurrying  from  door 
to  door,  but  coming  with  a will  to  assist,  and  bringing 
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a knowledge  liow  to  do  it,  would  find  many  opportu- 
nities of  imparting  sound  and  useful  knowledge.  The 
medical  man,  on  visiting  the  patient,  may  give  general 
directions  as  to  sponging,  or  fomenting,  or  poulticing, 
with  regard  to  applying  rollers,  or  rubbing  in  ointments, 
or  making  injections,  or  he  will  advise  certain  other 
matters,  but  cannot  remain  to  see  them  carried  out.  It 
is  then  that  the  trained  lady  would  at  once  step  in  with 
advice  and  example ; she  would  thus  cooperate  in  the 
most  efficient  manner  to  accelerate  the  patient’s  recovery, 
while  her  presence  would  infuse  confidence,  provided 
always  that  what  she  does  be  done  with  zeal  and  un- 
affected kindness.  By  visiting  the  individual  in  sickness, 
the  lady  would  necessarily  become  well  acquainted  with 
the  patient  and  his  friends.  She  would  acquire  a know- 
ledge of  his  character,  and  her  own  power  of  reading- 
human  character  would  be  gradually  increased  and  prove 
useful  in  a variety  of  ways.  It  would  prevent  mistaken 
sympathy  for  the  idle  or  the  dissolute,  while  it  would 
enable  ladies  to  form  a correct  view  of  the  real  neces- 
sities of  the  poor ; they  would  find  out  how  many  of  the 
necessities  of  the  upper  classes  are  merely  conventional, 
and  that,  while  health  and  morality  prevail,  every  class 
has  its  peculiar  sources  of  enjoyment  and  recreation, 
while  those  sources  of  happiness  which  consist  in 
domestic  intercourse  and  in  the  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful,  the  noble,  the  infinite,  are  common  to  all,  and 
form  a bond  between  all.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to 
dwell  upon  the  subject  of  religious  comfort  and  instruc- 
tion ; but  we  cannot  forbear  adverting  to  the  advantages 
which  a lady  would  have  who  acquired  a knowledge  of 
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the  relations  existing  between  the  physical  and  moral 
nature,  in  determining  where  and  when  it  was  suitable 
to  introduce  such  topics.  Great  tact  is  always  neces- 
sary, but  nowhere  more  so  than  in  approaching  the  bed 
of  sickness.  It  is  especially  woman’s  sphere  to  minister 
consolation  at  those  times ; and  words  and  sentiments 
may  be  conveyed  by  her,  which  from  the  clergyman 
might  not  be  received  so  gratefully,  because  he,  as  little 
as  the  medical  man,  can  usurp  the  qualities  and  privi- 
leges of  the  woman.  The  immediate  assistance  which 
might  be  given  to  the  family  of  the  labouring  man  in 
sickness,  in  the  shape  of  pecuniary  aid,  food,  raiment, 
a nurse,  would,  if  a system  such  as  proposed  were  duly 
carried  out,  be  given  under  circumstances  precluding 
the  possibility  of  fraud ; while  it  would  be  given  with 
the  certainty  of  doing  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
good  in  the  manner  least  liable  to  be  cavilled  at.  We 
do  not  at  present  anticipate  that  the  ladies  will,  as  a 
rule,  prove  regular  nurses ; but  they  might,  where  a 
nurse  is  not  required  exclusively,  assist  by  devoting  such 
hours  as  can  be  spared  to  superintending  the  children’s 
education,  while  they  watched  the  patient  or  admi- 
nistered medicines  and  consolation  during  the  absence  of 
other  members  of  the  family.  The  lady  visitor  would 
be  able  to  superintend  the  nurse,  and  report  on  her  con- 
duct ; for  we  cannot  imagine  the  existence  of  social 
reforms  such  as  we  allude  to,  without  the  presence  of 
nurses,  who  are  an  essential  constituent  of  proper  sani- 
tary government,  whether  provided  by  private  institu- 
tions or  by  the  State.  Into  this  question  we  are  not 
now  at  liberty  to  enter ; suffice  it  to  state,  that  for  six 
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years  past  strenuous  endeavours  have  been  made  to 
rouse  public  attention  to  the  subject,  and  that  more  par- 
ticularly an  attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  a 
systematic  training  of  the  able-bodied  females  admitted 
into  workhouses  to  qualify  them  to  act  as  nurses,  which, 
if  carried  out,  would  at  once  place  at  the  disposal  of  the 
community  many  thousands  of  females,  some  highly, 
others  less  qualified,  but  at  all  events  somewhat  pre- 
pared, for  the  duties  of  nurse. 

The  lady  visitor,  then,  would  superintend  the  nurse, 
and  be  able  to  report  her  good  or  bad  conduct — thus 
one  more  link  would  be  established  between  the  different 
classes. 

The  knowledge  here  to  be  acquired  on  sanitary 
economics,  would  make  the  lady  visitor  a guardian  in 
more  senses  than  one.  She  would  help  to  spread  the 
knowledge  she  herself  possessed  with  regard  to  the 
importance  and  economy  of  well-ventilated  and  well- 
drained  apartments.  She  would  convince  the  poor 
indweller  of  the  kitchen  with  the  drain  passing  immedi- 
ately under  the  floor,  that  poor  as  he  is,  he  would  save 
money  by  living  in  an  upper  room,  that  he  would  work 
with  more  vigour  and  zest,  and  escape  debility  and 
sickness.  She  would,  if  possessed  of  energy,  herself 
often  appeal  to  the  parish  surveyor  to  see  evils  of  bad 
drainage  rectified ; or  means  might  be  found  by  which 
the  owners  of  small  tenements  would  be  compelled  to 
rectify  nuisances  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. We  all  know  what  public  opinion  may  do — the 
gradual  spread  of  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health, 
by  the  agency  of  the  ladies  and  nurses  taught  in  this 
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College,  would  prove  advantageous  in  many  ways  not  at 
present  calculated  upon.  With  knowledge  of  physiology 
and  kindliness  of  heart,  what  might  be  effected  in  regard 
to  the  temperance  question?  What  could  the  well- 
informed  lady  not  suggest  with  regard  to  the  employ- 
ment of  spare  time,  the  advantage  of  putting  by  money 
in  the  savings  bank,  and  the  best  mode  of  securing  a 
proper  education  for  the  children.  The  means  by  which 
ladies  could  bring  the  knowledge  of  sanitary  laws,  of 
political  economy,  and  other  matters  to  be  presented 
to  them  here,  are  very  various.  Many  occasions  and 
inducements  for  exercising  the  knowledge  will  present 
themselves,  which  do  not  even  suggest  themselves  at 
present. 

Mr.  Maurice  has  informed  us,  that  the  working-men 
who  attend  the  Working-men’s  College  have  expressed 
a strong  desire  that  their  wives  should  have  similar 
opportunities  of  acquiring  knowledge  as  those  offered  to 
themselves.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the 
matters,  especially  the  sanitary  subjects,  the  anatomy, 
the  physiology,  and  the  economy  of  the  sick-room,  to 
be  taught  here,  should  not  be  rendered  in  such  a manner 
as  to  be  intelligible  to  females  of  the  working-classes, 
wives  and  daughters  of  small  tradespeople,  mechanics, 
and  the  like ; at  all  events,  opportunities  should  be 
offered  to  those  who  intend  to  follow  nursing  as  a pro- 
fession, as  a means  of  earning  their  daily  livelihood,  to 
follow  the  courses  of  lectures  to  be  delivered  here.  It 
would  be  the  best  preparation  for  the  practical  duties 
they  would  have  to  learn  in  the  Hospitals.  I need 
scarcely  point  out  how  invaluable  their  services  would 
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be  in  Dispensary  practice,  but  they  would  necessarily  be 
paid  agents  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the 
lady  visitors.  The  administration  of  medical  relief  in 
town  and  country  districts  will  be  very  inefficient,  so 
long  as  in  severe  cases  of  disease  the  community,  either 
as  a matter  of  private  or  public  charity,  fails  to  provide 
nurses  for  the  labouring  classes. 

There  are  about  forty  Dispensaries  in  London. 

Assuming  3,000  as  the  average  number  treated  at  each 
Dispensary  annually,  we  obtain  120,000  as  the  total  of 
Dispensary  patients  in  London — they  belong  essentially 
to  the  respectable  portion  of  the  labouring  classes. 
These  numbers  are  probably  much  below  the  average. 
Supposing  only  one-tenth  to  require  visiting  at  home, 
there  would  be  12,000  different  families  to  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  lady  visitors — giving  10  families  to 
each  lady  annually,  there  would  be  full  occupation  for 
1,200  ladies.  The  work  might  be  easily  multiplied  and 
extended ; but  the  above  calculation  is  merely  roughly 
made,  to  show  that  Dispensaries  alone  afford  ample 
material. 

I am,  however,  warned  to  draw  to  a close.  I apologize 
to  you  for  the  many  imperfections  of  my  sketch,  and 
I trust  that,  however  defective  my  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject, you  will  see  beneath  the  surface,  and  feel  that  there 
are  many  ways  in  which  the  times  and  our  holiest 
duties  command  us  to  abandon  much  that  is  stale  and 
worn  out,  and  to  put  on  a fresh  clothing  of  stouter  and 
more  comfortable  texture.  This  life  is  one  of  constant 
warfare,  and  perfect  happiness  is  scarcely  attainable 
while  it  lasts ; and  yet,  the  more  we  examine  into  the 
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sources  of  our  own  miseries  and  tire  miseries  of  the 
world  at  large,  the  more  we  find  that  they  originate 
in  ourselves — that  we  have  the  remedy  in  our  power, 
and  we  need  hut  apply  it.  The  same  holds  good  -with 
regard  to  the  social  evils  which  abound,  and  which  no 
individual  can  rectify  ; hut  much  of  that  evil  and  much 
of  that  misery  may,  I am  assured,  he  removed,  if  we 
introduce  into  all  our  social  institutions  for  domestic 
and  pacific  purposes  an  element,  which  has  of  late  so 
materially  aided  the  operations  of  the  War  Office,  the 
last  department  of  the  State  in  which  benefit  might  have 
been  anticipated  from  the  co-operation  of  the  female 
sex, — if  we  admit  as  one  of  the  essential  constituents  of 
modem  progress  and  Christian  civilization,  The  Com- 
munion of  Labour  between  Man  and  Woman. 
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LECTURE  V. 

DISTRICT  VISITING. 

BY  THE  REV.  J.  LL.  DAVIES. 

The  question  of  giving  Class-Instruction  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  District  Visiting,  according  to 
the  scheme  of  the  proposed  College,  will  no  doubt  be 
found  to  be  beset  with  peculiar  difficulties  of  its  own, 
besides  those  which  will  be  encountered  in  the  other 
studies  to  be  connected  with  it.  It  might,  perhaps,  be 
expected  of  an  introductory  Lecture  that  it  should  con- 
sider those  difficulties,  and  show  how  it  is  hoped  they 
may  be  overcome.  But  I have  resolved  not  to  under- 
take this,  partly  because  it  is  impossible  to  say  now 
under  what  conditions  the  study  will  be  attempted,  and 
partly  because  I believe  it  is  of  the  very  theory  of  this 
College  to  proceed  cautiously  and  humbly  in  the  way  of 
experiment,  and  not  to  assume  beforehand  what  ob- 
stacles or  what  facilities  are  likely  to  be  met  with  in 
an  untried  path.  If  the  work  is  a good  one  for  ladies 
to  engage  in,  and  if  they  would  probably  do  it  the 
better  for  some  training,  there  seems  to  be  sufficient 
ground  for  trying  whether  that  which  prepares  usefully 
for  other  tasks,  may  not  be  made  helpful  for  this  also. 
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District  Visiting,  indeed,  is  not  a new  work  for  ladies 
to  undertake;  but,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the  most 
common  and  familiar  of  all  benevolent  occupations.  It 
does  not  follow,  however,  that  it  is  an  easy  one,  or  one 
for  which  no  teaching  or  training  can  be  useful.  Many 
of  those  who  have  never  tried  it, — some,  perhaps,  who 
have  had  a little  experience  of  it, — might  be  thankful 
for  the  advice,  and  encouragement,  and  mutual  support, 
as  well  as  for  the  wider  and  more  orderly  view  of  their 
business,  which  might  be  obtained  by  studying  it  under 
a wise  teacher  and  in  close  connexion  with  the  other 
similar  employments  which  may  here  be  linked  with  it. 
It  is  proposed,  therefore,  to  make  the  same  experiment 
in  District  Visiting  as  in  Nursing  and  Teaching  and 
the  other  subjects  treated  of  in  this  course  of  Lectures, 
not  without  counting  the  cost,  but  without  being  de- 
terred by  the  chances  of  failure ; and  with  this  attempt 
in  prospect,  I have  undertaken,  not  because  I have  any 
right  whatever  to  lecture  on  such  a subject,  but  in 
obedience  to  a request  which  I regarded  as  a command, 
to  offer  to  you  some  general  reflections  upon  District 
Visiting  as  a worthy  and  suitable,  but  not  altogether 
easy,  occupation,  for  ladies,  and  so  to  commend  it  to 
a more  earnest  and  thoughtful  study  than  you  have 
hitherto  perhaps  given  to  it. 

The  subject  is  in  some  degree  nan-owed  by  the  con- 
ditions under  which  it  comes  before  us.  We  have  to 
consider  the  case  of  ladies  visiting,  and  especially  in 
London.  There  is  no  reason  why  gentlemen  also  should 
not  visit,  nor  why  others  of  both  sexes  who  would  not 
be  called  ladies  and  gentlemen  should  not  be  joined 
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•with  them.  The  broader  theory  of  organized  parochial 
visitation,  which  was  so  clearly  unfolded,  so  successfully 
applied,  and  so  zealously  recommended  by  Dr.  Chalmers, 
hi  Scotland,  deserves  to  be  deeply  pondered  now  more 
than  ever,  when  we  see  the  older  forms  of  social  organi- 
zation rapidly  dissolving  away.  But  I shall  be  glad 
on  this  occasion  to  confine  my  remarks  to  the  case  of 
ladies  only,  visiting  as  they  do  now,  and  as  they  may 
do  any  day,  in  the  poorer  parts  of  London. 

Let  me,  then,  endeavour  to  trace,  first,  the  true  prin- 
ciple of  such  District  Visiting,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
discover  how  Visitors  ought  to  regard  their  own  work ; 
and  then  we  may  be  able  to  see  how  a firm  grasp  of 
this  principle  would  meet  some  practical  difficulties,  and 
guard  the  work  from  degenerating  into  some  corruptions 
to  which  it  is  liable. 

I.  Let  me  then  suppose  a lady,  as  one  of  yourselves, 
to  look  around  her,  with  her  eyes  open,  and  in  an  honest 
conscientious  spirit.  She  knows  that,  not  far  from  her 
own  house,  there  are  multitudes  of  poorer  persons  dwell- 
ing, made  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood  as  herself,  objects, 
according  to  her  creed,  of  equal  divine  care  with  herself, 
redeemed  for  the  same  high  condition  as  herself, — Eng- 
lish, Christian,  men  and  women.  She  sees  that  there  is 
much  in  their  lot,  to  which  she  would  shrink  from 
being  herself  reduced.  She  is  aware  of  the  hard  toil 
to  which  they  are  compelled : she  cannot  be  blind  to — 
most  likely  she  even  exaggerates  — the  physical  dis- 
comforts, the  dirt,  the  coarseness  of  the  whole  exterior 
life,  which  seem  inevitably  attendant  on  the  condition 
of  poverty.  She  believes  the  poor  are  very  ignorant ; 
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probably  she  supposes  them  to  be  more  ignorant  com- 
paratively than  they  really  are.  She  has  too  much 
reason  to  assume  that  many  at  least  of  the  poor  are 
reckless,  dissolute,  wild,  in  their  behaviour ; and  then 
she  thinks  of  the  little  children,  the  young  girls,  the 
young  women,  growing  up  day  by  day  in  those  courts 
and  alleys  of  which  she  has  had  glimpses  which  shocked 
and  distressed  her.  She  wonders  how  she  should  like  to 
live  there,  how  she  could  live  there,  and  not  begin  at 
once  to  die,  physically  and  morally.  She  thinks  within 
herself,  1 I have  certainly  been  made  to  differ,  in  many 
‘ points,  from  those  poorer  women, — Why  ? ; She  has 
some  leisure,  perhaps  a good  deal  of  it.  She  has  been 
told,  indeed,  that  she  ought  to  fill  up  her  time,  say  in 
cultivating  her  mind  ; but  she  finds  cultivating  her  mind 
rather  dry  work  ; and  she  is  conscious  that  many  of  her 
hours  might  be  reclaimed  from  some  sort  of  idleness  or 
other,  to  which  they  are  carelessly  abandoned.  She 
has  knowledge,  position,  cultivation,  above  the  working 
multitude ; and  she  discovers  that  these  combine  to 
give  her  influence,  that  she  wields  a certain  power, 
even  without  intending  it,  over  poorer  persons  with 
whom  she  comes  in  contact.  ‘ Might  it  be,’  she  asks 
herself,  ‘ that  the  few  have  received  these  advantages 
‘ on  which  they  pride  themselves  so  much — cultivation, 
‘ refinement,  influence,— expressly  in  order  that  they 
• may  use  them,  that  through  them  they  may  be  better 
< able  to  serve  the  many  ? ’ This  is  a theory  she  has 
often  heard ; she  remembers  that  it  is  the  avowed  theory 
of  that  vocation  into  which  she  has  been  baptized.  She 
dwells  on  this  thought : she  finds  out  that  she  can,  in 
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various  ways,  help  ancl  encourage  those  who  have  not 
her  advantages ; she  finds  she  always  learns  something 
and  breathes  a fresher  life  herself  when  she  is  trying 
to  help  others.  Would  it  not  he  a blessing  if  she  could 
really  work  to  serve,  by  fellow-help,  the  poor  about  her  ? 
She  becomes  convinced  on  inquiry  and  reflection  that 
the  class  to  which  she  belongs  is  separated  more  than  is 
good  for  either  from  the  class  whose  disadvantages  have 
touched  her ; she  suspects  that  at  this  present  time  the 
separation  is  greater,  the  chasm  more  uniform  and 
smooth,  than  it  has  been  in  former  times.  She  longs  to 
do  what  she  can  to  close  the  gap,  to  show  that  she 
holds  every  special  advantage  on  the  tenure  of  being 
the  more  useful  to  those  who  are  without  it. 

Observations  and  feelings  more  or  less  resembling 
these,  must  have  been  called  forth  in  all  women  of  the 
easier  classes  who  have  any  desire  to  be  useful  among 
the  poor.  They  suggest,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  elemen- 
tary  principle  of  that  kind  of  District  Visiting  which  we 
are  now  considering.  The  lady  desires  to  claim  fellow- 
ship with  the  poor.  She  reverences  them  as  immortal 
beings  like  herself.  She  ought  to  know  that  in  the 
true  qualities  of  immortal  spirits  many  of  them  may  be 
\ery  superior  to  herself.  She  is  a little  frightened  by 
the  things  which  distinguish  her  from  others,  instead  of 
exalting  herself  upon  the  possession  of  them.  ‘ Here 
am  I and  they,  one  to  so  many;  and  God  cares  for 
them  as  much  as  he  cares  for  me : if  we  are  all  alike 
his  clnldien,  lie  cannot  have  meant  to  separate  us  by 
our  distinctions.  These  differences  evidently  yield 
opportunities  for  fellowship  which  similarities  could 
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not  have  furnished : surely  I ought  to  conclude  that 
‘ that  was  their  purpose/  And  so  she  will  strive  to 
blend  herself  with  her  poor  neighbours,  making  them 
all  partakers  of  her  gifts. 

Then,  of  course,  the  question  arises,  How  is  she  to 
set  about  it  ? W e will  at  once  suppose  the  received 
and  recognised  plan  of  Parochial  Visiting,  for  that  is 
what  we  are  now  considering,  to  come  before  her.  This 
appears  to  furnish  a ground  to  start  from,  and  one  which 
exactly  suits  her  own  persuasions.  She  is  moved  by 
the  sense  of  the  common  redemption  and  fellowship  of 
human  beings : here  is  a scheme  which  is  based  on  the 
same  recognition,  and  supplies  an  authoritative  sanction 
to  what  she  would  wish  to  be  doing.  We  attach  there- 
fore this  qualification  to  the  District  Visitor ; and  she 
becomes  a lady  seeking  to  minister  to  the  'poor  on  the 
basis  of  Church-fellowship. 

It  is  not  necessary,  I think,  to  conceive  of  her  voca- 
tion under  any  narrower  form  than  is  implied  in  these 
words,  or  to  subject  it  to  any  further  limitations  in  the 
way  of  details.  Of  course  there  are  certain  more  defi- 
nite tasks  which  a District  Visitor  generally  undertakes, 
some  of  which  may  be  noticed  presently : but  it  is  very 
important,  I believe,  for  a Visitor  to  hold  fast  by  the 
deepest,  which  will  also  be  the  widest,  conception  of  her 
character.  I would  put  this  to  you  earnestly,  because  it 
seems  to  me  that  much  depends  on  it.  For  example, 
there  are  some  common  obstructions  to  be  surmounted ; 
let  us  see  whether  a firm  grasp  of  this  principle  would 
not  help  us  greatly  to  get  rid  of  them. 

II.  (1.)  First,  there  is  the  difficulty  about  intrusion.  The 
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most  delicate,  that  is,  tlie  most  womanly,  women  shrink 
from  forcing  themselves  upon  the  acquaintance  of  others 
just  because  they  are  poorer.  They  are  afraid  that  this 
reluctance  of  theirs  may  have  its  counterpart  in  the  dis- 
gust with  which  an  intrusive  visit  would  be  met  by 
those  who  have  not  lost  all  sensitiveness  and  self- 
respect.  One  would  not  wish  this  difficulty  to  be 
lessened  on  either  side  by  greater  bluntness  of  feeling. 
If  on  the  one  hand  it  would  be  a sad  thing  to  train  a 
lady,  and  especially  a young  lady,  to  be  forward  and 
regardless  of  the  just  delicacies  of  private  homes  and 
families,  and  to  treat  the  poor  with  a freedom  which  she 
would  not  dare  to  show  towards  those  of  her  own  rank  ; 
so,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  a blessed  thing  if  the 
poor  felt  more,  instead  of  less,  of  the  sacredness  of  home, 
and  were  therefore  more  sensitive  of  intrusion  than  they 
are.  But  the  true  inner  delicacy  of  the  Visitor  will 
not  be  impaired,  if  she  can  say  to  herself,  ‘ I do  not  go 
‘ intrusively  to  make  my  calls.  I do  not  want  to  gratify 
‘ any  vulgar  curiosity.  I am  not  going  to  lecture  the 
‘poor  from  a high  vantage-ground  on  their  improvi- 
‘ deuce,  their  ingratitude,  and  the  other  vices  attributed 
‘ to  them.  I have  no  desire  to  pry  into  anything 
‘ which  they  may  wish  to  conceal  from  me.  But  as  a 
‘ Christian,  with  certain  heavy  responsibilities,  I am 
‘ going  quite  humbly  to  see  whether  these  my  neigh- 
‘ hours  will  do  me  the  service  of  letting  me  serve  them. 

‘ I keep  up  an  acquaintance,  by  means  of  calls,  with 
‘ many  of  my  own  class,  for  which  I have  no  excuse  but 
* that  of  a casual  introduction : why  should  I not  have  an 
1 acquaintance  with  poorer  people,  as  well,  based  upon 
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£ the  sincerer  and  firmer  ground  of  Christian  kindness 
‘ and  religious  duty  ? ’ 

There  is  no  reason  why,  on  the  other  side,  a lady 
coming  in  such  a spirit,  offering  her  calls,  not  claiming 
any  right,  should  he  regarded  as  an  intruder.  And  it  is 
a matter  of  fact,  for  which  we  have  cause  to  thank  God, 
that  any  lady,  behaving  like  a lady,  and  coming  to  the 
poor  in  an  avowed  religious  character,  is  sure  to  be  well 
received.  There  may  possibly  be  occasional  exceptions ; 
but  they  will  be  so  extremely  rare  that  they  need  not  be 
anticipated.  If  proper  allowance  be  made,  and  the  tem- 
porary surprise  at  the  appearance  of  a stranger  be  not 
mistaken  for  a rebuff,  a parish  District  Visitor  will  be 
almost  everywhere  welcome.  The  office  or  commission 
will  be  admitted  as  a passport.  I am  probably  speaking 
to  those  who  have  found  it  to  be  so ; and  I can  confi- 
dently appeal,  in  confirmation  of  what  I have  said,  to 
the  experience  of  all  who  have  presented  their  religious 
character  as  the  warrant  for  their  visit.  By  the  term 
‘ religious,’  I imply  that  sort  of  vocation  which  is  under- 
stood in  the  title  as  it  is  given  to  the  sisters  and  nuns 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  not,  of  course,  any  pro- 
fession of  being  holier  than  others.  If  you  use  language 
which  sounds  like  this,  but  is  very  different,  about 
being  urged  by  a love  of  souls,  there  is  a danger,  not 
only  of  falling  into  very  confused  notions  about  souls, 
but  also  of  putting  forward  a certain  pretension  to 
peculiar  religious  zeal.  But  if  you  say,  in  one  form  of 
expression  or  another,  ‘ I am  sent  by  those  who  are  over 
‘ you  in  the  Lord,’  you  will  find  that  that  is  enough,  and 
that  you  will  be  clear  of  all  blame  or  suspicion  of  in- 
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trusion.  And  those  who  feel  it  strongly  will  he  able  to 
say  it  simply ; and  thus,  by  the  firm  apprehension  and 
due  presentation  of  a sacred  calling,  the  delicacy  of  both 
parties  will  be  sufficiently  guarded,  and  may  even  be 
made  tenderer  and  deeper. 

(2.)  The  same  thought  will  meet  another  difficulty. 
It  will  answer  the  question,  or  rather,  perhaps,  it  will 
prevent  its  being  asked, — ‘ What  am  I to  do,  or  say  ?’ 
It  would  appear  to  be  appropriate  to  such  a character 
as  we  have  supposed,  not  so  much  to  pay  a visit  with 
the  purpose  of  doing  or  saying  something  particular, 
as  to  go  to  be  ready  to  perform  any  service  which 
the  occasion  may  suggest.  If  the  thought  of  minis- 
tering be  not  kept  uppermost,  there  will  probably  be  a 
restless  anxiety  to  find  some  special  excuse  for  calling 
or  staying;  to  find  something  to  say  or  do,  especially 
some  good  exhortation  to  deliver.  And  then  this  rest- 
lessness may  actually  injure  the  effect  of  the  visit. 
But  there  ought  to  be  no  necessity  for  thus  justify- 
ing a Visitor’s  call.  I may  illustrate  what  I mean  by 
the  example  of  a Clergyman’s  visit.  It  is  happy  for 
him  that  he  is  not  called  upon  to  give  any  special 
reason  for  it.  He  may  have  one ; but  if  he  has  not,  he 
is  recognised  as  being  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  duty, 
when  he  endeavours  to  make  acquaintance,  or  to  keep 
up  his  intercourse,  with  his  parishioners.  A District 
Visitor  might  similarly  be  regarded  as  simply  doing  her 
work  in  calling  to  see  the  inhabitants  of  her  District. 

(3.)  There  is  another  question,  very  likely  to  rise  in 
the  mind  of  a Visitor  who  has  been  for  any  time  engaged 
in  the  work,— £ What  good  am  I doing?’  We  are  all 
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too  anxious,  in  these  talkative  days,  to  see  the  results 
of  our  labour.  W e labour  too  much  for  results ; we 
strain  after  them,  and  measure  and  calculate  them,  are 
proud  if  we  can  show  any,  despond  if  we  have  none  to 
show.  We  are  urged  upon  this  habit  by  a hundred  in- 
fluences. It  is  the  natural  product  of  the  prevailing 
ways  of  thinking.  And  it  is  peculiarly  fostered  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  religious  world,  in  which  the 
numerous  Societies  have  introduced  or  confirmed  the 
desire  to  register  the  amount  of  all  good  done.  Rival 
Societies  show  rival  statistics  ; they  drive  an  eager  com- 
petition in  reforms  and  conversions;  ’everything  accom- 
plished, or  supposed  to  be  accomplished,  is  tabulated  with 
a natural  allowance  of  exaggeration.  F ailures  are  covered, 
and  success  is  magnified.  It  is  surely  natural  enough  to 
us  to  desire  to  see  the  fruit  of  our  labours,  without  the 
unwholesome  stimulation  thus  given  to  this  question- 
able craving.  But  let  us  remember  that  the  real  good 
done  by  men  is  not  always,  perhaps  one  may  say  not 
usually,  that  which  they  intend  to  do.  How  often  has 
it  happened  that  while  a sower  has  been  casting  his  seed 
upon  ground  which  refused  to  yield  any  return,  some 
portion  of  it  has  been  carried,  without  his  knowledge, 
to  a happier  spot,  and  there  brought  forth  fruit  abund- 
antly ! We  have  lessons  enough  given  us,  not  to  dare  to 
measure,  for  success  or  for  failure,  the  apparent  product 
of  our  labour. 

Yet  this  is,  I believe,  a very  common  stumbling- 
block  to  Visitors.  They  begin  hopefully,  are  surprised 
to  find  people  so  civil  and  friendly,  and  after  a while 
begin  to  ask  themselves, — and  who  could  blame  them  • 
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if  it  were  not  that  the  question  is  so  often  asked  with 
some  want  of  faith,  some  looking  to  self,  in  the  spirit 
that  prompts  it, — ‘ Can  I now  show  any  results  ? I have 
‘ been  working  upon  these  people  for  such  a time : are 
‘ they  rewarding  my  pains  ? ’ . . . The  mischief  seems  to 
be,  that  we  put  ourselves  too  much  in  the  attitude  of 
working  upon  others,  instead  of  ministering  to  them. 
The  same  thought  in  this  matter  suits  the  Clergyman 
and  the  District  Visitor.  It  is  very  hard  for  us  all,  to 
keep  ourselves  superior  to  this  desire  of  registering 
results : how  can  we  better  contend  against  it,  than  by 
remembering  steadily  in  the  midst  of  our  work,  that  we 
are  fulfilling  a vocation,  serving  a Heavenly  Master, 
employed  by  Him  about  His  business,  rather  than 
embarking  to  accumulate  a certain  quantity  of  good? 
As  long  as  we  cherish  this  lower  aim,  there  must  needs 
be  something  coarse  and  mechanical  in  our  notions  of 
good,  which  will  sadly  interfere  with  real  usefulness. 
The  important  matter  is,  to  know  that  we  are  doing  our 
duty;  and  this,  certainly,  can  only  be  attained  by 
meditating  upon  the  facts  about  us,  the  truths  which 
have  been  taught  us,  and  the  tasks  to  which  the  facts 
and  the  truths  are  summoning  us. 

At  a time  like  this  especially,  we  require  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  any  measurable  results,  and  to  find  our 
chief  support  in  thankfulness  for  being  permitted  to 
labour.  Society,  among  the  poorer  classes  in  London, 
is  so  confused  and  migratory  in  its  character,  so  little 
stationary  or  gathered  about  any  local  centres,  that 
Visitors  and  Clergymen  have  to  encounter  incessant 
change  and  fluctuation,  in  a degree  which  seems  to 
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negative  any  possibility  of  growth.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  a street  in  my  own  neighbourhood,  without 
any  peculiar  circumstances  affecting  it,  has  changed 
a fourth  part  of  its  population  in  half  a year;  and 
though  this  would  probably  be  above  the  ordinary  rate 
of  change,  still  it  represents  forcibly  what  is  going  on 
everywhere,  and  what  makes  the  occupation  of  a visitor 
full  of  discouragement.  Then  again,  there  is  a certain 
stagnation  or  apathy  in  all  classes,  rich  and  poor  alike, 
of  a very  remarkable  kind.  A lazy,  doubting,  indif- 
ferent, state  of  mind  is  what  we  may  expect  to  meet 
with  everywhere ; such  as  will  give  an  indolent  assent 
to  the  truths  you  announce,  and  not  dream  of  acting 
upon  them.  Men  have  not  the  audacity — no,  nor  the 
courage — to  deny  spiritual  realities,  but  they  do  not 
believe  in  them.  This  state  of  feeling  may  be  observed 
in  a more  finished  and  desperate  condition  in  the  higher 
classes  ; but  it  exists,  with  slightly  varied  manifestations, 
in  the  lower  also.  These  characteristics  of  the  society  in 
which  Visitors  would  move  make  it  peculiarly  difficult 
to  obtain  any  satisfactory  evidence  that  we  are  doing 
good;  make  it,  therefore,  not  the  less  necessary  to  do 
our  best,  but  the  more  necessary  to  walk  by  faith,  and 
not  by  sight. 

III.  It  is  especially  through  the  languor  brought  on 
by  despondency  that  District  Visitors  allow  their  occu- 
pation to  sink  into  certain  formal  rounds.  Dangers  of 
this  kind,  I said,  would  be  avoided  by  keeping  reso- 
lutely before  the  mind  the  true  principle  of  visiting. 
Two  such  dangers  must  have  frequently  struck  you. 

(1.)  One  is  that  of  becoming  a mere  dispenser  of 
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relief.  The  whole  matter  of  giving  assistance  in 
money,  or  money’s  worth,  to  the  very  poor,  is  one  full 
of  pain  and  perplexity.  I find  that  experience  forces 
me  more  and  more  towards  the  severer  side.  And 
really,  when  we  consider  how  much  more  self-denial  it 
requires  to  refuse  to  give,  iu  many  cases,  than  to  give, 
there  is  at  least  that  amount  of  presumption  in  favour 
of  refusing.  Those  among  the  rich  who  hardly  ever 
come  into  direct  personal  contact  with  misery,  may 
naturally  imagine  that  self-denial  is  only  required  in 
persuading  oneself  to  give.  But  those  who  see  suffer- 
ing with  their  own  eyes,  whose  professed  business  it  is 
to  help  and  comfort,  and  who  know  that  even  a trifling 
gift  would  give  pleasure  and  for  the  moment  assuage 
distress,  find  it  very  hard  indeed  to  withhold  that  tem- 
porary comfort,  when  they  know  they  ought,  because  to 
the  best  of  their  judgment  it  would  do  more  harm  than 
good.  The  general  greediness,  the  envy  and  ill-feeling, 
the  deception,  occasioned  by  even  careful  almsgiving, 
when  it  is  large  and  liberal,  are  so  inevitable  and  so 
fatal,  that  most  of  those  who  have  had  anything  to  do 
with  distribution  amongst  the  needy,  must  often  have 
washed  there  were  no  money  to  be  given  away. 

In  the  practice  of  District  Visiting,  a fallacious  reli- 
ance is  often  placed  upon  tickets,  as  if  they  carried  with 
them  some  charm  to  protect  them  from  doing  the  mis- 
chief that  money  might  do.  But  I very  much  question 
whether  the  slight  possible  advantage  connected  with 
the  ‘ ticket  ’ form  of  relief  counterbalances  the  evil  of 
the  distrust  and  suspicion  implied  in  it.  To  give  a 
shilling  ticket  for  groceries  implies  that  the  recipient 
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would  be  likely  to  get  drunk  on  the  shilling  if  you 
gave  the  coin  instead.  But  it  seems  scarcely  desirable 
to  give  relief  at  all  to  so  questionable  a character; 
while  there  is  no  real  security  whatever  for  the  proper 
use  of  a bit  of  paper-money,  which  may  be  readily 
turned  into  cash  at  a trifle  below  its  nominal  value.  I 
am  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  so  much  stress  laid  upon 
giving  in  the  shape  of  tickets,  and  such  rigorous  prohi- 
bition of  money  gifts,  as  prevails  in  District  Visiting 
Societies.  An  incidental  advantage  is  gained  indeed, 
in  checking  accounts,  by  this  method,  and  for  this 
reason  it  may  be  well  to  retain  it ; but  this  is  not  the 
reason  generally  given,  and  I believe  that  much  delu- 
sion of  the  kind  I have  noticed  actually  prevails. 

Now,  as  it  is  made  a main  part  of  a Visitor’s  business, 
in  London  especially,  to  relieve  distress  by  tickets  for 
bread  and  groceries,  and  other  necessaries,  it  happens 
too  often  that  the  Visitor  subsides  into  this  office  alone. 
With  reference  to  this  danger,  it  is  especially  needful  to 
cherish  that  reverence  for  the  poor  as  fellow-creatures 
and  spiritual  beings,  which  is  implied  in  the  act  of 
claiming  fellowship  with  them.  Nothing  is  more  re- 
volting and  insulting  than  the  tone  of  language  which 
may  sometimes  be  heard  from  professed  philanthropists 
about  feeding  and  clothing  the  poor.  If  we  put  ourselves 
in  the  place  of  the  needy,  we  shall  feel  what  a shock  it 
would  give  to  our  self-respect,  to  our  sense  of  honour, 
to  receive  a dole  of  relief.  Surely  all  almsgiving  should 
be  done  with  the  greatest  delicacy,  and  if  possible, 
secrecy.  We  must  not  help  to  turn  any  poor  persons 
into  hungry  animals. 
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The  clanger  is  of  course  the  greatest  with  Visitors  of 
a wealthy  class,  for  the  various  reasons  that  they  have 
money  to  give,  that  they  are  expected  to  give  it,  and 
that  they  are  afraid  of  being  thought  hypocrites  if  they 
do  not  give  largely.  It  is  imperatively  necessary  that 
the  danger  be  guarded  against,  if  District  Visiting  is 
not  to  be  turned  into  a curse  instead  of  a blessing. 
I know  of  no  rules  or  maxims  which  it  would  be 
particularly  worth  while  to  lay  down;  but  Visitors 
may  at  least  be  exhorted  to  beware  of  the  danger  as 
a very  real  one,  and  to  cherish  that  sense  of  a high 
vocation  which  will  make  them  think  of  other  things 
besides  merely  feeding  the  body  and  clothing  it. 

Of  course  I would  not  recommend  that  the  money 
withheld  from  what  is  technically  called  ‘ relief  ’ should 
be  selfishly  spent.  There  are  plenty  of  ways  of  laying 
out  money  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  advantage  of 
men, — many  gifts  of  a kind  which  do  not  degrade  the 
receiver  ; but  these  will  not  be  importunately  asked  for, 
while  not  only  the  sufferers,  but  the  very  suffering  and 
distress  themselves,  will  clamour  for  the  common  kind 
of  almsgiving,  and  will  need,  to  a great  extent,  to  be 
firmly  refused. 

If  the  District  Visitor  be  regarded  only  as  a 1 reliev- 
ing Lady,’  her  work  will  be  greatly  injured  as  regards 
those  who  do  not  want  relief.  I do  not  mean  to  enter 
here  into  the  question  how  far,  in  a thorough  eccle- 
siastically organized  system  of  District  Visiting,  all 
classes,  as  well  as  that  dependent  on  daily  labour, 
should  be  visited : for  I am  content  to  assume  that  the 
chief  and  proper  work  of  a lady  going  about  on  such 
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a mission  would  be  among  the  poor.  She  may  well 
think  it  gain  to  know  as  many  as  she  can,  of  every 
class,  within  her  district,  and  various  occasions  may 
lead  to  this  knowledge ; but  on  the  whole  she  will  be 
most  welcome  and  most  manifestly  useful  in  the  houses 
of  the  working-class.  The  great  majority,  however,  of 
these  will  not  need  relief;  and  she  will  have  more 
respect  from  them  if  she  does  not  permit  herself  to  be 
regarded  merely  as  the  distributor  of  tickets. 

(2.)  The  other  character  in  which  the  true  function  of 
a Lady  Visitor  is  apt  to  disappear,  is  that  of  a tract- 
distributor.  The  system  of  tracts  and  tract-distribution 
has  grown  up  in  our  time  to  a great  artificial  magni- 
tude ; and  in  most  parts  of  London  the  1 Tract  Lady  ’ 
is  well  known.  This  tract-lending  is  apt  to  become 
a very  perfunctory  and  barren  affair,  even  if  the  tracts 
are  good.  But  we  must  remember  that  tract-literature 
has  peculiar  temptations  to  become  unwholesome.  It 
is  almost  a merit  in  a publication  of  that  class  to  be 
6mart,  violent,  and  exaggerated ; and  though  it  is  pos- 
sible that  a startling  address  may  in  some  instances 
be  useful,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  a regular 
course  of  such  reading  can  be  good,  even  for  the 
hardened  sinner.  £ Narrative  ’ tracts,  too,  are  the  most 
in  favour ; so  that  the  quantity  of  small  and  poor  reli- 
gious fiction  which  issues  from  the  press  in  this  guise  is 
almost  inconceivable.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  very 
important  to  subordinate  to  the  general  office  this  par- 
ticular act  of  lending  religious  pamphlets.  Usually  it 
would  be  possible,  instead,  to  urge  the  poor  to  subscribe 
to  some  cheap  library,  and  to  read  books  instead  of 
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tracts,  just  as  it  is  better  for  them  to  frequent  a cheap 
reading-room,  where  they  may  see  the  higher  class  of 
newspapers,  than  to  take  in,  at  a greater  expense,  one 
party  journal.  Sometimes  books  might  be  lent ; and 
there  need  be  no  rule  against  giving  tracts.  But  I 
think  all  Visitors  of  any  experience  will  sympathise 
with  the  want  of  faith  I have  expressed  in  the  virtues 
of  wholesale  tract-distributing. 

In  bringing  to  a conclusion  what  I desired  to  say  this 
afternoon,  I hope  I need  hardly  guard  myself  against 
being  supposed  to  have  attempted  anything  like  a sum- 
mary of  the  duties  of  a District  Visitor.  I have  rather 
avoided  speaking  of  the  particular  services  which  a lady 
so  acting  may  render.  I believe  them  to  be  very  great 
and  important ; but  they  are  well  known,  being  matters 
of  daily  experience.  If  anything  not  now  usually  at- 
tempted might  be  done  by  District  Visitors,  it  would  be 
quite  safe  to  leave  it  to  be  found  out  by  a lady  working 
earnestly  on  right  principles.  'But  I have  known  prac- 
tically how  the  work  of  ladies  has  been  confused  and 
weakened,  and  they  themselves  have  become  despond- 
ing, because  they  have  not  seen  clearly  enough  the 
time  ground  to  stand  upon.  It  is  the  greatest  possible 
gain  for  any  of  us  to  discover  with  certainty  the  true 
principles  of  our  vocation,  to  be  assured  that  we  are 
called  by  an  authentic  summons  to  a certain  work ; 
towards  which  if  a lecture  can  contribute  even  a veiy 
little,  the  lecturer  may  well  be  thankful.  I have  asked 
you  therefore,  as  ladies,  to  consider  seriously  your  own 
relation  to  your  less  privileged  fellow-members  of  the 
same  great  society ; to  judge  whether  the  Divine  Law 
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of  this  society  is  not  one  of  mutual  interdependence 
and  sympathy,  noticing  especially  whether  those  who 
have  means  and  leisure  are  not  really  dependent  on 
those  who  have  no  leisure  and  scanty  means,  for  such 
instruction  and  refreshment  as  are  more  valuable  than 
either  means  or  leisure ; to  observe,  and  to  try,  whether 
spiritual  life,  moral  health,  the  order  and  prosperity  of 
the  common  body,  do  not  depend  upon  an  interchange 
of  brotherly  and  sisterly  offices  between  differing  classes. 
I have  reminded  you  of  the  Gospel  axiom,  that  diversi- 
ties of  gifts  are  bestowed  upon  us  all  severally  in  order 
that  those  who  have  may  do  good  to  those  who  have 
not,  and  put  it  to  you  whether  the  power  and  the  free- 
dom, the  knowledge  and  the  gentleness,  which  are  the 
lady’s  birthright,  are  not  among  the  gifts  which  she  is 
solemnly  bound  so  to  employ.  If  you  think  they  are, 
then  the  organized  system  of  District  Visiting  offers 
a ready  machinery,  by  which  you  may  bring  to  bear  all 
your  personal  and  social  advantages  upon  the  circum- 
stances and  upon  the  hearts  of  your  countrymen  and 
countrywomen.  It  is  a machinery  by  which  much,  let 
us  thank  God,  has  already  been  done,  by  which  more 
may  yet  be  done,  to  bring  the  rich  and  the  poor  into 
that  cordial  fellowship  which  never  has  been  realized  as 
it  ought  to  be,  which  now  seems  in  danger  of  becoming 
only  a memory  and  a hope. 
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LECTURE  VI. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  OCCUPATION  ON  HEALTH. 

BY  DR.  CHAMBERS, 

PHYSICIAN  TO  ST.  MARY’S  HOSPITAL. 

It  is  a familiar  fact  to  all  who  associate  with  their  suf- 
fering fellow-men,  that  many  sick  persons  attribute  their 
ailments  to  the  exercise  of  their  calling,  that  is,  to  the 
work  they  live  by.  Printers,  needlewomen,  engravers, 
&c.,  accuse  the  minute  accuracy  required  in  their  Hades 
of  destroying  vision ; stone-breakers,  grinders,  masons, 
jewellers,  often  have  their  eyeballs  injured  by  chips, 
filings,  and  dust  getting  under  the  lids  or  wounding  the 
exposed  surface ; bakers,  millers,  grinders,  bed  staffers, 
and  others,  get  asthmatic  from  inhaling  fine  dust ; boot- 
makers lose  their  digestion  by  the  pressure  of  the  boot 
tree  against  the  stomach  ; tailors  think  it  almost  a matter 
of  course  to  become  misanthropic  and  melancholy  in 
their  old  age ; lucifer-match  makers  have  been  known 
to  have  the  lower  jaw  so  rotted  by  the  fumes  of  the 
phosphorus  they  use  that  it  has  been  obliged  to  be 
removed ; scarce  a week  passes  over  at  the  metropolitan 
hospitals  without  a poor  girl  being  brought  in  who  has 
fallen  in  attempting  to  clean  the  house  windows,  and 
either  broken  her  bones,  or  been  impaled  on  the  area 
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spikes.  I am  not  attempting  to  enumerate  all  the  evils 
which  have  happened  in  the  course  of  daily  avocations, 
hut  simply  citing  a few  instances  which  are  so  common 
that  one  or  the  other  is  sure  to  come  home  to  the  recol- 
lections of  most  present.  And  I speak  of  trades  which 
are  not  peculiar  to  any  place,  hut  are  practised  wherever 
a population  is  gathered  together  in  a town  of  any  size. 
In  manufacturing  places, — where  gigantic  mechanical 
agencies  are  employed,  where  the  wild  monster  steam 
is  made  to  work  in  chains  for  his  master, — greater 
dangers  are  run;  unguarded  workmen  are  caught  up 
into  the  air  and  dashed  to  pieces  against  walls,  arms  are 
torn  from  their  sockets,  and  in  fact  accidents  are  so 
common  as  to  have  peremptorily  called  for  the  inter- 
ference of  government.  Again,  in  mining  districts 
peculiar  distortions  and  peculiar  sorts  of  asthma  are  so 
common,  that  Mr.  Mackworth  lately  read  a paper  at  the 
Society  of  Arts  ‘ On  the  Diseases  of  Miners.’ 

Nor  is  the  injury  attributable  to  occupations  confined 
to  handicrafts.  Brain-workers  as  well  as  hand-workers 
have  their  own  special  ailments.  A peculiar  sort  of 
derangement  of  the  organs  of  voice  and  swallowing  is 
known  to  physicans  as  1 dysplionia  clericorum,’  to  the 
public  as  ‘ clergyman1  s sore  throat' 

I might  go  on  multiplying  instances  till  long  past  the 
hour  when  this  lecture  ought  to  conclude  : and  uselessly, 
for  what  I want  to  do  here  is,  not  to  load  your  memories 
with  details , but  to  sketch  out  principles , to  exhibit 
a rough  outline  of  the  guiding  laws  of  the  subject. 

I will  suppose  you  then  fully  impressed  with  the 
notion,  that  to  the  exercise  of  the  great  majority  of 
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employments  certain  injuries  to  the  health  are  traceable 
— that  in  gaining  his  bread  man  destroys  his  body — that 
he  shortens  his  years  in  prolonging  his  days. 

God  did  not  in  the  beginning  establish  this  course  of 
nature.  He  said  that  man  should  eat  bread  1 in  the 
sweat  of  his  brow,3  by  the  healthy  bodily  labour  which 
increases  the  appetite,  is  sauce  to  the  food,  strengthens 
the  digestion,  and  invigorates  the  muscles.  He  does  not 
say  he  shall  eat  it  in  the  wearing  out  of  his  body  and 
the  grinding  down  of  his  soul. 

What  should  we  do  then?  We — who  acknowledge 
by  meeting  in  this  room  that  we  are  our  brother’s 
keepers,  and  that  we  intend  to  make  it  part  of  the  busi- 
ness of  oiu-  lives  to  promote  the  welfare  of  others  as  well 
as  of  ourselves — what  should  we  do  to  alleviate  these 
not  innate  evils  ? Should  we  instantly  give  up  the  use 
of  those  articles  whose  manufacture  is  so  injurious  ? 
Should  we  refuse  to  buy  anything  till  we  have  ascer- 
tained that  it  was  made  in  a wholesome  way  ? 

In  the  first  place,  such  a mode  of  dealing  with  the 
evil  is  not  possible ; in  the  second  place,  it  would 
do  harm ; and  in  the  third  place,  it  is  not  necessary. 

It  is  not  possible ; for  the  retail  shop  system  is  so  con- 
venient in  large  towns  with  great  subdivision  of  labour, 
and  is  on  the  whole  so  advantageous,  that  no  buyer  can 
as  a rule  correspond  directly  with  the  maker;  he  has  no 
means  of  supervising  the  manufacture ; and  it  would  be 
pure  deceit  on  the  part  of  the  shopkeeper  to  attempt 
to  give  him  this  power.  And  so  long  as  money  is  to  be 
made  by  any  handicraft,  men  will  always  be  found  to 
undertake  it,  whatever  evil  finally  results. 
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It  would  do  harm ; you  would  unnaturally  turn  the 
flow  of  trade  from  its  own  channel,  and  divert  it  into 
other,  and  for  all  you  know,  equally  pernicious  direc- 
tions. It  would  encourage  deception,  and  give  an  excuse 
for  careless  work. 

But  the  main  argument  is,  that  it  is  not  necessary , 
the  desired  good  being  capable  of  being  better  effected 
in  other  ways. 

I have,  during  the  last  two  years,  been  one  of  a com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Society  of  Arts  to  examine  this 
subject;  and  also  as  physician  to  one  of  our  large  metro- 
politan hospitals,  and  previously  to  that,  as  physician  to 
a dispensary  in  London  have  had  great  opportunities 
of  investigating  a question  which  my  being  on  this 
committee  shows  that  I take  an  interest  in.  I began 
with  the  impression  that  the  ill-health  which  was  found 
in  each  trade  or  employment  was  a component  part  of 
it ; that  of  necessity,  from  the  nature  of  work,  the  hand- 
workers must  be  shorter  lived  and  suffer  more  pains  of 
body  than  the  brain-workers ; and  that  our  comforts 
must  be  purchased  at  a certain  amount  of  misery 
endured  by  others : that  this  was  a law  of  nature,  and 
that  there  was  no  preventing  it.  I thought  that  the 
only  way  not  to  have  the  ailments  was  not  to  do  the 
work  which  they  are  seen  to  be  associated  with.  But 
experience  has  quite  changed  my  opinion.  The  more 
I see  of  every  handicraft,  the  more  I am  convinced  that 
the  evils  which  arise  in  it  are  adventitious,  that  the 
work  may  be  just  as  well  done, — nay,  may  usually 
be  letter  done, — without  injuring  the  health  of  the 
workman. 
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In  every  single  instance,  where  I have  heen  able  to 
make  careful  inquiry,  I have  found  the  evils  capable  of 
remedy  by  means  so  simple  and  so  cheap  that  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  add  appreciably  to  the  expense 
of  the  article  produced ; while  the  saving  to  the  masters 
and  to  society  at  large  by  preventing  sickness  in  the 
artisan  would  be  incalculable.  I have  found,  indeed, 
methods  quite  adequate  to  obviate  what  is  complained 
of  in  the  hands  of  intelligent  and  educated  workmen  in 
each  craft ; and  that  they  are  so  easy  of  application  as 
to  be  almost  ludicrously  obvious  to  every  person  who 
has  paid  attention  to  the  subject  of  physical  science, 
though  he  may  be  without  special  knowledge  of  the 
particular  trade. 

There  is  no  mystery  about  the  matter;  there  is  no 
hidden  secret  influence,  which  in  different  sorts  of  work 
destroys  the  workman  without  our  being  able  to  find 
out  how.  The  origin  of  injury  lies  ( always , according 
to  my  experience)  in  the  violation  of  some  well-known 
law  of  health,  about  which  there  never  has  been  any 
question  among  physiologists. 

For  examples  I will  cite  the  trades  in  the  accidental 
order  I mentioned  them  at  the  commencement  of  my 
Lecture. 

Printers  engaged  in  composing  by  gas-light,  as  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  the  short  days  of  winter,  some- 
times have  their  vision  injured.  Why  ? Simply  because 
in  the  cheaper  printing-houses  the  light  is  allowed  to 
flicker  naked,  just  over  the  head  and  in  front  of  the 
workman.  The  eye  therefore  receives  a blaze  of  light 
thrown  directly  upon  it,  which  it  does  not  want,  and 
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which  blinds  it  so  much  that  the  blaze  must  be  in- 
creased in  order  to  illuminate  the  form  at  which  the 
compositor  works.  Who  would  believe  that  a man 
loses  his  eyes  for  want  of  a sixpenny  glass  chimney  to 
steady  the  light,  or  a penny  shade  to  keep  it  off  his 
brow  and  throw  it  on  the  work  ? It  seems  monstrous, 
yet  such  is  the  case;  for  by  inquiry  at  the  Times 
printing-office,  and  at  that  of  Mr.  Cassel  on  Ludgate- 
hill,  where  these  appliances  are  used,  I find  that  none 
of  their  compositors  suffer  from  eye  complaints. 

Needlewomen’s  eyes  also  very  often  suffer  in  the 
same  way  that  those  of  our  great  countryman  Milton 
did — from  gutta  serena  ; that  is,  a loss  of  sensibility  in 
the  optic  nerve  from  overstrained  use  in  feeble  persons. 
Now,  on  inquiry  you  will  find  that  nine  out  of  ten  of 
these  persons  trace  their  complaint  to  working  in  black 
by  candle-light.  I need  not  tell  my  present  audience 
how  painful  that  is — what  a warning  nature  gives 
against  it.  Then  why  is  it  done?  Simply  because 
there  is  a rule  at  all  great  milliners’  establishments  that 
light-coloured  work  shall  not  be  done  after  dark.  They 
find  that  from  the  bad  ventilation,  the  draughtiness  and 
closeness  of  the  rooms  and  ignorant  mode  of  illumina- 
tion, the  fire-places  candles  or  gas  will  smoke,  smuts 
fly  about  and  soil  the  fabrics.  A light  dress  would  of 
course  be  injured  by  this  dirt ; but  instead  of  trying  to 
remove  it  by  better  ventilation  and  better  lighting,  the 
employers  insist  upon  those  dark  colours  alone  being 
exposed  to  it  where  no  great  harm  is  done  by  a little 
stain.  I believe  the  whole  of  the  special  injury  to 
milliners’  eyes  from  their  work  might  be  prevented  by 
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the  application  of  the  simplest  rules  of  ventilation  and 
lighting,  which  would  enable  light-tinted  work  to  be 
done  by  night. 

Mind,  I do  not  here  allude  to  too  'protracted  work. 
That  is  injurious  to  all  by  abridging  the  hours  of  rest 
and  animal  relaxation,  but  brings  not  the  special  in- 
juries which  I am  now  speaking  of.  No  doubt  it  has 
fallen  lately  with  peculiar  force  upon  milliners  and 
needlewomen.  And  why  ? — For  the  simple  reason  that 
they  are  doing  the  work  of  machines.  It  is  not  the 
skilled,  reasonable,  educated  women  who  suffer  so 
much  from  low  profits  and  long  work,  as  the  mere 
mechanical  stitchers,  who  are  doing  that  which  a com- 
bination of  inanimate  wheels  and  springs  is  doing 
better.  The  question  of  overwork  is  one  too  long  for  me 
to  enter  into  now ; but  you  must  distinguish  between 
that  and  unhealthy  sorts  of  work. 

I may  remark  that  some  nations  whom  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  look  down  upon  as  behind  us  in  civilization, 
take  much  better  care  of  their  workwomen’s  eyes.  In 
the  north  of  China  those  who  produce  the  exquisite 
embroidery,  which  you  may  remember  in  the  Chinese 
Exhibition,  always  have  their  rooms  painted  green, 
and  have  blinds  of  that  colour  to  their  windows,  so 
that  a popular  book  of  patterns  is  entitled,  ‘ The  book 
‘ of  the  lady  of  the  green  window/ 

W atchmakers  and  engravers  suffer  from  allowing  the 
heat  and  glare  of  their  lamps  to  fall  on  the  eye  instead 
of  their  work. 

Other  trades  that  affect  the  sight  are  those  I men- 
tioned next,  where  the  eyeball  is  exposed  to  mechanical 
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injury,  those  of  the  stone-breaker,  the  mason,  grinder, 
jeweller,  &c.  But  why  should  a person  ever  break 
stones  without  a pair  of  wire  spectacles  that  may  be 
made  for  sixpence?  In  travelling  through  the  Ober- 
Eifel  and  upper  parts  of  the  Moselle  last  summer,  I 
observed  the  use  of  these  defences  was  universal  among 
the  road  labourers,  and  though  the  materials  used  are  so 
full  of  quartz  that  the  heaps  glitter  like  diamonds,  not 
a man  was  injured  by  that  extremely  dangerous  stone. 
Now  wages  in  Prussia  are  lower  than  in  England,  and 
what  they  could  afford  we  should  surely  be  able  to  buy. 
The  same  simple  remedy  is  still  more  forcibly  appli- 
cable to  masons,  sculptors,  and  other  more  skilled  and 
higher  paid  workmen.  Jewellers,  railway  guards, 
grinders,  and  the  like,  who  are  liable  to  have  fine 
particles  of  metal  get  into  the  eye,  scarcely  ever  per- 
manently suffer  if  they  have  at  hand  a syringe  and 
water  to  wash  out  the  lids.  A syringe  costs  fourpence, 
and  if  many  men  are  employed  together  they  may  pur- 
chase at  any  instrument-makers  a very  simple  fountain, 
which  from  a cistern  hung  against  the  wall  throws  up 
a beautiful  little  jet  for  the  same  purpose.  Surely  the 
expence  of  this  protection  can  be  no  reason  against  it. 

The  harm  of  dusty  trades  may  always  be  prevented 
by  a draught  of  air.  A large  miller  in  London  told  me 
he  never  troubled  himself  about  the  ventilation  of  his 
mill  till  he  began  to  suffer  from  asthma  himself,  and 
then  he  found  no  difficulty  in  applying  a simple  con- 
trivance, which  prevented  it  for  ever  after.  The 
grinders  of  Sheffield  die  in  a few  years  of  “ Grinders’ 
asthma,”  simply  because  they  will  not  use  a magnetized 
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metal  guard  and  other  complete  arresters  of  the  iron 
dust  which  blocks  up  their  lungs.  I am  sure  they 
might  live  as  long  as  any  body  else  were  it  not  for  this 
folly. 

Bootmakers  might  keep  their  health  very  well  if 
they  would  give  up  the  foolish  habit  of  pressing  the 
boot-tree  against  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  I happened  to 
mention  this  one  night  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  when 
Mr.  Sparkes  Hall,  the  boot-maker  in  Begent  Street, 
was  present;  he  went  home  and  invented  a table,  at 
which  a man  can  stand  or  sit  at  his  work,  and  not  press 
it  against  his  body  at  all.  You  know  very  well  a 
Eegent  Street  shopkeeper,  with  a dozen  rivals  round 
him,  cannot  afford  to  have  work  badly  done ; yet  Mr. 
Hall  continues  to  have  boots  and  shoes  made  at  this 
table  without  loss  of  custom.  Many  similar  contrivances 
have  been  exhibited  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  though 
none  perhaps  quite  so  natty  as  this  one  which  I now 
show  you*  and  any  one  of  them  might  be  easily  used, 
and  would  abolish  shoemaker’s  indigestion  altogether. 
You  see  the  mere  agitation  of  these  questions  is  not 
entirely  unproductive. 

The  tailor  assumes  his  constrained  position  for  the 
purpose  of  resting  his  work  (which  is  very  heavy)  on 
the  knees,  and  yet  having  it  near  his  eye.  He  accom- 
plishes his  purpose,  but  ruins  his  digestion.  How,  when 
a tailor  is  driven  by  some  absolute  necessity  (such,  for 
instance,  as  the  loss  of  a leg)  which  prevents  his  sitting 
cross-legged,  he  is  always  able  to  acquire  another  posi- 

By  the  kindness  of  the  inventor  this  new  ‘upright  shoemaker’s 
bench  ’ was  exhibited  in  the  lecture-room. 
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tion,  and  I am  sure  that  a little  perseverance  would 
enable  any  young  man  to  learn  to  use  one  of  the  many 
tables  which  have  been  designed  for  their  use.  Besides 
this,  nine-tenths  of  the  ill-health  of  tailors  arises  from 
the  badly  ventilated  and  badly  lighted  rooms  in  which 
they  work,  and  the  drunken  habits  which  the  nausea 
generated  by  impure  air  occasions. 

The  disease  peculiar  to  workers  in  phosphorus  never 
occurs  when  the  simple  precaution  of  open  workshops 
is  used,  and  unless  the  teeth  are  already  decayed. 

The  accidents  occurring  in  window  cleaning  are 
preventible  by  employing,  as  I trust  we  all  do,  proper 
skilled  persons,  who  never  by  any  chance  tumble  out. 

The  frightful  accidents  in  steam-power  factories  and 
in  mines  are  reported  by  government  inspectors  to  be 
capable  of  prevention  by  the  most  simple  and  cheap 
contrivances,  the  adoption  of  which  is  only  delayed  by 
the  ignorant  sang  f void,  if  not  opposition,  of  the  work- 
men, which  induces  a corresponding  carelessness  in  the 
masters.  No  very  deep  engineering  knowledge,  no  rare 
insight  into  mysterious  causes,  is  required  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements,  but  simply  the  ordinary  com- 
mon sense  such  as  a successful  master  cannot  be 
without. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  last  instance  I quoted, 
taken  from  professional  instead  of  artisan  life.  Clergy- 
man’s sore  throat  is  due  entirely  to  a neglect  of  obser- 
vation of  the  mechanism  of  speaking — a mechanism 
which  is  obvious  to  any  one  whose  attention  is  once 
directed  to  the  matter.  Look  at  a public  singer,  who 
wishes  to  exert  the  voice  to  the  utmost,  at  a Greek  01 
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Roman  statue  of  an  orator,  at  Rafael’s  St.  Paul  preaching 
at  Athens,  at  most  of  our  really  powerful  speakers  and 
preachers,  and  what  is  the  attitude?  The  lungs  are 
expanded  to  the  full,  the  windpipe  is  held  straight,  the 
shoulders  thrown  hack  and  the  arms  swung  loose ; the 
muscles  of  the  whole  trunk  have  full  easy  play — every 
one  of  them  can  he  brought  to  hear  in  throwing  out  the 
voice,  because  they  have  nothing  else  to  do ; the  carti- 
lages of  the  ribs  are  stretched  so  that  their  elasticity  is 
also  made  useful,  and  saves  the  muscles  considerably. 
Not  a single  part  is  overworked,  because  all  act  at  once, 
and  assist  one  another.  But  make  a man  with  clergy- 
man’s sore  throat  read,  and  you  see  the  origin  of  his 
ailment  in  a moment.  The  windpipe  is  bent  at  an 
angle,  so  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  speak  at  all ; the 
shoulders  are  brought  forward,  so  that  the  poor  costal 
cartilages  have  no  chance  of  exhibiting  the  beautiful 
elasticity  they  are  endowed  with ; and  the  lungs  emptied, 
so  that  the  relaxed  muscles  and  the  diaphragm  have  to 
act  at  an  enormous  disadvantage,  and  to  strain  them- 
selves in  order  to  squeeze  out  the  creaking  falsetto 
which  results.  Naturally  enough  all  the  delicate 
muscles  of  the  throat  are  overworked,  and  affect,  se- 
condarily, the  mucous  membrane  that  clothes  them. 
There  was  a quack  fellow  who  made  quite  a fortune 
by  curing  clergymen  who  had  lost  their  voices.  He 
used  to  make  them  promise  or  swear  secrecy  con- 
cerning his  method  of  treatment,  and  so  it  was  not 
generally  known  that  the  whole  art  consisted  in  teach- 
ing them  to  speak  with  the  chest  dilated,  and  thus  to 
get  rid  not  only  of  sore  throat,  but  of  stammering, 
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and  a variety  of  other  impediments  arising  from  feehle 
muscle. 

The  cure,  or  rather  the  prevention,  is  so  simple,  and 
occurs  so  naturally  to  every  person  who  has  studied 
ever  so  superficially  the  mechanism  of  speaking,  that 
the  ailment  ought  never  to  be  heard  of  among  educated 
persons. 

These  instances,  showing  how  the  derangements  of 
bodily  health  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  the  Lecture 
may  be  removed  by  the  simplest  means,  are  sufficient 
to  make  one  believe  that  every  kind  of  work  has  only 
to  be  carried  on  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  nature,  for 
it  to  be  at  the  same  time  remunerative  and  healthful. 

What  is  really  wanted  is  a knowledge 'of  the  human 
body,  and  a habit  of  applying  such  knowledge  to  the 
purposes  of  daily  life.  It  need  not  be  deep  or  embrace 
minute  details — it  would  be  of  little  use  to  know  by 
heart  the  names  of  parts,  and  be  able  to  describe  in 
technical  words  their  forms  ; to  talk  in  learned  language, 
and  call  the  skin  “ cuticle,”  the  gullet  “ sesophagus,” 
and  so  on.  To  learn  this  costs  much  and  is  worth  little. 
But  a true  insight  into  the  elementary  laws  of  life,  to 
appreciate  correctly  what  living,  feeling,  breathing, 
perspiring,  moving,  eating,  drinking,  resting,  sleeping, 
really  are,  as  far  as  is  at  present  known,  is  possible 
without  any  vast  expenditure  of  either  time  or  labour. 

I know  that  I shall  be  opposed  with  the  argument, 
that  superficial  knowledge  is  a dangerous  and  useless 
thing.  But  elementary  knowledge  need  not  be  super- 
ficial ; indeed  sound  elementary  knowledge  is  the  furthest 
removed  from  superficial  of  any  that  is  communicated. 
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The  more  perfect  ancl  the  further  advanced  a science  is, 
the  more  capable  it  is  of  having  its  first  and  most 
valuable  principles  imparted  in  an  elementary  easy 
form.  The  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  were  in 
ancient  times  the  study  of  a life-time ; now  we  make 
them  clear  to  our  children.  The  science  of  numbers 
engaged  the  shrewdest  heads  in  Greece  without  going 
much  further  than  the  magnificent  four  rules  you  teach 
with  reading  and  writing.  So  the  laws  of  life  fifty 
years  ago,  and  still  more  a hundred  years  ago,  required 
the  recollection  of  a quantity  of  detail  which  rendered 
them  inaccessible  to  all  but  those  specially  given  to  a 
philosophic  profession.  It  is  not  so  now-a-days,  and 
I am  siu-e  that  the  comprehension  of  the  main  organic 
principles  of  animal  being,  the  science  called  physiology, 
may  be  placed  in  the  power  of  all. 

It  may  be  done,  but  it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do. 
There  is  not  at  present  the  proper  machinery  for  doing 
it ; popularized  physiology  is  very  apt  to  be  superficial 
and  pedantic,  to  be  made  to  look  difficult  in  order  to 
show  off  the  implied  cleverness  of  those  who  have 
mastered  it.  Much  thought  is  required  to  make  simple 
words  the  representatives  of  valuable  truths,  and  we 
must  guard  against  disparaging  our  work  by  doing  it 
badly. 

M lien  once  cast  into  a form  capable  of  being  imparted 
as  a part  of  education,  there  is  no  reason  why  physiology 
should  not  stand  on  the  same  footing  as  reading,  arith- 
metic, and  grammar ; why  the  great  laws  of  health  and 
disease  should  not  be  known  as  well  as  the  orbits  of  the 
planets  or  the  history  of  Rome. 
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And  now  wc  come  to  the  way  in  which  all  that  I 
have  said  mainly  concerns  you.  You  are,  and  always 
must  he,  the  chief  givers  of  elementary  instruction ; as 
mothers,  sisters,  teachers,  as  managers  of  households, 
schools,  parishes,  you  always  will  do,  because  you  do 
better  than  men,  this  great  work.  As  nurses,  also,  you 
are  looked  upon  as  authorities  to  a certain  extent  in  all 
that  regards  health  and  disease.  I think  you,  as  a sex, 
are  not  doing  your  duty  in  the  present  day,  if  you  do 
not  put  yourselves  in  a position  to  instruct  others  in  the 
nature  of  their  bodies,  to  advise  others  how  to  avoid  the 
evils  which  ignorance  necessarily  entails,  and  which 
knowledge  will  certainly  prevent.  I think,  too,  you 
ought  to  inculcate,  and  in  order  to  inculcate,  learn,  what 
health  is,  what  an  inestimable  blessing  it  is,  which  no 
gold  can  compensate  for  the  loss  of,  and  which  it  is 
worth  anything  calculable  in  figures  to  know  how  to 
preserve. 

Let  our  labouring  men  and  women  be  convinced  ot 
this,  and  we  well  know  they  have  the  power  in  their 
hands  to  force  their  masters  and  employers  to  assist 
them  in  carrying  out  such  alterations  as  will  entirely 
remove  the  reproach  of  unhealthiness  or  danger  from  all 
trades.  But  as  long  as  the  industrial  classes  continue 
ignorant,  they  will  continue  in  proportion  to  their  igno- 
rance to  oppose  all  improvements,  and  to  exhibit  their 
strength  in  doing  harm. 

It  must  be  granted  that  the  opponents  of  improve- 
ments have  one  thing  to  say  for  themselves,  and  that  is, 
the  difficulty  and  trouble  of  learning  a new  method  of 
work  in  adult  age.  In  some  cases  this  presents  a really 
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insurmountable  objection.  The  only  way  to  get  over 
it,  is  to  teach  in  industrial  schools  those  better  modes, 
so  that  in  after  life  the  scholars  may  have  more  difficulty 
in  acquiring  the  old  and  hurtful  than  the  new  and 
healthy  skill  of  hand.  Here  again  the  influence  of 
educated  women  is  called  for. 

I am  sure  that  unless  we  make  more  general  a know- 
ledge of  physiology — of  health  and  disease — very  little 
good  can  be  done  by  merely  philanthropic  interference. 
Ignorance  in  the  interferer  and  the  interfered  with  will 
always  throw  such  efforts  off  the  rail,  and  the  well- 
intended  energy  will  be  wasted.  But  once  acquire  correct 
notions  of  the  first  principles  of  this  science,  and  your 
daily  life  will  continuously  add  the  details  of  more 
knowledge,  and  the  rules  of  health,  which  now  are  to 
you  merely  disconnected  opinions,  will  seem  a matter  of 
course  from  being  united  in  one  universally  applicable 
law  of  common  sense. 
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LECTURE  VII. 

ON  LAW  AS  IT  APEECTS  THE  POOH. 

BY  FITZ JAMES  STEPHEN,  LL.B. 

OP  THE  INNER  TEMPLE,  BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 

I have  been  asked  to  address  you  upon  such  legal 
subjects  as  you  may  find  useful  in  your  intercourse  with 
the  poor.  I ought  to  warn  you  not  to  expect  from  me 
more  than  I can  give.  There  is  no  subject  in  which  a 
little  ignorance  is  more  dangerous  than  English  law, 
and  there  is  probably  none  in  which  a little  knowledge 
does  less  good.  The  law  of  England  is  to  be  found 
partly  in  acts  of  parliament.  It  is  partly  traditional, 
the  traditions  having  been  long  since  embodied  in  books 
of  more  or  less  authority ; but  the  great  mass  of  it  is 
buried  in  many,  probably  in  several  hundred,  volumes 
of  reports  of  the  decisions  of  courts  of  justice,  upon 
cases,  all  of  which  have  been  decided  with  reference  to 
their  own  peculiar  circumstances,  by  judges  who  have 
always  felt  a very  natural  reluctance  to  lay  down 
broader  principles  than  were  required  by  the  immediate 
necessities  of  the  case.  Hence  arises  what  is  known  as 
the  ‘uncertainty  of  law.’  From  the  manner  in  which 
the  law  has  grown  up,  and  the  infinitely  various  sets  of 
circumstances  to  which  it  has  to  be  applied,  it  is  almost 
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impossible  to  give  such  general  advice,  upon  any  legal 
subject  whatever,  as  could  be  relied  upon  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  legal  rights  and  liabilities  of 
any  particular  person,  under  any  given  set  of  circum- 
stances. I cannot  therefore  warn  you  too  strongly 
against  the  error  of  supposing  that  you  can  rely  upon 
anything  you  may  hear  from  me,  enough  to  undertake, 
or  to  advise  others  to  undertake,  any  legal  responsi- 
bilities whatever.  All  that  I can  profess  to  do,  is  to 
suggest  to  you  the  existence  of  principles  and  of  rules, 
which  would  not  naturally  occur  to  you,  from  a general 
knowledge  of  which  you  might,  in  your  intercourse  with 
the  poor,  often  suggest  to  them  rights,  duties,  and 
responsibilities,  of  which  they  might  otherwise  be  totally 
unaware,  and  put  them  in  the  way  of  ascertaining  how 
to  apply  the  general  rules  relating  to  them,  to  their 
peculiar  circumstances. 

I shall  arrange  what  I have  to  say  under  three  heads : — 

I.  The  laws  relating  to  the  private  relations  of  life. 

II.  The  laws  relating  to  contracts. 

III.  The  laws  relating  to  public  institutions. 

I.  The  private  relations  of  life  are  four: — 

1.  Master  and  servant. 

2.  Husband  and  wife. 

3.  Parent  and  child. 

4.  Guardian  and  ward. 

1.  The  relation  of  master  and  servant  is  one  of  which 
there  are  many  branches,  regulated  by  different  laws, 
into  which  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  minutely. 
I will  however  mention  three : — 

(1.)  Menial  servants.  ‘ Menial  ’ is  derived  from  the 
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Lcatin  word  mcenia,  and  means,  inmates  of  a house.  In 
the  absence  of  any  express  agreement,  household  servants 
are  understood  to  be  hired  for  a year,  but  the  contract  may 
be  determined  by  a month's  notice  given  by  either  party. 

(2.)  Labourers.  They  are  hired  by  the  day,  or  week, 
or  otherwise ; but,  if  they  are  hired  for  so  much  a year, 
they  are  presumed  to  be  hired  for  the  year,  and  cannot 
be  dismissed  except  at  the  end  of  it.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  servants  in  husbandry. 

(3.)  Apprentices.  The  terms  of  apprenticeship  are  re- 
gulated by  the  indentures  in  each  particular  case.  The 
general  nature  of  such  indentures  being,  that  the  master 
gets  the  services  of  the  apprentice  for  a term  of  years, 
together  with  a money  premium,  in  return  for  which  he 
instructs  him  in  his  business,  and  maintains  him  during 
his  apprenticeship. 

I may  observe,  that  all  differences  between  masters 
and  servants  in  husbandry,  and  between  masters  and 
apprentices,  may  be  summarily  determined  by  justices 
of  the  peace,  who  have  also  power  to  transfer  indentures, 
or  to  discharge  apprentices  from  them,  if  proper  cause  is 
shown  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  a criminal  offence,  punishable  by  three  months' 
imprisonment,  for  a labourer  or  workman  to  absent  him- 
self from  his  work  before  completing  the  time  for  which 
he  has  contracted. 

An  apprentice  is  entitled  to  have  medical  attendance 
and  medicines  provided  for  him  by  his  master,  but 
menial  servants,  or  servants  in  husbandry,  are  not, 
even  though  their  illness  may  have  arisen  from  accidents 
happening  to  them  in  their  masters'  service.  If,  how- 
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ever,  a servant  falls  ill,  and  his  master  sends  for  a 
doctor,  the  master  must  pay,  nor  can  he  deduct  the 
amount  from  his  servant’s  wages.  Sickness  is  not  in 
itself  a ground  for  discharge,  so  that,  if  a household 
servant  falls  ill,  he  is  entitled  to  a month’s  warning,  or 
wages;  or  a servant  in  husbandry,  to  wages  up  to  the 
end  of  the  year,  before  he  can  be  dismissed. 

Whatever  moral  obligation  there  may  be  to  do  so,  a 
master  is  under  no  legal  obligation  to  give  his  servant 
a character.  If  he  is  applied  to  by  a person  intending 
to  employ  the  servant,  he  may  state  circumstances  to 
the  servant’s  discredit  without  exposing  himself  to  an 
action,  unless  such  statements  are  not  only  false,  but  also 
malicious.  It  is  a more  difficult  question  how  far  he 
is  legally  justified  in  volunteering  such  statements.  It 
seems,  upon  the  whole,  that  a man  making  such  state- 
ments makes  them  at  his  peril,  and  that  if  they  are 
false,  the  mere  absence  of  bad  intention  in  making  them 
will  not  protect  him  from  damages.  If  a man  is  in  the 
habit  of  sending  his  servant  to  buy  goods  on  credit,  and 
the  servant  buys  goods  which  he  is  not  commissioned  to 
buy,  or  applies  goods  bought  to  his  own  use,  the  master 
must  pay  for  them,  as  it  is  his  own  fault  that  he  has 
allowed  the  servant  to  pledge  his  credit,  and  the  trades- 
man cannot  tell  whether  the  servant  comes  by  his 
master’s  order  or  not. 

d here  are  also  many  cases  in  which  the  master  is 
liable  for  the  servant’s  misconduct.  When  the  master 
orders  the  servant  to  do  some  particular  thing,  and  the 
servant  does  it  so  negligently  and  improperly  as  to 
damage  a third  person,  that  person  may  sue  either  the 
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master  or  the  servant.  If,  for  example,  a railway  train 
is  negligently  driven,  and  a person  is  maimed  by  means 
of  such  negligence,  he  may  sue  either  the  servant  who 
caused  the  accident,  or  the  Company.  So  if  in  mending 
the  road  a hole  is  left  in  the  road,  and  a man  falls  into  it 
and  is  hurt,  he  may  sue  the  contractor  or  his  workmen. 

2.  The  second  private  relation  is  that  of  husband  and 
wife. 

Whatever  else  marriage  may  he,  it  is  unquestionably 
a contract,  and  it  is  in  that  character  that  it  comes 
within  the  scope  of  the  law. 

There  are  a great  number  of  cases  in  which  the  law 
has  made  certain  solemnities  necessary  to  the  validity 
of  particular  contracts.  Many  contracts — for  example, 
a contract  for  the  sale  of  ships — must  be  in  wilting; 
others,  as  the  lease  of  a house  for  more  than  three  years, 
must  be  by  a deed  sealed:  and  thus  the  contract  of 
marriage  must  be  entered  into  in  England  with  certain 
solemnities.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  marriage 
ceremony  is  regulated  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  the 
marriage  is  celebrated.  Thus,  if  an  unmarried  man  and 
woman  in  Scotland  were  to  address  each  other  as  hus- 
band and  wife  before  third  persons,  that  would  be  a 
valid  marriage  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  if 
they  were  to  marry  again  in  each  other’s  lifetime  in 
England,  they  would  be  guilty  of  bigamy.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  two  persons  were  married  in  France 
according  to  the  English,  but  not  according  to  the 
French  law,  that  would  not  in  general  be  a binding 
marriage  in  England,  although  the  parties  were  English 
subjects. 
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This  however  applies  only  to  the  ceremonies  with 
which  the  marriage  is  celebrated,  and  not  to  the  capacity 
of  the  contracting  parties.  For  example,  English  people 
marrying  in  Hamburgh,  according  to  the  ceremonies 
prescribed  in  that  country,  would  be  lawfully  married  in 
England ; but  if  their  habitual  residence  was  in  England, 
and  they  stood  in  a degree  of  relationship  to  each  other 
which,  according  to  English  law,  would  prevent  their 
marriage,  the  fact  that  the  law  of  Hamburgh  permits 
such  marriages,  would  not  make  the  marriage  valid.  The 
ceremony  varies  with  the  place.  The  capacity  of  con- 
tracting depends  on  what  lawyers  call  the  domicile. 

It  is  not  unimportant  to  mention  these  distinctions, 
when  we  remember  how  large  a number  of  English 
labourers  are,  and  have  been  within  the  last  few  years, 
employed  abroad  in  the  construction  of  public  works. 
I must,  however,  observe  that  there  are  no  questions 
more  difficult  than  those  which  relate  to  the  validity  of 
foreign  marriages. 

A legal  marriage  in  England  may  be  solemnized  in 
several  ways : — 

(1.)  By  the  special  licence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. This  dispenses  with  all  formalities  whatever, 
except  the  use  of  the  service  contained  in  the  Prayer 
Book. 

(2.)  By  the  licence  of  the  Ordinary — generally  the 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese — or  by  banns. 

dlie  expense  of  a licence  is  21. 12 s.  6d.  It  is  obtained 
from  a Proctor.  Banns  must  be  published  for  three  suc- 
cessive Sundays,  and  are,  as  well  as  the  licence,  in  force 
for  three  months  after  their  publication,  and  no  more. 
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The  marriage  must  be  solemnized  between  eight  in 
the  morning  and  twelve,  in  a place  where  banns  may 
be  lawfully  published,  and  by  a person  in  holy  orders, 
after  banns  have  been  properly  published  or  a proper 
licence  obtained. 

Marriages  knowingly  and  wilfully  solemnized  in 
opposition  to  any  one  of  these  rules,  are  null  and  void ; 
the  person  solemnizing  such  marriage  is  guilty  of 
a felony,  and  is  liable  to  transportation  for  fourteen 
years. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  minors  may  not  marry 
without  publication  of  banns,  or  a licence,  granted  upon 
the  oath  of  the  party  applying  for  it,  that  the  consent  of 
the  father,  guardian,  or  mother,  has  been  obtained  to 
the  marriage,  or  that  there  is  no  such  person.  A false 
oath  in  this  matter  does  not  invalidate  the  marriage, 
but  exposes  the  husband  to  the  forfeiture  of  all  the  pro- 
perty which  he  has  obtained  by  it. 

Marriages  may  also,  since  the  year  1836,  take  place 
by  virtue  of  a certificate  from  the  superintendant  re- 
gistrar of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  or  by  his  certi- 
ficate and  licence. 

In  the  first  case,  notice  must  be  given  for  three 
successive  weeks  at  the  Board  of  Guardians ; the  mar- 
riage may  take  place  in  any  licensed  place  of  worship 
whatever,  and  with  or  without  any  ceremony  whatever. 
The  only  restrictions  are,  that  it  must  take  place  between 
the  hours  of  eight  and  twelve,  in  the  presence  of  the 
registrar  and  two  other  witnesses  ; and  that  in  some  part 
of  the  ceremony  the  parties  should  say,  ‘ I call  upon 
‘ these  persons  here  present  to  witness  that  I,  A,  take 
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‘ tliee,  B,  to  be  my  wedded  wife  (or  husband).’  The 
marriage  may  also  take  place  in  the  office  of  the 
registrar. 

There  are  other  minutise,  with  which  I need  not 
trouble  you;  but  I have  mentioned  this  subject  with 
some  particularity,  because  there  is  a prevalent  impres- 
sion amongst  the  poor  in  some  parts  of  the  country  that 
such  marriages  are  only  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
parties ; whereas,  if  they  take  place  according  to  the 
forms  prescribed  by  law,  they  are  as  binding  in  the  eyes 
of  the  law  as  any  other  marriages.  I have  known  the 
fact  that  a marriage  was  celebrated  before  the  registrar, 
relied  upon  as  a defence  to  a charge  of  bigamy. 

I may  also  notice  that  there  is  a popular  opinion  that 
a second  marriage,  after  the  husband  or  wife  has  not 
been  heard  of  for  seven  years,  is  good.  This  is  a mis- 
take. Such  a marriage  does  not  expose  the  person 
contracting  it  to  the  penalties  of  bigamy ; but  it  is  not 
a valid  marriage,  if,  in  point  of  fact,  the  other  party  was 
alive  at  the  time  of  the  other  marriage. 

Marriages  may  also  be  celebrated  by  a British 
Consul  abroad,  or  by  a Chaplain  within  the  lines  of  a 
British  army. 

The  legal  effects  of  marriage  upon  property  are 
summed  up  in  the  celebrated  maxim,  that  husband  and 
wife  are  one  person  in  law. 

This  doctrine  was,  perhaps,  originally,  no  more  than 
a way  of  stating  the  indisputable  truth,  that  the  hus- 
band is  and  ought  to  be  the  head  of  the  household ; 
but  it  has  grown  from  that  foundation  to  an  extent 
in  which  it  often  produces  great  hardship,  especially 
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amongst  the  poor.  Amongst  rich  people,  construing 
the  word  rich  in  the  most  liberal  manner,  the  husband’s 
rights  over  his  wife’s  property  are  almost  universally 
regulated  by  marriage  settlements ; but  the  expense  of 
all  kinds  of  legal  assistance  places  settlements  quite  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  poor,  and  yet  they  are  probably 
more  in  want  of  them  than  those  who  are  by  education 
spared  from  many  of  their  temptations. 

In  the  absence  of  any  marriage  settlement,  the  hus- 
band becomes  (with  exceptions  which  do  not  apply  to 
the  case  of  the  poor)  the  absolute  owner  of  all  his  wife’s 
property.*  This  is  so  much  the  case,  that  if  he  should 
desert  her,  and  she  should  meet  with  friends  willing  to 
assist  her,  and  succeed  in  earning  a livelihood,  he 
would  be  able  at  any  time  to  come  back  and  take 
possession  of  the  whole  of  her  earnings.  Many  cases 
may  be  imagined  in  which  this  state  of  the  law  would 
place  the  persons  intending  to  benefit  a woman  so 
deserted,  in  a very  awkward  position.  Suppose  that  in 
such  a case  the  wife  could  find  friends  who  would  trust 
her  with  money  enough  to  set  up  a small  shop,  or  to 
carry  on  any  other  business ; the  husband  might  at  any 
time  return  and  take  possession  of  the  whole.  Pro- 
bably, in  any  particular  case,  means  might  be  found  of 
remedying  this ; but  I can  conceive  the  kindest  inten- 
tions being  completely  frustrated  by  ignorance  of  the 
husband’s  rights  under  such  circumstances. 

A married  woman  cannot  in  general  enter  into  any 
contract,  except  as  her  husband’s  agent;  nor  can  she 

* Except  her  land,  of  which  he  has  only  the  enjoyment  during  her 
life ; or  if  he  has  a child  by  her,  during  his  own. 
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bring  jxu  action,  or  have  tin  action  brought  against  her  5 
but  slie  may  buy  on  her  husband's  account  such  things 
as  are  necessary  and  suitable  to  her  situation  in  life, 
and  under  all  ordinary  circumstances  (so  long,  at  least, 
as  she  and  her  husband  live  together)  she  would  be 
considered  as  his  agent  in  such  transactions  as  are  inci- 
dental to  ordinary  domestic  life,  and  he  would  accord- 
ingly be  bound  by  her  contracts  upon  such  subjects. 

The  husband  is  bound  to  support  his  wife,  and  it  is 
a criminal  offence  in  him  to  run  away  from  his  family, 
leaving  them  chargeable  to  the  parish. 

It  is  one  of  the  standing  reproaches  of  English  law, 
that  it  contains  no  provision  for  divorce  under  any 
circumstances  whatever.  A private  act  of  parliament 
may  indeed  be  obtained,  in  certain  cases,  to  enable  a 
person  to  marry  again  during  the  life  of  his  wife ; but 
there  is,  I am  ashamed  to  say,  no  process  of  law  by 
which  that  result  can  be  obtained,  and  the  expense  of 
the  method  of  which  I have  spoken  puts  it  completely 
out  of  the  reach  of  any  but  rich  people. 

3.  The  next  of  the  private  relations  is  that  of  parent 
and  child.  The  legal  rights  arising  out  of  it  are  few  and 
simple.  Parents  are  compellable,  under  the  poor-laws, 
to  maintain  their  children  or  grandchildren,  if  they  are 
not  able  to  work ; children  are  liable  to  maintain  their 
parents ; and  all  relief  given  to  a man's  children  under 
the  age  of  sixteen  is  considered  as  being  given  to  him- 
self : but  no  one  is  bound  to  maintain  his  children,  if 
they  are  able  to  work  ; and  if  they  are  not,  he  is  only 
obliged  to  find  necessaries  for  them. 

The  legal  power  of  parents  over  their  children  is  very 
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limited.  A father — though  not  necessarily  a mother — 
is  his  child’s  guardian,  and  if  the  possession  of  his 
children  he  withheld  from  him,  whilst  they  are  under 
twenty-one,  he  may  in  general  regain  it  by  legal  pro- 
cess ; though,  if  the  child  be  of  years  of  discretion,  that 
is  not  so.  It  has  then  the  right  of  choosing  its  own 
residence.  An  infant  may  contract  for  necessaries ; but, 
if  he  does,  his  father  is  not  necessarily  bound  to  pay 
for  them,  though  it  will  be  inferred  from  very  slight 
circumstances  that  he  has  agreed  to  do  so. 

4.  The  last  of  the  private  relations  is  that  of  guardian 
and  ward,  of  which  I need  say  the  less,  inasmuch  as  the 
guardian  can  be  no  more  than  the  father,  and  can  have 
no  more  authority  than  the  father  would  have  had. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  guardians,  and  many  dis- 
tinctions respecting  them  ; but  as  all  these  relate  to  the 
property  and  not  to  the  person  of  the  infant,  and  as 
you  would  probably  be  concerned  with  those  who  have 
little  or  no  property,  it  is  immaterial  to  mention  them. 
I will,  therefore,  only  observe  that  every  man  has  the 
right  of  appointing,  by  will,  a guardian,  either  for  the 
whole  or  for  a part  of  his  children’s  infancy.  This, 
however,  is  a right  peculiar  to  the  father,  and  does  not 
extend  to  the  mother.  It  is  possible,  however,  that,  in 
the  case  of  small  farmers  or  landholders,  it  may  be 
useful  to  you  to  observe  that  a guardian  has  the  right 
of  letting,  though  not  of  selling,  his  ward’s  land,  and 
that  he  is  bound  to  account  for  the  profits  on  his  ward’s 
attaining  his  majority. 

II.  I come  now  to  the  law  of  contracts.  This  is  the 
largest  and  most  important  branch  of  law,  affecting 
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almost  all  the  relations  into  which  people  voluntarily 
enter  with  each  other.  The  contracts  which  principally 
affect  the  poor  are  the  contract  of  sale,  the  contract  of 
landlord  and  tenant,  and  the  contract  of  what  lawyers 
call  ‘ bailment.’  The  contract  of  sale  is  a contract  for 
changing  the  property  of  particular  objects,  and  it  is 
often  of  importance  to  know  exactly  when  the  property 
changes.  Suppose  a man  buys  and  pays  for  clothes  at 
a shop  over-night,  and  means  to  call  for  them  in  the 
morning,  and  in  the  course  of  the  night  the  shop  and 
the  clothes  in  it  are  burnt,  who  is  to  bear  the  loss  ? 

Suppose,  instead  of  buying  the  clothes,  he  had  only 
ordered  them  to  be  made  ? 

In  the  first  case,  the  buyer  would  not  only  lose  the 
clothes,  but  also  his  money.  In  the  second,  the  loss 
would  fall  upon  the  seller.  The  rule  of  which  these 
cases  are  illustrations,  is,  that  if  goods  are  delivered,  or 
any  part  of  the  price  paid,  and  if  the  goods  are  them- 
selves specific,  and  if  nothing  remains  to  be  done  to 
them  by  the  seller,  the  property  is  changed ; and  if  the 
goods  remain  on  the  seller’s  premises,  they  are  at  the 
buyer’s  risk,  and  he  must  bear  the  loss  if  they  are 
destroyed  or  damaged. 

Thus,  if  a man  buy  a particular  pound  of  coffee, 
wrapped  up  in  a particular  paper  bag,  so  as  to  be 
specifically  distinguished  from  all  the  other  coffee  in  the 
shop,  he  would  in  the  case  I have  supposed  lose  it ; but 
if  he  merely  paid  for  a pound,  without  ascertaining  the 
particular  coffee,  by  taking  it  out  of  the  chest,  he  would 
not.  So  too,  if  the  coffee  which  he  bought  was  to  be 
roasted  by  the  seller  before  being  delivered,  the  loss 
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would  fall  upon  the  seller.  The  reason  seems  to  he,  that 
so  long  as  the  goods  are  not  ascertained,  or  not  finished, 
they  are,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  under  the  care 
of  the  seller;  hut  if  they  are,  it  is  a favour  on  his  part  to 
allow  them  to  remain  upon  his  premises,  after  he  has 
ceased  to  have  any  interest  in  them. 

Generally  speaking,  a man  can  only  sell  what  belongs 
to  him;  hut  there  are  cases  in  which  he  may  sell  what 
belongs  to  another  person. 

If  a man’s  cattle  he  stolen,  and  the  thief  sells  them, 
the  owner  may  take  them  wherever  he  finds  them ; hut 
the  owner  would  lose  the  property  if  they  were  sold  in 
what  is  called  ‘market  overt’ — that  is,  open  market.*  In 
London,  it  is  to  be  observed,  all  shops  are  considered  as 
market  overt,  for  the  particular  class  of  goods  sold  there: 
as,  for  example,  jewellery  in  a jeweller’s  shop,  or  hooks 
in  a bookseller’s;  hut  this  rule  does  not  apply  to  a sale  to 
a pawnbroker.  If  any  one  has  reason  to  suspect  that 
his  goods  have  been  stolen,  and  pledged  at  a pawn- 
broker’s, he  may  get  a search-warrant  from  a magistrate 
and  reclaim  them,  notwithstanding  their  sale  to  the 
pawnbroker.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  if  a man 
prosecutes  a thief  to  conviction,  he  may  recover  the  goods 
stolen,  notwithstanding  any  previous  sale  whatever. 

Whilst  upon  this  subject,  I may  mention,  that  certain 
securities  for  money  and  coin  itself  differ  from  other 
property,  in  the  circumstance  that  they  pass  from  hand 
to  hand  freely,  and  cannot  be  reclaimed  in  the  hands  of 

* The  property  in  stolen  horses  is  not  taken  away  from  the  rightful 
owner  by  a sale  in  open  market  unless  many  formalities  prescribed  for 
that  purpose  are  complied  with. 
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an  innocent  holder.  If  a man  steals  my  book,  I may 
take  it  wherever  I find  it,  unless  it  has  in  the  meantime 
been  sold  in  open  market;  but  if  he  steals  not  my  book, 
but  my  banknote  or  my  cheque,  I cannot  recover  it  from 
a person  to  whom  he  has  given  it,  nor  could  my  banker 
refuse  to  pay  the  cheque,  without  exposing  himself  to  an 
action.  This  rule,  however,  only  applies  to  such  securi- 
ties for  money  as  are  payable  to  the  bearer;  it  would  not 
apply  to  a bill  of  exchange,  for  example,  which  has  to  be 
endorsed  to  the  person  who  is  to  get  it  cashed  before  he 
can  be  paid.* 

The  only  remaining  maxim  which  I shall  mention 
relating  to  the  sale  of  goods,  is  the  maxim  of  Caveat 
emptor : ‘ Let  the  buyer  beware.’  The  meaning  of  this 
is,  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  buyer  to  find  out  the 
faults  of  goods,  not  the  business  of  the  seller  to  warn 
him  of  them ; but  this  only  applies  where  the  buyer  has 
an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  goods  before  he  buys 
them.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  if  a man  orders  a 
specific  well-known  article  by  a certain  name,  and  gets 
that  article,  he  cannot  repudiate  the  bargain  because  the 
article  does  not  do  all  that  its  name  implies.  Where, 
for  example,  a man  ordered  a ‘patent  smoke-consuming 
* furnace,’  and  got  an  article  generally  known  by  that 
name,  it  was  decided  that  he  could  not  refuse  to  pay  for 
it  because  (as  he  alleged)  it  did  not  consume  smoke. 

The  next  species  of  contract  to  be  considered  is  the 
contract  of  bailment.  ‘ Bailment  ’ is  derived  from  the 
old  French  lailler , to  deliver,  and  the  person  to  whom 

* This  is  the  meaning  of  the  saying,  more  quaint  than  correct,  that 
“ money  has  no  ear-mark.” 
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the  goods  are  delivered  is  called  the  ‘bailee.’  Thus, 
carriers,  innkeepers,  and  pawnbrokers  are  all  bailees  of 
the  goods  entrusted  to  them.  In  general,  all  persons 
having  in  their  hands  the  goods  of  others,  are  bound 
to  take  care  of  them;  but  the  degree  of  care  varies 
according  to  the  profit  which  the  person  keeping  the 
goods  derives  from  doing  so.  He  has  also  a right  to 
keep  such  goods  in  his  possession  until  he  is  paid  for 
labour  expended  upon  them. 

An  attorney,  for  example,  may  keep  all  deeds  and 
writings  entrusted  to  him  in  the  way  of  business,  till  his 
bill  is  paid;  and  a workman  may  keep  clothes  delivered 
‘ to  him,  to  make  or  mend,  till  he  is  paid  his  wages.  This 
right  is  called  the  bailee’s  ‘ lien.’ 

The  class  of  bailees  most  important  to  the  poor,  are 
perhaps  innkeepers  and  pawnbrokers.  An  innkeeper  is 
bound,  if  he  has  room,  to  admit  all  comers  who  behave 
respectably,  and  is  responsible  for  the  safety  of  their 
goods  whilst  in  his  house. 

A pawnbroker’s  business  is  regulated  by  several  Act3 
of  Parliament.  By  them  the  rate  of  interest  which  the 
pawnbroker  may  lawfully  take  is  regulated.  Not  to  go 
into  minute  details,  I may  say  generally  that  he  may 
lawfully  charge  4 d.  a month,  for  sums  lent  not  exceed- 
ing 1 /. ; and  for  sums  of  from  61.  to  10/.,  3d.  per  month 
per  11.  The  rates  for  sums  lent  under  1/.  are  minutely 
settled  by  law,  and  sums  over  10/.  are  lent,  not  under  the 
pawnbroker’s  act,  but  by  special  contract. 

Persons  pawning  goods  are  bound  to  give  a satisfac- 
tory account  of  their  possession  of  them ; and  if  they  are 
unable  to  do  so,  are  liable  to  punishment.  It  is  illegal 
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to  take  in  pledge  unfinished  goods,  or  linen,  or  clothes 
lent  out  to  wash  or  mend  ; and  on  doing  so,  the  pawn- 
broker is  exposed  to  the  forfeiture  of  double  the  sum 
lent,  and  forced  to  restore  the  goods. 

The  pawnbroker  is  bound  to  restore  goods  unlawfully- 
pawned  to  their  right  owners,  and  is  liable  to  have  his 
house  searched  by  the  police,  on  suspicion  of  its  contain- 
ing stolen  property. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  right  to  the  goods 
pawned  passes  with  the  pawnticket;  and  unless  the 
pawnbroker  has  received  notice  from  the  true  owner  of 
the  goods  not  to  do  so,  or  has  heard  that  they  were 
stolen,  he  is  safe  in  delivering  the  goods  to  the  bearer  of 
the  ticket.  Goods  are  forfeited  to  the  pawnbroker  at  the 
end  of  a year  from  their  deposit,  exclusive  of  the  day  of 
pawning;  but  if  before  they  are  sold  the  person  depositing 
them  tenders  the  principal  and  interest,  he  is  entitled  to 
the  return  of  the  pledge.  He  is  also  entitled  to  give 
notice  to  the  pawnbroker  not  to  sell  for  three  months  after 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  in  that  case  the  pawnbroker  is 
bound  not  to  do  so.  Pawns  may  be  taken  only  between 
8 a.m.  and  8 p.m.  in  the  winter,  and  7 a.m.  and  9 P.M. 
in  the  summer,  except  on  Saturday  nights,  when  they 
may  be  taken  up  to  11  p.m.  All  these  duties  are  enforced 
by  penalties  upon  pawnbrokers;  they  are  bound  to  make 
satisfaction  to  injured  parties. 

The  contract  most  universal,  and  perhaps  most  im- 
portant to  the  poor,  is  that  of  landlord  and  tenant.  It 
would  be  quite  hopeless  to  attempt  even  the  most  sum- 
mary explanation  of  the  endless  intricacies  of  the  law 
upon  this  subject ; but  I will  mention  two.  The  most 
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common  state  of  things  amongst  the  poor  is,  perhaps,  that 
of  living  in  lodgings.  At  any  rate,  they  seldom  hold 
directly  of  the  ground  landlord.  This  makes  it  material 
to  be  known  that  the  right  of  the  landlord  to  his  rent  is 
considered  to  apply  to  all  persons  living  on  his  land : 
so  that  if  A is  owner  of  a house,  and  has  let  it  to  B for 
ninety-nine  years  at  a rate  of  50?.  a-year,  and  B has  let 
it  to  C for  twenty  years  for  100?.  a-year,  and  C has  let 
it  to  D for  seven  years  at  200?.  a-year,  and  D has  let  it 
out  in  lodgings  to  a variety  of  tenants,  A may  distrain 
upon  all  goods  in  the  house,  whoever  their  owner  may  be, 
for  the  arrears  of  his  rent  of  50?.,  B for  his  rent  of 
100?.,  C for  his  rent  of  200?.,  and  D for  the  rent  due 
for  the  lodgings;  so  that  the  unfortunate  lodger  may 
find  his  goods  seized  for  three  or  four  rents,  in  arrear  to 
persons  of  whom  he  never  heard. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  let  land  on  building 
leases,  with  different  conditions;  for  example,  all  the 
houses  in  this  square  might  be  held  of  one  ground  land- 
lord, and  there  might  be  a condition  in  the  lease 
enabling  him  to  put  an  end  to  it,  if  offensive  trades 
were  carried  on  in  the  premises  so  let  by  him.  The 
builder  to  whom  he  had  let  the  land,  might  build  fifty 
or  a hundred  houses  upon  it,  and  let  them  out  to 
different  people ; but  if  an  offensive  trade  were  carried 
on  in  any  one,  the  landlord  would  have  a right  to  put 
an  end  to  the  original  lease  of  the  whole  square,  and 
therefore  to  all  the  other  leases  derived  from  it.  Prac- 
tically, he  would  have  it  in  his  power  to  raise  the  rents 
of  all  the  tenants.* 

* Precautions  are  taken  against  this  in  well-drawn  building  leases. 
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If  a person  take  lodgings,  lie  lias  a right  to  the 
necessary  accommodations  of  the  house.  Thus,  where 
the  master  of  a house,  wanting  to  get  rid  of  his  lodger 
—in  the  words  of  the  pleadings,  ‘ wrongfully  bedaubed 
< the  banisters  of  the  staircase  with  adhesive  matter, 
‘ blocked  up  the  skylight,  took  the  knocker  from  the 
* street-door,  and  cut  the  wire  of  the  bell’ — he  had  to 
pay  his  lodger  501.  damages.  In  the  absence  of  express 
agreement,  or  local  custom,  it  seems  that  a weekly  or 
monthly  tenant  may  leave  at  the  end  of  any  week  or 
month  of  his  tenancy,  without  giving  any  notice 
whatever. 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  contract  between 
landlord  and  tenant  is  what  is  called  the  right  of  dis- 
tress. The  landlord  has  the  right,  if  his  rent  is  in 
arrear,  of  taking  possession  of  all  property  whatever  on 
the  premises,  whoever  may  be  the  owner  of  it,  and 
selling  it  for  his  rent.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are 
considerable,  but  I think  it  unnecessary  to  mention  more 
than  a few. 

Fixtures  may  not  be  distrained,  nor  things  actually  in 
personal  use — you  cannot  take  tools  from  a man’s  hand  ; 
nor  can  goods  left  at  a shop  for  repair  in  the  way  of  trade 
be  taken ; nor,  generally  speaking,  money ; nor,  if  there  is 
enough  to  satisfy  the  rent  without  them,  perishable  goods, 
as  meat  or  fruit,  nor  beasts  of  the  plough  and  instru- 
ments of  husbandry,  nor  the  tools  of  a man’s  trade. 

There  are  summary  means  provided  by  law,  by  which 
landlords  may  recover  the  possession  of  their  houses, 
when  tenants  wrongfully  continue  to  hold  them  after 
their  term  is  expired. 
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The  law  has  made  ample  provision  for  the  landlord’s 
rights ; perhaps  because  landlords  make  the  laws. 
Yearly  tenants  are  bound  to  keep  the  house  in  such 
repair  as  to  be  habitable ; that  is,  they  must  keep  it 
wind  and  weather  tight,  but  they  are  not  bound  to  do 
more.  Tenants  for  longer  terms  are  generally  under 
some  express  stipulation  as  to  repairs ; but  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  such  stipulation,  they  would  be  bound  to 
repair,  even  to  the  extent  of  rebuilding  after  a fire. 
The  landlord  does  not  warrant  the  house  to  be  fit  for 
habitation.  It  may  be  burnt  down  during  the  tenancy, 
or  there  may  be  bad  drains  in  it,  or  land  may  be  strewn 
with  poisonous  substance,  which  kill  the  cattle  feeding 
on  it ; but  notwithstanding  any  of  these  circumstances, 
the  tenant  must  still  pay  his  rent.  If,  however,  the 
landlord  lets  the  house  furnished,  it  seems  that  the 
furniture  must  be  reasonably  fit  for  use.  Thus,  Sir 
Thomas  Marrable  took  a furnished  house  at  Brighton 
for  six  weeks,  and  found  it  uninhabitable  by  reason  of 
the  quantity  of  bugs  which  it  contained.  This  was 
held  to  justify  him  in  leaving  before  the  six  weeks  were 
over,  not  because  the  house,  but  because  the  furniture 
was  unfit  for  use ; thus  the  singular  distinction  was 
suggested,  that  if  the  bugs  had  lived  in  the  walls,  and 
not  in  the  bedding  and  carpets,  Sir  Thomas  must  have 
paid  his  whole  rent. 

I say  nothing  of  the  laws  compelling  landlords  to 
remove  nuisances,  as  I understand  they  are  to  form  the 
subject  of  a separate  lecture. 

The  commonest  kind  of  tenancy,  beyond  that  of  a 
mere  lodger,  is  what  is  called  a yearly  tenancy,  or 
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a tenancy  from  year  to  year.  This  tenancy  is  so  com- 
mon, that  it  may  he  convenient  to  you  to  know  a few  of 
its  chief  peculiarities. 

By  law,  all  tenancies  for  more  than  three  years  must 
he  created  hy  a lease  sealed  hy  the  parties  : now  a sealed 
lease  is  a deed,  and  a deed  is  subject  to  stamp  duties, 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  parties  to  he  let  into  the 
possession  of  a house,  and  to  pay  rent  for  it,  long  before 
the  deed  under  which  they  are  finally  to  hold  has  been 
executed.  It  is  usual,  however,  in  such  cases,  to  have  a 
less  formal  instrument  prepared,  called  an  agreement  for 
a lease.  It  is  much  shorter,  simpler,  and  less  expensive, 
and,  where  the  parties  have  confidence  in  each  other,  it 
is  as  effective.  This,  however,  does  not  give  the  tenant 
the  same  interest  in  the  property  as  a lease  would  give 
him  ; it  only  makes  him  tenant  from  year  to  year. 
That  is  one  way  in  which  this  tenancy  arises.  It  is 
often,  however,  made  hy  express  agreement ; hut  whether 
it  arises  in  the  one  or  the  other  way,  the  position  of  the 
tenant  is  the  same. 

A tenancy  from  year  to  year  usually  begins  on  one  of 
the  four  common  feasts— Christmas,  Lady-day,  Mid- 
summer, or  Michaelmas ; and  its  peculiarity  is,  that  it 
can  end  only  at  the  feast  at  which  it  began,  and  then 
only  on  six  months’  notice  given  hy  one  party  or  the 
other,  so  as  to  expire  on  that  day.  For  example,  if  a 
tenant  takes  possession  at  Lady-day  1854,  he  cannot 
leave,  or  he  forced  to  leave,  till  Lady-day  1855;  and 
after  Michaelmas  1855,  he  cannot  leave,  or  be  made  to 
leave,  till  Lady-day  1856,  because  he  cannot  give  or 
receive  notice  to  quit  till  Michaelmas  1855,  which  notice 
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to  quit  would  not  expire  till  Lady-day  1856.  A tenancy 
from  year  to  year  is  therefore  a tenancy  for  the  year 
certain,  and  for  as  much  longer  from  year  to  year  as  the 
parties  please.  It  is  to  he  observed  that  ‘ six  months 
notice ' means  notice  given  on  one  of  the  four  usual 
feasts,  for  the  feast  next  hut  one  to  it,  and  does  not 
mean  182  days’  notice.  Thus,  if  the  tenant  he  a 
Michaelmas  tenant,  though  there  are  187  days  between 
the  25th  of  March  and  the  29th  of  September,  he  is 
entitled  to  187  days'  notice:  so,  if  he  is  a Lady-day 
tenant,  he  is  only  entitled  to  176  days’  notice,  that  being 
the  number  of  clear  days  between  Michaelmas  and 
Lady-day. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  convenient,  before  I leave  this 
subject,  to  mention  a few  rules  of  law  about  the  compu- 
tation of  time.  A year  in  law  is  365  days ; half  a year, 
182  days.  A month  means  a lunar  month,  unless  it  is 
expressly  described  as  a calendar  month ; and  in  com- 
puting notices — three  days’  notice,  ten  days’  notice,  and 
so  on — the  time  is  reckoned  exclusively.  Thus,  three 
days’  notice,  to  expire  on  Saturday,  ought  to  be  given 
on  Tuesday.  This  rule  I state  broadly  and  simply.  It 
will  give  you  a notion  of  the  manner  in  which  law 
grows  up  in  England,  to  state  that,  having  formerly  had 
occasion  to  ascertain  that  it  was  correct,  I had  to  com- 
pare no  less  than  eighteen  cases,  contained  in  sixteen 
volumes,  in  order  to  ascertain  it,  and  even  then  there 
were  considerable  exceptions  to  it,  which  I need  not 
state.  I may  also  remark,  that  the  law  does  not  notice 
portions  of  a day  in  general,  though  sometimes,  where 
the  rights  of  parties  depend  upon  it,  as,  for  example, 
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if  it  were  necessary  to  inquire  which  of  two  persons 
died  first,  it  will;  hut  the  common  rule  is  otherwise. 
Thus,  if  a man  had  money  left  to  him  if  he  attained 
twenty-one,  and  not  otherwise,  and  if  he  was  horn  at 
11.45  p.m.  on  the  1st  of  January,  1834,  and  died  at 
12.1  A.  M.  on  the  31st  of  December,  1854,  that  money 
would  go  to  his  next  of  kin.  He  was  horn  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1834;  completed  his  first  year  on  the  31st 
of  December,  1834;*  and  as  the  law  does  not  compute 
portions  of  a day,  he  would  be  considered  as  having 
lived  during  the  whole  of  the  day  on  which  he  was  horn, 
and  also  during  the  whole  of  the  day  on  which  he  died, 
so  that,  on  that  calculation,  he  would  at  any  moment 
of  the  31st  of  December,  1854,  have  lived  twenty-one 
complete  years.  He  might,  on  the  31st  of  December, 
1854,  have  made  a will,  or  executed  deeds,  or  done  any 
other  act  for  which  full  age  is  necessary. 

* From  various  associations  we  are  apt  to  represent  years  to  our 
minds  by  the  revolutions  of  a body  in  a circle,  and  therefore  we  do 
not  consider  one  year  over  till  another  has  begun ; but  if  we  represent 
them  by  line  thus — 

January  1854.  December 

1st  2d  3d.  31st. 

i I I i I I I I l i I i i 

1855. 

l 1 1 I l I I I 

1856. 

i i i i I I i i 

each  divided  into  365  parts,  and  consider  each  part  as  an  indivisible 
unit,  we  shall  understand  what  lawyers  mean  by  the  rules  referred  to 
in  the  text.  It  also  explains  the  reason  why  “ a year  and  a day”  was 
so  commonly  fixed  upon  as  the  proper  time  for  particular  purposes  in 
law.  For  example,  unless  a man  dies  within  a year  and  a day  after 
receiving  a mortal  wound,  the  giving  of  the  wound  is  no  murder.  The 
object  was  to  allow  a full  year. 
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Almost  the  only  case  in  which  it  could  become  neces- 
sary for  you  to  act  in  any  way  in  the  preparation  of 
legal  instruments,  is  in  making  a will.  Wills  have  some- 
times to  he  made  upon  the  shortest  possible  notice,  and 
under  circumstances  which  put  professional  assistance 
out  of  the  question.  Under  such  circumstances,  you  may 
find  the  following  rules  useful : — 

Never  use  any  technical  language  whatever.  If  you 
mean  children,  do  not  say  ‘ heirs  ’ or  £ issue those  two 
words,  especially  the  last,  have  caused  more  expense 
and  litigation  than  any  words  in  the  language. 

Never  introduce  reasons  or  wishes.  A man  left  all 
his  property  1 to  his  wife,  not  doubting  that  she  would 
‘ dispose  of  the  same  to  and  amongst  his  children  as  she 
‘ should  please.’  This  was  held  to  make  the  wife  a 
trustee  for  the  children.  He  ought  to  have  left  his 
property  simply  to  his  wife ; and  if  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  leave  any  further  directions  as  to  her  use  of  it, 
he  should  have  written  her  an  unsigned  and  unwit- 
nessed letter,  expressly  stating  that  it  was  not  any  part 
of  his  will. 

Never  leave  anything  unexpressed.  The  will  must 
be  interpreted  after  the  writer  is  dead,  and  no  verbal 
evidence  whatever  as  to  his  intentions  will  be  received. 
They  will  have,  therefore,  to  be  inferred  from  his  lan- 
guage, and  from  that  alone.  Never  be  afraid  of  being 
too  plain  and  explicit. 

I might  go  to  any  length  upon  this  subject,  but  I fear 
I should  only  perplex  you ; I will  therefore  confine  my- 
self to  mentioning  two  things  : — 

A will  should  always  nominate  an  executor.  It  saves 
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trouble  and  expense.  It  may  be  done  in  any  words. 
‘ I make  A.  B.  my  executor  ’ is  quite  enough. 

A will  should  be  signed  at  the  foot  or  end  by  the 
testator  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses,  who  ought 
both  to  sign  their  names  to  it ; otherwise  it  will  be 
void.  When  he  signs  the  testator  should  say,  ‘ I ac- 

* knowledge  this  as  my  last  will,’  or  words  to  that  effect, 
though  this  is  not  strictly  necessary.  The  witnesses 
must  both  see  the  testator  sign,  and  must  both  sign  in 
his  presence  and  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  at  the 
same  time.  They  ought  not  be  legatees,  as  legacies  to  a 
witness,  or  to  the  wife  or  husband  of  a witness,  are  void. 
If  there  are  any  erasures  in  the  will,  the  witnesses  and 
the  testator  should  put  their  initials  opposite  to  them. 

The  usual  form  in  which  wills  are  witnessed  is  worth 
remembering,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

‘ Signed,  published,  and  declared,  by  the  within- 

* named  A.  B.,  in  the  presence  of  us,  who  in  his  presence, 
1 at  his  request,  both  being  present  at  the  same  time, 
‘ and  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  have  hereunto  sub- 
‘ scribed  our  names  in  testimony  thereof/ 

This  is  the  proper  and  usual  form,  but  it  is  not  by 
any  means  universal  or  indispensable. 

The  wills  of  soldiers  and  sailors  on  actual  service 
are  not  subject  to  these  rules. 

If  a man  dies  without  a will,  one-third  of  his  property 
goes  to  his  widow  and  two-thirds  to  his  children ; if  any 
of  them  are  dead,  leaving  lineal  descendants,  the  de- 
scendants take  their  parents’  share.  If  the  intestate 
has  no  children,  half  goes  to  his  widow  and  half  to  his 
next  of  kin.  If  no  widow  or  children,  the  whole  goes 
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to  his  father.  If  no  father,  the  mother  and  surviving 
brothers  and  sisters  share  equally — the  children  of 
a dead  brother  or  sister  standing  in  the  place  of  their 
parents.  Thus,  if  a man  leaves  1807.,  two  sisters,  and 
six  nephews  and  nieces,  the  children  of  a deceased 
brother,  each  of  the  sisters  takes  607.  and  the  children 
107.  a-piece. 

III.  I now  come  to  the  laws  of  public  institutions.  I 
shall  mention  under  this  head  only  three  subjects — 

1.  Poor  Laws.  2.  Charitable  Societies.  And  3.  County 
Courts. 

1.  The  principal  subjects  cf  the  Poor  Law  are  the 
Law  of  Settlement  and  the  Law  of  Relief. 

By  a man’s  settlement  is  meant  that  place  in  which  he 
has  a right  to  be  relieved.  When  it  is  ascertained,  he 
may  be  removed  thither  by  the  parish  officers  of  the 
parish  in  which  he  happens  to  be  living,  unless  he  has 
actually  resided  in  the  place  from  which  it  is  sought  to 
remove  him  for  the  full  term  of  five  years. 

There  are  six  ways  in  which  a settlement  is  acquired — 

(1.)  By  birth.  If  a person  has  no  other  settlement,  he 
has  always  a settlement  in  the  place  of  his  birth ; but 
this  is,  perhaps,  the  least  common  kind  of  settlement. 

(2.)  By  parentage.  Up  to  twenty-one  all  legitimate 
children  have  the  settlement  of  their  father,  or,  after  his 
death,  that  of  their  mother ; and  after  twenty-one  they 
retain  that  settlement  which  their  father  or  mother  then 
had  till  they  get  one  of  their  own.  Thus,  unless  neither 
the  father  nor  mother  had  any  settlement  of  their  own, 
and  unless  their  parents  had  none,  and  so  on  indefi- 
nitely, a birth  settlement  can  never  be  claimed.  Ille- 
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gitimate  children  have  the  mother’s  settlement  up  to 
the  age  of  sixteen. 

(3.)  By  marriage.  A wife  takes  her  husband’s  settle- 
ment, if  he  has  one.  If  not,  she  retains  her  own. 

(4.)  By  renting  a house  or  land  worth  10 1.  for  a year , 
and  living  in  the  parish  where  it  is  situated  for  forty- 
days.  The  house  must  be  occupied  for  the  whole  year, 
the  year’s  rent  paid,  and  the  party  must  be  rated  to  the 
poor. 

(5.)  By  being  hound  apprentice,  and  inhabiting  for  forty 
days  under  such  binding. 

(6.)  By  having  an  estate  of  one's  own  of  whatever 
value;  but  this  settlement  only  lasts  whilst  the  person 
lives  within  ten  miles  of  the  estate. 

Paupers  cannot  be  passed  to  their  settlements  so  as  to 
separate  husband  and  wife,  nor  can  children  under  seven 
be  separated  from  their  mothers,  nor  can  any  person 
be  removed  for  becoming  chargeable  by  sickness  or 
by  accident,  unless  the  justices  granting  the  warrant 
state  that  the  sickness  or  accident  will  produce  per- 
manent disability ; nor  can  a woman,  residing  with  her 
husband  at  the  time  of  his  death,  be  removed  for  twelve 
months  after  his  death,  unless  she  marries  again ; nor  can 
any  child  under  sixteen,  living  with  his  parent  or  step- 
parents, be  removed  to  any  place  to  which  such  parents 
cannot  be  lawfully  removed. 

As  a general  rule,  relief  is  only  given  in  the  work- 
house,  but  there  are  some  particular  cases  in  which  this 
rule  is  departed  from.  In  cases  of  sudden  and  urgent 
necessity,  any  overseer  is  required  to  give  temporary 
relief,  in  kind,  but  not  in  money.  If  the  overseer 
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refuses,  a magistrate  may  compel  him  to  do  so  under 
a penalty  of  51.  Any  justice  may  order  medical  relief  in 
cases  of  sudden  illness,  whether  the  pauper  be  settled  in 
the  parish  or  not;  and  any  two  justices  may  order  out- 
door relief  at  their  discretion  to  persons  unable  to  work 
and  entitled  to  relief. 

I have  only  mentioned  the  broadest  general  rules  upon 
this  subject.  In  practice  the  details  and  distinctions  are 
almost  endless. 

2.  I now  come  to  the  Law  of  Charities. 

I will  observe  first,  that  by  what  is  (not  quite  correctly) 
called  the  law  of  mortmain,  gifts  of  land  by  will 
upon  charitable  trusts,  or  by  deed,  unless  such  deed  is 
made  in  a particular  manner,  are  null  and  void ; but  money 
to  any  amount,  so  that  it  is  not  invested  in  land,  may  be 
so  given  either  by  gift  or  by  will. 

The  most  important  laws  relating  to  charities  are 
those  which  concern  savings  banks  and  friendly  societies. 

Savings  banks  are  banks  of  which  the  deposits  are 
secured  in  the  following  manner  : — 

The  management  is  vested  in  trustees,  who  are  pro- 
hibited from  receiving  any  benefit  from  the  institution 
directly  or  indirectly.  They  are  bound  to  invest  so  much 
of  the  funds  as  is  not  required  for  immediate  use,  in  the 
Bank  of  England,  in  the  names  of  the  Commissioners 
for  reducing  the  National  Debt,  and  not  in  any  other 
security,  and  the  treasurer  or  cashier  is  bound  to  give 
security  for  the  due  performance  of  his  office.  No  bank 
is  allowed  to  be  established  unless  its  rules  are  submitted 
to  and  approved  by  a public  officer  appointed  for  that 
purpose. 
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The  sums  so  deposited  accumulate  by  way  of  com- 
pound interest  at  the  rate  of  31  Os.  10c?.  per  cent.,  paid 
half-yearly.  No  deposit  can  be  received  without  a de- 
scription of  the  name,  address,  &c.  of  the  depositor,  and 
a declaration  that  he  is  not  entitled  to  any  benefit  from 
any  other  savings  bank;  and  false  declarations  involve  a 
forfeiture  of  the  deposit.  Not  more  than  30?.  may  be 
deposited  in  any  one  year.  When  the  deposit  reaches 
150?.,  no  fresh  deposit  can  be  received ; and  when  prin- 
cipal and  interest  amount  to  200?.,  no  further  interest  is 
allowed. 

The  trustees  will  pay  over  the  money  in  shares, 
according  to  the  state  of  a deceased  intestate  depositor’s 
family,  without  requiring  the  relations  to  take  out 
administration — that  is,  to  prove  their  relationship  in  an 
ecclesiastical  court,  and  go  through  other  usual  proceed- 
ings, which  are  attended  with  considerable  expense. 

I may  add,  that  the  amount  deposited  in  savings 
banks  on  November  20th,  1851,  was  thirty  millions  and 
upwards. 

Friendly  Societies  are  societies  established  for  the 
purpose  of  insuring  sums  on  death  or  for  burial,  for 
relief  in  sickness  or  maintenance  in  old  age,  for  insuring 
damage  by  fire  or  storm,  for  enabling  the  members  to 
buy  tools  of  trade,  or  to  meet  various  other  incidental 
expenses,  such  as  education  or  emigration.  But  the 
amounts  insured  must  not  exceed  100?.,  annuities  must 
not  exceed  30?.,  nor  sums  in  sickness  1?.  per  week. 

There  are  various  and  summary  remedies  for  wrongs 
done  in  these  societies,  and  rules  respecting  them,  more 
or  less  analogous  to  those  relating  to  savings  banks.  It 
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must,  however,  be  observed  that  the  security  for  the  pro- 
per application  of  the  money,  is  not  of  so  high  a nature 
as  a larger  amount  of  funds  are  necessary  for  immediate 
management.  The  treasurer  is  not  bound  to  give 
security,  but  the  trustees  are  bound  to  invest  the  surplus 
funds  in  certain  ways,  and  no  others. 

The  Government  Annuities  Societies  offer  the  best  of 
all  securities  to  poor  people  for  their  savings,  though, 
I believe,  they  are  almost  unknown  amongst  the  poor. 

The  societies  formed  for  granting  Government  annui- 
ties are  the  agents  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  National  Debt,  and  the  annuities  so 
granted  are  absolutely  safe,  being  secured  on  the  Con- 
solidated Fund.  Any  two  of  the  trustees  of  a savings 
bank  may  grant  them.  The  annuities  purchased  may 
be  either  present  or  deferred.  They  are  payable  half- 
yearly,  and  their  amount  varies  from  4 1.  to  30  L a-year. 
If  deferred,  they  may  be  purchased  either  by  annual  pay- 
ments or  by  a single  sum  ; and  if  the  purchaser  dies 
before  the  annuity  becomes  due,  his  representatives  may 
recover  back  all  the  money  paid,  but  without  interest. 
If  he  is  unable  to  continue  his  annual  payments,  he 
receives  the  money  back  in  like  manner.  The  annuity 
is  continued  for  one  quarter  after  the  annuitant’s  death 
to  the  representatives.  The  annuity  is  free  from  taxes, 
and  cannot  be  transferred  except  under  bankruptcy  or 
insolvency. 

There  are  also  loan  societies,  limited  to  loans  of  157 
and  under,  and  building  societies,  which  last  are 
authorized  to  lend  part  of  the  capital  subscribed,  to  the 
members,  for  the  purpose  of  building  houses,  or  buying 
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land  upon  the  security  of  the  houses  so  built  or  the  land 
so  bought,  and  there  are  rules  respecting  them,  diminish- 
ing the  ordinary  expenses  attendant  upon  the  conveyance 
of  land. 

There  is  one  other  class  of  public  institutions  of  a 
quasi  charitable  nature  to  be  mentioned ; that  is,  lunatic 
asylums. 

Every  county  is  bound  to  maintain,  either  separately 
or  in  union  with  other  counties,  a lunatic  asylum,  in 
which  any  poor  person  chargeable  to  a parish,  and 
deemed  to  be  a lunatic,  may  be  confined.  The  first  step 
to  obtain  the  confinement  of  such  a lunatic,  is  to  get  an 
order  from  a magistrate,  upon  which  the  overseers  or 
relieving  officer  will  bring  the  lunatic  before  a magistrate ; 
or  if  that  is  impracticable,  the  magistrate  and  overseers 
will  attend  at  the  house  of  the  lunatic  and  examine 
him.  The  examination  must  take  place  before  a magis- 
trate, or  an  officiating  clergyman,  together  with  an  over- 
seer. A medical  man  must  be  present;  and  if  the  clergy- 
man, and  the  overseer,  or  the  magistrate,  as  the  case  may 
be,  choose,  they  may  order  such  person  to  be  received  into 
the  asylum,  or,  if  that  is  full,  then  into  any  house  regis- 
tered for  the  reception  of  lunatics.  The  parish  in  which 
the  lunatic  is  settled  must  pay  the  expense.  Lunatics 
wandering  about  the  country,  or  not  properly  taken  care 
of,  may  be  sent  into  the  asylum,  and  so  may  lunatics 
meditating  crime. 

ISo  person  can  be  received  into  a private  madhouse 
unless  it  is  duly  registered,  nor  without  an  order  from 
the  person  sending  him,  and  a medical  certificate  from 
two  physicians. 
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3.  Another  institution  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
poor,  is  that  of  County  Courts.  These  are  courts  each  in 
a certain  district  of  its  own,  for  the  recovery  of  debts 
under  50/.,  or  indeed  of  any  amount,  if  the  parties  both 
agree  to  try  the  cause  there.  They  have  also  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  cases  of  what  lawyers  call  tort  or  wrongs, 
such  as  assaults,  trespasses,  &c. ; but  they  cannot  try 
actions  for  malicious  prosecution,  libel,  slander,  breach  of 
promise  of  marriage,  or  other  actions  relating  to  injuries 
arising  out  of  the  relation  of  marriage. 

You  would,  perhaps,  hardly  suppose  that  this  range 
of  jurisdiction  was  very  extensive ; but  it  is  a maxim  of 
English  law,  that  there  is  no  wrong  without  a remedy. 

‘ Wrong J and  ‘remedy’  are  both  to  be  understood  as 
legal  phrases.  The  phrase  put  in  a less  pointed  form 
means  that  no  person  can  be  disturbed  or  injured  in 
the  possession  of  that  to  which  he  has  a lawful  right, 
without  obtaining  a right  to  damages  from  the  person 
so  disturbing  him.  If,  for  example,  a man  be  upset  in 
a coach  by  the  carelessness  of  a coachman ; if  a man 
contracts  to  supply  goods  and  does  not  supply  them,  or 
not  in  time,  whereby  the  other  party  incurs  loss ; in  short, 
if  one  man,  in  any  way  whatever,  prevents  his  neighbour’s 
peaceable  enjoyment  of  anything  that  the  law  gives  him, 
he  exposes  himself  to  an  action ; and  if  the  damage  be 
under  50/.,  the  person  so  injured  may  recover  it  by  an 
action  in  a county  court.  In  these  courts  there  are  hardly 
any  formalities  at  all : the  plaintiff — that  is,  the  person 
seeking  redress — has  only  to  go  to  the  office  of  the  court 
in  his  district,  and  there,  as  it  is  called,  enter  a plaint, 
on  which  proceeding  he  or  she  will  obtain  all  necessary 
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information  upon  the  subject  of  the  course  to  be  adopted. 
The  judge  may  make  orders  for  the  payment  of  the  debt, 
costs,  and  damages,  by  instalments  or  otherwise,  as  he 
shall  think  fit,  and  he  may  take  the  goods  of  the  losing 
party  in  execution,  and,  in  case  of  fraud  or  contumacy, 
may  commit  the  person  to  prison  for  not  more  than 
forty  days.  In  matters  below  51.  the  decision  of  these 
courts  is  without  appeal.  No  actions  relating  to  land 
can  be  tried  in  them.  I may  mention  that  a debt  cannot 
be  recovered  after  it  has  been  owing  six  years ; that 
land  in  general  cannot  be  recovered  after  twenty  years’ 
adverse  possession,  nor  ever  after  forty  years ; actions 
for  verbal  slander  must  be  brought  within  one  year 
after  the  words  spoken,  and  actions  for  assault  and 
many  other  kinds  of  wrong  in  four  years. 

Having  thus  gone  through  the  principal  subjects 
which  occur  to  me  as  likely  to  be  useful  to  you  in  your 
intercourse  with  the  poor,  I will  add  a few  words  upon 
some  miscellaneous  legal  questions. 

Law  is  full  of  mystery  in  the  popular  apprehension, 
and  also  in  the  apprehension  of  persons  acquainted 
with  it;  but  the  mystery  is  of  a very  different  kind 
in  the  two  cases.  There  may  be  some  few  arbitrary 
and  unreasonable  rules  in  the  law  of  landed  property, 
though  there  are  very  few ; but  there  are  a great  many 
totally  vague  and  unreasonable  superstitions  which  you 
may  safely  reject  as  merely  absurd.  Such  are  the 
notions  that  a dead  body  may  be  arrested  for  debt  con- 
tracted in  lifetime — a superstition  which  is  introduced, 
unless  I am  much  mistaken,  into  one  of  Miss  Edge- 
worth  s novels ; the  notion  that  a dead  body  carried 
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across  a field  gives  a right  of  way  ;*  and  the  superstition 
that  a "butcher  may  not  be  a juryman.  Sometimes 
these  notions  have  grown  from  a misapprehension  of  the 
law ; hut  there  is  a kind  of  pleasure  in  the  notion  of  an 
unknown  arbitrary  power  interfering  to  do  something 
wild  and  strange,  which  has  probably  been  father  to 
the  belief. 

I have  heard  boys  at  school  maintain  that  to  eat  a 
man’s  turnips  in  his  field  was  lawful ; but  that  to  take 
them  away  and  eat  them  was  stealing.  This  proceeds 
upon  a misunderstanding  of  the  distinction  which  the 
law  once  took  between  trespasses  and  felonies. 

To  pull  up  and  carry  away  anything  growing  was 
a trespass ; to  carry  it  off  after  it  had  been  pulled  up 
and  left  on  the  ground  was  felony.  So  long  as  it  grew 
it  was  considered  part  of  the  land,  which  obviously 
could  not  be  stolen.  But  these  distinctions  have  been 
long  since  abolished;  and  it  now  makes  no  difference 
whether  boys  rob  an  orchard  by  plucking  the  apples  from 
the  trees,  or  by  carrying  them  away  from  the  ground. 

There  is  a superstition  about  the  magic  of  certain 
forms  of  expression.  People  fancy,  that,  to  be  binding, 
an  instrument  should  be  studded  with  such  phrases  as 
1 Whereas,’  ‘ aforesaid,’  ‘ nevertheless,’  ‘ these  presents 
witness,’  and  so  on.  This  is  not  only  a mere  mistake, 
but  a most  dangerous  one,  because  it  leads  people  to 
use  language  which  they  imperfectly  comprehend,  and 
it  is,  in  fact,  playing  with  edged  tools. 

* The  notion  about  the  right  of  way  is  said  to  have  originated  in  a 
confused  tradition  of  certain  maxims  of  Roman  law  respecting  the 
effect  of  burying  a body  in  any  piece  of  ground. 
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As  I observed  just  now,  law  is  full  of  mystery,  even 
to  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  it.  The  imper- 
fection of  human  language  and  the  feebleness  of  human 
foresight  are  standing  subjects  for  declamation ; pro- 
bably no  one  has  more  excuse  for  such  commonplaces 
than  a lawyer. 

Looked  at  in  one  point  of  view,  language  is  as  perfect, 
or  at  least  as  susceptible  of  perfection,  as  you  please ; 
and  reason  is  capable  of  foreseeing,  and  in  some  degree 
of  providing  for,  almost  every  possible  contingency. 
Indeed,  if  this  were  not  so,  we  should  be  unable  to 
measure  the  occasional  failures  of  reason  and  of  lan- 
guage ; but  generally  people  conceive  most  imperfectly, 
and  hint  at  rather  than  express  their  conceptions.  Life 
would  not  be  long  enough  to  do  otherwise.  When  you 
say  or  think,  ‘After  this  lecture  is  over  I shall  go  home,’ 
you  both  think  and  speak  clearly  enough ; but  most 
imperfectly.  There  are  a thousand  ambiguities  in  such 
an  expression.  ‘ When  this  lecture  is  over."1  Do  you 
mean,  by  these  words,  to  say,  that  you  would  not  wait 
for  any  additional  remarks  which  may  be  made  ? Do 
you  mean  that  you  will  leave  the  room  without  waiting 
to  speak  to  a friend  ? Do  you,  on  the  other  hand,  mean 
that  you  will  stay  here  to  hear  two  or  three  more  lectures? 
I will  go  home.  Would  that  include  going  to  an  hotel? 
Would  it  be  consistent  with  taking  a drive  in  the  Park 
first  ? and  such  questions  may  be  multiplied  indefinitely. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  you  gain  anything  in 
plainness  if  you  were  to  express  your  intention  in  such 
words  as  these?  1 Within  a space  of  time  not  exceeding 
‘ ten  minutes  from  the  conclusion  of  this  lecture,  and  all 
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‘ such  remarks,  explanations,  notices,  suggestions,  or 
‘ other  proceedings  of  what  kind  soever  as  may  follow 
‘ it  or  he  connected  with  it,  or  by  a reasonable  con- 
£ struction  (of  which  construction  I intend  to  be  the 
‘ judge)  be  taken  to  be  part  of  it,  my  present  intention 
‘ is  to  leave  my  seat  and  to  walk  with  all  convenient 
‘ despatch  to  the  door,  and  to  wait  there  till  my  servant 
‘ has  brought  the  carriage,  &c.’  The  fact  is,  that  the 
mind  rests  on  one  or  two  prominent  points  in  an 
intended  course  of  proceedings,  and  omits  the  details 
which  lead  to  them,  because  they  can,  if  necessary,  be 
supplied  by  further  instructions  when  the  case  arises. 

Deeds,  wills,  and  other  solemn  instruments  are  in- 
tended to  express  completely  and  finally  the  whole 
intention  of  the  parties  upon  the  matter  to  which  they 
refer.  In  the  case  of  wills,  the  death  of  the  testator 
precludes  the  possibility  of  subsequent  explanations.  In 
the  case  of  deeds,  the  parties  are  supposed,  for  their  own 
security  and  for  the  security  of  third  persons,  to  have 
expressed  the  whole  of  their  intentions ; and  for  this 
reason,  it  is  a fundamental  rule  of  law,  that  no  verbal 
evidence  is  allowed  to  be  given  to  add  to  the  contents  of 
any  written  instrument. 

I have  given  what  I fear  you  may  have  considered 
a puerile  and  captious  illustration  of  the  incompleteness 
— it  is  a more  correct  expression  than  ‘weakness5  or  ‘in- 
accuracy’— the  necessary  and  wise  incompleteness  with 
which  we  form  and  express  our  intentions  in  common 
affairs.  I will  give  you  a very  familiar  instance  of  the 
same  incompleteness  of  intention,  in  this  case  unwise 
and  unnecessary,  in  the  making  of  a will.  Suppose  a 
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man  were  to  make  a will  in  these  words : ‘ I leave  all 
‘ my  property  to  my  wife  for  her  life,  and  after  her  death 
‘ to  my  children  equally.’  Nothing  at  first  sight  can  be 
more  plain,  but  consider  it  carefully,  and  you  perceive 
at  once,  that  it  contemplates  only  one  particular  state  of 
things,  and  even  that  not  completely.  The  testator 
assumes  that  his  wife  will  survive  him,  and  that  his 
children  will  survive  her.  Suppose  the  wife  died  in  his 
lifetime,  would  that  make  a difference  in  his  intentions  ? 
Or  suppose  one  of  his  children  died  in  his  lifetime, 
leaving  children ; or  suppose  some  of  his  children 
survived  him  and  died  in  his  wife’s  lifetime,  some 
married  and  some  not,  and  some  with  and  some  without 
families  ? Or  suppose  they  all  died  in  his  wife’s  lifetime, 
or  all  died  in  his  own  lifetime,  some  with  and  some 
without  children  ? Suppose  his  wife  married  again  ? 
Suppose  his  children  survived  his  wife,  and  some  of 
them  died  in  their  minority  ? Unless  the  testator  had 
all  these  different  contingencies  in  his  mind  when  he 
made  his  will,  he  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  made  a 
will  at  all,  except  in  the  mere  legal  sense  of  the  words. 

It  is  this  incompleteness  of  purpose  and  of  language 
which  makes  legal  assistance  almost  indispensable  in 
the  case  of  making  wills.  No  one  of  common  prudence 
would  ever  do  so  for  another  except  in  very  peculiar 
circumstances  indeed  ; as  in  the  case  where  a man  is  at 
the  point  of  death,  and  wishes  to  leave  all  his  property 
absolutely  to  some  one  person.  When  any  contingencies 
are  to  be  provided  for,  a mind  not  trained  to  the  purpose 
is  almost  certain  to  omit  or  to  confuse  some  of  them. 
The  fact  that  language  in  common  use  is  the  language 
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of  a living  person,  and  is  therefore  capable  of  being 
added  to  and  explained,  and  the  fact  that  in  deeds  and 
wills  it  is  language  which  can  neither  be  added  to  nor 
explained,  account  for  the  continual  complaints  which 
are  made  (some  well  and  some  ill  founded)  of  the  subtle- 
ties, verbal  quibbles,  and  distinctions  of  lawyers.  The 
consciousness  which  lawyers  possess  of  the  incomplete- 
ness of  human  words  and  intentions,  is  the  reason  why 
law  is  even  more  mysterious  to  them  than  to  their 
neighbours. 

There  are  some  principles  of  law  which  it  is  just 
possible  you  may  find  useful,  and  which  it  is  well,  as  a 
matter  of  curiosity,  to  be  acquainted  with.  They  are  the 
great  rules  relating  to  what  lawyers  called  ‘evidence;’ 
that  is,  proofs  of  matter  of  fact,  admissible  in  a court 
of  justice. 

(1.)  The  best  evidence  must  he  given.  A witness  cannot 
be  asked  the  contents  of  a deed  or  writing  of  any  kind. 
The  writing  itself  must  be  produced,  or  its  loss  or  absence 
accounted  for.  This  rule  suggests  the  propriety  of 
keeping  all  papers  relating  to  matters  which  may  lead 
to  litigation.  I may  remark,  however,  that  taking  a 
receipt  for  money  in  writing  does  not  prevent  the  person 
paying  the  bill  from  proving  by  other  evidence  that  it 
was  paid.  The  reason  is,  that  the  payment  of  the  money, 
and  not  the  giving  of  the  receipt,  is  the  thing  to  be 
proved. 

(2.)  Hearsays  are  ‘ no  evidence .’  I mention  this  rule 
for  the  sake  of  referring  to  an  exception  to  it,  which  it 
is  barely  possible  you  might  find  useful,  but  which 
might  be  most  important  should  the  occasion  arise. 
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Tliis  is  the  rule  as  to  declarations  made  by  dying- 
persons  as  to  the  cause  of  their  death.  The  rule  is,  that 
such  declarations  may  be  received,  if  the  person  who 
makes  them  knows,  when  they  are  made,  that  he  is 
actually  dying,  and  if  he  afterwards  actually  dies,  and 
not  otherwise.  A mere  suspicion  of  his  situation, 
although  death  may  ensue,  is  not  enough.  The  reason 
is,  that  the  peculiar  solemnity  of  the  occasion  is  con- 
sidered to  give  the  words  the  sanction  of  an  oath. 
Murderers  have  frequently  escaped  punishment  by  the 
ignorance  of  medical  men  and  others  of  the  existence  of 
this  rule. 

(3.)  Husbands  and  wives  cannot  give  evidence  for  or 
against  each  other,  except  in  cases  of  high  treason,  or 
in  cases  where  the  subject  of  the  charge  is  an  assault  by 
the  one  upon  the  other.  This  rule,  however,  does  not 
now  apply  to  Civil  Proceedings. 

I have  now  mentioned  the  principal  subjects  which 
occur  to  me  as  likely  to  be  of  use  to  you  in  your  inter- 
course with  the  poor,  and  I can  only  conclude  by 
repeating  the  caution  with  which  I began,  as  to  the  use 
which  you  can  make  of  what  I have  said.  Nothing  can 
be  more  imperfect  and  sketchy  than  the  glance  which 
I have  been  able  to  cast  upon  so  many  subjects.  The 
natural  dryness  of  my  subject  has,  I fear,  been  aggra- 
vated by  the  unavoidable  compression  of  the  style ; but 
I have  tried  rather  to  suggest  to  you  the  existence  of 
questions,  than  to  provide  you  with  a solution  for 
them. 
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LECTURE  VIII. 

ON  THE  EYERY-DAY  WORK  OE  LADIES. 
BY  ARCHDEACON  ALLEN. 


The  trivial  round,  the  common  task, 
Would  furnish  all  we  ought  to  ask; 
Room  to  deny  ourselves  ; a road 
To  bring  us,  daily,  nearer  God. 


I have  "been  asked  by  my  dear  and  honoured  friend, 
Mr.  Maurice,  to  put  together  my  thoughts  as  to  what 
may  be  done  by  you  in  the  way  of  teaching. 

If  you  will  not  think  me  presumptuous,  I will  say  to 
you  a few  words  on  what,  as  it  seems  to  me,  you  may 
do  in  this  way:  1,  in  a school  for  the  poor;  2,  in  your 
families  ; 3,  in  society. 

1.  What  can  be  done  by  ladies  who  are  good  enough 
to  give  their  time  and  their  pains  to  attendance  in 
schools  for  the  poor  ? 

I was  speaking  last  evening  to  a layman  of  experience 
in  schools  for  the  poor  as  to  what  was  done,  and  could 
be  done,  by  ladies  in  such  schools.  He  said,  ladies  are 
both  too  soft  and  too  hard  in  such  schools  : too  hard, 
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in  that  tliej  will  often  make  a most  injudicious  fuss 
about  external  matters ; too  soft,  in  that  they  not  unfrc- 
quently  speak  in  praise  of  things  about  which  they  had 
better  be  silent.  You  must  not  think  my  friend  over- 
harsh  ; if  you  knew  him,  you  would  be  disposed  to  pay 
attention  to  what  he  said. 

As  to  this  matter  of  praise,  I often  wonder  how 
any  of  us  can  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  deal  so  much 
in  praise  as  we  sometimes  do.  It  seems  a sacred 
thing  to  venture  on,  to  praise  a fellow-man.  It  is 
work  that  does  not  beseem  our  lips.  All  these  votes 
of  thanks,  and  so  on,  it  is  a wonder  that  people  can 
sit  to  receive  them,  or  stand  up  to  offer  them.  I was 
greatly  pleased  with  what  fell  from  the  Bishop  of  New 
Zealand  last  autumn,  to  the  effect  that  the  Australian 
Bishops  had  come  to  a resolution  that  no  one  of  them 
should  be  thanked  for  endeavouring  to  do  his  duty. 

But  to  go  back  to  the  praise  that  we  are  tempted  to 
give  to  children  in  schools.  You  may  ask,  Are  we 
never  to  commend  them  ? — Never  is  a long  day.  If  we 
are  truly  interested  in  children,  we  shall  show  by  our 
voice,  our  gesture,  and  our  looks,  our  sympathy  in  their 
efforts  after  self-improvement. 

Next,  as  to  fault-finding  with  external  matters, — 
impropriety  of  dress,  want  of  attention  to  cleanliness, 
and  the  like.  Some  ladies  claim  to  take  these  matters 
as  their  proper  province.  I suppose,  however,  that 
much  needless  pain  is  often  given  by  the  way  in 
which  defects  of  this  kind  are  brought  forward  into 
notice.  When  I acted  as  Inspector  of  Schools,  I was 
accustomed  at  one  time,  when  I saw  a child  with  curl- 
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papers  in  her  hair,  to  go  up  to  the  child,  and,  drawing 
full  attention  to  the  papers,  to  ask  the  teacher,  What 
misconduct  the  child  had  been  guilty  of  that  she  was 
obliged  to  wear  those  rams'  horns  on  her  head ? In 
so  doing,  I committed  a double  fault.  First,  by  a 
foolish  jest  I weakened  the  child’s  sense  of  the  sacred- 
ness of  truth.  The  child  knew  well  that  the  curl-papers 
were  not  rams’  horns ; it  was  perplexing  to  her  that 
they  should  be  so  called.  Secondly,  I behaved  to  the 
child  as  I should  not  have  wished  a stranger  in  public 
to  behave  to  a child  of  my  own,  if  she  had  been  caught 
in  a similar  impropriety.  Faults  of  dress  should  be 
noticed  as  gently,  I was  almost  going  to  say  as  secretly, 
as  possible,  by  one  near  the  child  in  position.  It  were 
better  that  such  faults  should  be  noticed  by  a monitor 
than  by  the  schoolmistress — certainly  not  by  the  lady 
visitor — with  whom  the  child  desires  to  stand  well. 

There  is  one  work  which  any  sensible  visitor  may  do 
in  a school  with  excellent  effect ; and  that  is,  whenever 
a child  is  absent,  if  you  will  go  to  the  parents  and 
inquire  (not  in  the  spirit  of  fault-finding)  the  reason  of 
the  child’s  absence.  Mere  patient  attention  to  such 
reasons  will  produce  some  good  result.  Many  absurd 
reasons  mil  be  given  for  a child’s  absence,  (the  last  I 
heard  of  was,  that  the  child  had  broken  a glass  that  the 
mother  valued,  and  she  was  sure  the  school  ions  not  a 
good  one  where  the  children  were  not  taught  to  be  more 
careful ;)  but  amidst  the  heap  of  reasons  gathered,  there 
will  be  found  something,  when  all  has  been  well  win- 
nowed and  sifted  by  a person  of  sense  and  discrimination, 
that  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  school 
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managers  and  the  school  teacher.  Now,  this  I want 
you  to  do  with  care  and  patience. 

But  you  may,  perhaps,  ask  me,  Are  ive  not  to  act 
directly  as  teachers  at  all ? Surely  you  may,  if  you 
will  remember  the  first  rule  for  those  who  are  to  be 
fellow-labourers  for  a common  object.  I mean,  if  you 
will  heartily  and  cheerfully  take  the  lowest  place,  and 
be  content  that  your  own  exertions  be  altogether  passed 
over  by  the  notice  of  others,  if  only  the  work  may  be 
done.  I was  very  much  pleased  the  other  day  with 
some  remarks  by  an  old  fellow-labourer,  Canon  Moseley, 
to  the  effect  that,  in  respect  of  those  to  whom  public 
functions  are  assigned,  he  had  observed  two  classes  : one 
class  put  themselves  in  the  first  place,  and  their  work  in 
the  second ; and  the  other  class  put  their  work  in  the 
first  place,  and  themselves  in  the  second.  We  need  not 
say  which  class  is  likely  to  be  most  successful. 

If  you  ask  me  what  you  are  to  teach,  there  is  another 
remark  of  Canon  Moseley’s  worth  noticing,  Teach  that 
xchich  you  Icnoio  best.  Your  teaching  will  be  more  effec- 
tive, and  your  teaching  will  be  more  real  and  true,  when 
your  scholars  are  receiving  from  you  part  of  those  stores 
which  you  have  fairly  made  your  own,  than  when  you 
are  merely  imparting  what  you  may  have  borrowed  for 
the  occasion. 

I hope  the  day  is  coming  when  drawing  will  be  taught 
in  our  schools  for  the  poor,  next  after  writing,  as  being 
an  absolute  necessary  of  elementary  teaching.  I can 
add  nothing  in  support  of  my  wishes  on  this  matter  to 
what  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Kedgrave.  Drawing  is 
a new  channel  of  communication  between  souls.  It  is 
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an  universal  language,  appealing  to  the  Feejee  savages, 
according  to  their  measure  of  comprehension,  as  dis- 
tinctly as  to  the  Londoner.  It  is  a short-hand  language ; 
a few  strokes  will  express  more  completely  our  mean- 
ing than  many  pages  of  descriptive  writing.  It  is 
directly  remunerative  in  many  employments,  enabling 
the  gardener  and  the  artizan  who  may  possess  this 
faculty  to  earn  more  wages  than  those  who  are  without 
it.  It  cannot  be  reproached,  as  a taste  for  music  has 
sometimes  been,  unjustly,  with  having  any  tendencies 
to  lead  people  into  bad  company.  It  fosters  the  love 
of  home.  It  must,  if  rightly  taught,  cultivate  habits 
of  accuracy,  patient  attention,  and  truthfulness. 

In  teaching  reading,  Mrs.  Hippisley  Tuckfield  (whose 
books  seem  to  me  to  contain  more  good  sense  on  popular 
education  than  any  other  books  with  which  I am  ac- 
quainted) recommends  that  there  should  be  always  a 
black  board  at  hand  with  a monitor  by  its  side,  on 
which  all  the  words,  with  the  meaning  of  which  the 
children,  on  a question  being  asked,  are  found  to  be 
unacquainted,  should  be  written  as  they  occur  in  the 
lesson.  The  lesson  is  not  interrupted  by  the  children 
being  taught  the  meaning  of  the  words  ; but  after  the 
lesson  has  been  read  to  the  end,  there  are  several  words 
got  together  which,  being  before  the  eyes  of  the  children, 
are  well  fixed  on  their  attention.  The  thoughts  of  the 
children  have  been  partly  engaged  by  these  words,  and 
each  little  mind  has  some  appetite  for  the  information 
that  may  be  given  when,  at  the  close  of  the  lesson,  all 
these  words  are  talked  over. 

Recollect  that  children  learn  to  read,  as  they  learn  most 
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other  things,  by  imitation ; therefore,  when  a child  hesi- 
tates or  makes  a blunder,  do  not  ask  another  hesitating 
or  blundering  child  to  afford  help  or  correction,  but  read 
the  sentence  or  the  word  as  distinctly  as  you  can,  so  as 
to  set  a good  example  to  be  copied  by  your  pupils. 

I have  sometimes  been  asked  how  a Scripture  lesson 
may  be  best  given.  It  seems  to  me  that  after  reading 
a paragraph  the  children  should  be  questioned:  (1),  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  words ; (2),  as  to  the  persons  and 
places  mentioned ; (3),  as  to  the  subject-matter,  so  as 
to  ascertain  that  the  children  understand  the  language, 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  proper  names,  and  appre- 
hend the  history.  These  three  classes  of  questions  can 
be  asked  without  any  preparation.  There  is,  however, 
one  more  question  which  ought  always  to  be  asked  in 
reading  the  Scriptures,  and  which  ought  not  to  be 
brought  before  a class  by  the  teacher  without  prepara- 
tion ; and  that  is,  What  lesson  does  this  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture teach  us  for  oar  instruction  or  our  comfort  ? The 
lessons  of  Scripture  are  best  enforced  by  the  examples 
of  Scripture;  and  it  seems  to  me  happiest  when  one 
can  illustrate  the  teaching  before  us  by  one  example  of 
a positive  and  another  of  a negative  kind,  and  when 
one  can  find  some  pithy  text  of  Scripture,  embodying 
the  lesson,  to  give  the  children  to  carry  home  with  them, 
summing  up,  as  it  were,  and  clinching  the  whole. 

I will  give  an  example  or  two  of  what  I mean ; the 
first  taken  from  Matthew  Henry’s  Treatise  on  Meekness. 
9.  he  lesson  to  be  illustrated  is  the  excellency  of  meek- 
ness. You  ask  your  scholars  to  turn  to  Judges  viii.  1,  2, 
where  Gideon,  by  the  gentleness  of  his  reply,  pacifies  the 
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Ephraimites  ; you  then  ask  your  scholars  to  look  on  four 
chapters  further,  to  that  part  of  the  history  of  Jcphthah, 
where  the  Ephraimites  come  out  to  meet  him  after  his 
victory  over  the  Ammonites,  with  the  like  quarrelling 
question  to  that  which  they  brought  against  Gideon ; 
but  Jephthah,  as  we  know,  Avas  hasty  of  temper,  and, 
answering  them  sharply,  they  fought  together,  and  there 
fell  at  that  time  forty  and  two  thousand  Ephraimites, 
all  which  bloodshed  might  have  been  saved  if  Jephthah 
had  had  equal  self-control  with  Gideon.  The  clinch- 
ing sentence  of  such  a lesson  might  be,  He  that  is 
sloio  to  anger  is  better  than  the  mighty;  and  he  that 
ruleth  his  spirit,  than  he  that  taketh  a city.  Take  one 
other  example  from  Bishop  Hall.  Asa  was  sick  in  his 
feet,  the  part  farthest  from  the  vitals ; but  seeking  not 
to  God,  but  to  the  physicians,  he  died  of  his  disease,  and 
his  failure  in  faith  is  noted  against  him  Avitli  a black 
mark  in  the  Book  of  God’s  word.  Hezekiah  was  sick 
unto  death,  but  in  his  trouble  calling  upon  the  Lord, 
he  was  delivered,  and  his  life  was  miraculously  length- 
ened fifteen  years. 

There  are  so  many  books  expository  of  Scripture,  it 
may  not  seem  easy  to  fix  on  the  one  that  Avill  help  you 
most  in  the  application  of  its  lessons.  On  the  New 
Testament,  Burkitt’s  Exposition  (beware  of  the  abridged 
editions)  seems  to  me  the  best.  There  is  an  old-fashioned 
book  on  the  whole  of  the  Bible,  giving  shortly  and 
sensibly,  under  three  or  four  heads,  the  main  practical 
lessons  taught  in  each  chapter,  which,  if  you  are  not 
already  acquainted  with  it,  you  will  be  glad  to  have 
recommended  to  you — I mean  Ostefvald’s  Arguments ; 
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not  the  little  Abridgement  of  Scripture  History  that  goes 
under  his  name.  But  the  best  book  on  the  entire  Scrip- 
ture is,  as  I think,  incomparably  Matthew  Henry’s  Com- 
mentary. It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  fulness  of 
his  practical  teaching  has  partially  obscured  his  excellence 
as  an  expositor.  Persons  have  caught  at  some  fanciful 
interpretations  which  are  to  be  found  in  his  work,  and 
have  unfairly  used  them  to  his  disparagement.  If  you 
look  at  the  first  exposition  that  he  gives  of  a passage  of 
Scripture,  you  will  generally,  as  I believe,  find  it  to  be 
a sound  one.  I doubt  if  you  will  find  anywhere  a better. 
But  he  seems,  in  writing  his  work,  to  have  looked  through 
some  collection  of  expositions  like  Poole’s  Synopsis ; 
and  as  he  read  the  various  opinions,  they  called  up  in 
his  fertile  and  pious  mind  some  practical  lesson  which 
he  was  unwilling  to  let  slip.  And  so,  after  giving  you 
what  he  felt  to  be  the  best  exposition,  he  often  adds  one 
of  inferior  value,  for  the  sake  of  attaching  to  it  the 
practical  lesson  with  which  it  was  associated  in  his 
thoughts. 

There  is  one  book  very  commonly  to  be  met  with 
now,  of  which  I have  heard  some  persons  speak  slight- 
ingly>  though  I cannot  understand  how  any  one  can 
have  read  it  with  fairness  and  attention,  without  valuing 
it  I mean  Barnes’  Notes.  He  often  puts  in  a very 
plain  way  (as  it  seems  to  me)  the  practical  lessons  most 
naturally  deducible  from  the  passage  in  hand. 

I hope  we  shall  none  of  us  attempt  to  teach  others 
without  taking  pains  beforehand  in  the  preparation  of 
our  lessons.  The  books  that  help  one  most  in  the  ordi- 
nary instruction  of  children,  are,  as  I think,  books  of 
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biography.  There  is  no  one  who  of  late  years  has  exercised 
so  happy  an  influence  on  the  teaching  of  others,  as  the 
late  Dr.  Arnold ; wherever  the  English  language  is 
spoken,  the  effect  of  his  thoughts  and  character  will,  as 
I believe,  be  more  and  more  felt.  There  is,  however,  one 
direction  in  which  his  peculiar  taste  has,  as  I think, 
worked  unfavourably, — I mean  in  the  prominence  which 
he  gave  to  the  study  of  geography.  At  least,  some  of 
his  pupils  with  whom  I have  spoken,  seem  to  me  almost 
insane  on  this  matter.  I am  far  from  thinking  that  the 
high  contemplations  set  before  us  in  such  a book  as 
Humboldt’s  Cosmos,  will  not  lead  a rightly  ordered 
mind  to  trace  in  the  largest  fields  of  view  opened  to  us 
in  this  material  fabric,  the  handiwork  of  its  Allwise,  Al- 
mighty, All-bountiful  Architect,  Guardian  and  Lord  ; or 
that  a teacher  who  took  the  map  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  and  pointed  out  how  civilization  nestled  along  its 
borders,  might  not,  by  following  a geographical  scheme 
in  his  historical  teaching,  interest  and  instruct  his  pupils. 
But  I have  often  wished  that  the  pains  spent  of  late 
years  on  geography,  had  been  given  to  biography. 
Geography  should  not,  as  I believe  in  ordinary  cases,  be 
taught  as  a substantive  science, — its  place  is  to  be  acci- 
dental ; that  which  chiefly  interests  us  is  humanity.  The 
proper  study  of  mankind  is  man.  What  have  been  the 
books  that  have  best  helped  man  to  live  ? They  are  all 
biographical.  Plutarch’s  Lives,  for  example.  What  is 
the  book  that  you  turn  to  now  with  most  freshness  after 
frequent  readings  in  it  ? Can  you  mention  one  that  you 
would  name  before  Boswell’s  Johnson  ? If  we  may  say 
it  with  reverence,  the  most  precious  books  of  all  are 
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purely  biographical.  When  I see  then,  as  I saw  not 
long  since,  a pupil-teacher  get  up  and  mark  on  the  black 
board,  for  the  instruction  of  his  class,  the  spurs  and 
sinuosities  of  the  Harz  Mountains,  I could  not  help  feel- 
ing, that  unless  the  children  before  him  were  preparing 
to  be  directors  of  a mining  company  in  Germany,  such 
pains  were  lost.  But  if  the  same  teacher  had  told  his 
class  something  of  Luther’s  self-reliance  in  public,  or  of 
Luther’s  home  affections,  of  the  manner  in  which  he  coun- 
selled his  wife  or  talked  to  his  children,  the  lesson  would 
have  been  carried  back  to  each  of  the  thirty  cottages 
from  which  those  children  came,  fruitful  in  instruction 
to  every  inmate  thereof,  and  marvellously  raising  the 
popular  estimate  in  which  the  school  would  be  held.  No 
life  that  is  written  with  moderate  care,  but  it  vividly 
teaches  some  lesson.  Who  that  has  read  Sir  Thomas 
Buxton’s  Life  does  not  recollect  that  it  is  not  good  to  be 
altogether  a man  of  straw,  but  that  it  is  of  service  to 
have  a bit  of  iron  in  one’s  composition  ? Who  that  has 
travelled  through  the  long  two  volumes  of  - John  Foster’s 
Letters,  but  has  gained  from  them  a clearer  view  of  the 
ripening  influences  of  genuine  religion  in  natures  that 
seem  originally  most  crabbed  and  unpromising,  and  has 
been  impressed  anew  with  the  magnitude  and  the  reality 
of  the  eternity  to  which  we  are  hastening,  the  suddenness 
with  which  it  will  come  upon  us  ? Who  is  there  that 
has  not  felt,  after  reading  Cowper’s  Life,  that  there  may 
be  something  truly  heroic  in  the  most  commonplace  self- 
devotion  of  domestic  duties,  in  the  kindliness  of  nature 
that  would  lead  one  to  pick  up  the  dropped  knitting- 
needle  of  a paralytic  old  lady,  and  that  repays  as  a 
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sacred  debt  the  care  that  was  exercised  for  us  when  we 
were  unable  to  take  care  of  ourselves  ? 

The  interest  which  attaches  to  humanity  is  that  which 
gives  its  prime  value  to  a recent  History  of  England, 
Lord  Mahon’s,  as  compared  with  Mr.  Macaulay’s.  In  the 
one  you  have  the  careful  work  of  a person  perhaps  not 
of  the  highest  order  of  genius,  but  who  has  gone  over, 
pen  in  hand,  all  the  memoirs  and  letters  that  were  within 
his  reach,  as  illustrating  the  times  he  had  to  treat  of,  and 
wherever  he  came  to  a characteristic  touch  of  our  com- 
mon nature,  that  is  noted  by  him  and  worked  up  into  a 
carefully  composed  piece  of  Mosaic;  in  the  other  you 
have  the  showy  scene-painting  of  an  accomplished  artist, 
his  mind  stored  with  all  available  knowledge,  but  who, 
more  intent  on  the  effect  that  he  may  produce  on  a 
gaping  multitude  than  on  the  truth  with  which  he  re- 
cords those  facts  which  primarily  give  an  interest  to 
history,  presents  a remarkable  instance  of  powers  mis- 
applied, of  a moral  teacher  (for  such  every  historian 
must  aspire  to  be)  incapable  of  appreciating  attention 
to  the  most  obvious  duties,  the  importance  of  those  aims 
and  habits  that  most  nearly  affect  the  happiness  and 
usefulness  of  man. 

In  connexion  with  biographical  teaching  in  our  schools 
I have  wished  that  a lesson-book  of  anecdotes  under  five 
heads  could  be  compiled,  something  on  the  plan  of 
Priscilla  Wakefield’s  Christmas  Fireside ; so  that  on  the 
five  school-days  the  moral  duties  should,  in  a specified 
order,  be  regularly  brought  under  the  notice  of  children. 
For  example,  the  Monday’s  lesson  might  be  Reverence, 
including  Submission  and  Obedience ; Tuesday’s,  Truth- 
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fulness ; Wednesday’s,  Love  and  Consideration  for  the 
feelings  of  others ; Thursday’s,  Order  (including  cleanli- 
ness, according  to  the  teaching  which  defines  dirt  to  he 
that  which  is  out  of  its  place) ; Friday's,  Diligence  and 
Honesty.  Such  a lesson-hook  might  afford  to  a watchful 
teacher  many  opportunities  of  suggesting  with  new  force 
and  in  various  lights  the  lessons  he  was  always  desirous 
of  inculcating;  and  the  stated  return  of  each  subject 
might,  perhaps,  help  the  pupils  to  self-application  with- 
out a direct  appeal  from  the  teacher  in  each  separate 
case. 

Whatever  part  of  the  teaching  of  a school  you  under- 
take, you  will,  I am  sure,  feel  that  it  is  specially  your 
duty  to  set  an  example  of  obedience  to  the  rules  and  the 
arrangements  of  that  school.  What  distinguishes  civili- 
zation from  barbarism  is  the  supremacy  of  law  and  order 
over  individual  appetite  and  will.  A lady  who  under- 
takes to  give  to  a class  of  thirty  out  of  a school  of  ninety 
children  a lesson  in  drawing,  and  who  is  three  minutes 
late  in  keeping  her  appointment,  will  probably  keep  the 
whole  school  waiting  and  ill  at  ease  for  those  three 
minutes,  and  must  therefore  consider  the  amount  of  time 
she  misapplies  in  giving  a practical  lesson  in  unpunc- 
tuality and  disregard  of  rules,  not  as  ninety  minutes, 
being  the  extent  of  her  failure  as  to  time  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  her  own  class,  but  as  two  hundred  and 
seventy  minutes,  the  multiplier  being  the  entire  number 
of  children  in  the  school. 

Please  to  take  pains  to  consider  how  you  may  convey 
your  meaning  most  effectually  in  the  fewest  words. 
Short,  pithy,  pregnant  sentences  fasten  themselves  in  the 
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memory,  and  will  be  repeated  to  the  children  as  well  as 
to  the  parents  of  your  pupils.  The  witty  things  that 
have  been  said  in  favour  of  silence  have  a special  charm 
for  me.  Speech  may  rise  to  the  value  of  silver  ; but  there 
are  times  when  silence  is  worth  gold.  A very  intelligent 
teacher  has  been  heard  to  say,  ‘ I tell  my  pupils  nothing/ 
And  though  this  referred  to  the  art  of  questioning,  by 
which  habits  of  investigation  were  cultivated  in  the 
pupils,  yet  every  good  teacher  will,  as  I believe,  be 
sparing  of  words.  Of  one  of  the  most  useful  teachers  I 
ever  knew,  it  was  the  testimony  borne  by  a most  capable 
judge  (the  late  Archdeacon  Bather),  His  voice  is  never 
heard  in  the  school,  and  his  influence  is  fully  felt  out 
of  it. 

Plutarch  said  of  Epaminondas,  No  man  knew  more  and 
spake  less. 

Those  that  are  sparing  of  words  will  not  be  likely  to 
let  hasty  words  or  words  of  levity  drop  from  their  lips. 
Especially  we  should  be  careful  what  words  of  blame 
drop  from  us,  how  we  injure  the  self-respect  of  our 
pupils,  how  we  give  them  cause  to  suspect  that  we 
despair  of  their  endeavouring  to  amend  and  improve 
their  behaviour.  I knew  a case  the  other  day  where  a 
boy  having  brought  up  something  carelessly  written  out, 
his  injudicious  teacher  was  so  thoughtless  as  to  say, 

‘ Why,  this  is  almost  as  bad  as would  have  done  it,’ 

mentioning  the  name  of  a boy  notoriously  idle.  A double 
injury  of  a serious  kind  was  inflicted  by  such  a speech. 
The  pattern  Tom  Idle,  when  he  heard  his  name  thus 
marked  publicly  as  the  representative  of  carelessness, 
was  of  course  hardened  more  and  more  in  his  wicked- 
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ness ; and  his  struggling  schoolfellow,  even  if  he  had 
been  a Robert  Goodchild,  was  discouraged  and  shamed 
to  the  utmost.  A child’s  name  should,  if  possible,  never 
be  mentioned  in  the  way  of  reproof  before  others ; for 
in  so  mentioning  it  the  acuteness  of  the  punishment  is 
exactly  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  good  that  is  still 
remaining  in  the  child,  while  by  such  punishment  we 
contribute  much  to  sear  the  conscience  and  harden  the 
heart. 

Let  us  remember  ourselves,  the  best  persons  that  we 
have  ever  known,  how  gently  and  tenderly  their  reproofs 
were  given ! In  that  excellent  book,  The  Beauties  of  St. 
Francis  de  Sales , there  are  some  valuable  remarks  on 
this  matter  of  reproofs.  Reproofs  never  can  be  given  to 
good  effect  except  by  one  who  sincerely  loves  the  person 
reproved.  St.  Augustine  observes,  that  there  is  no  such 
effectual  touchstone  of  a spiritual  man’s  nature  as  the 
way  in  which  he  deals  with  the  faults  of  another.  How 
does  our  Master  deal  with  our  faults  ? — True,  compas- 
sionate, brotherly,  Correption — the  subject  is  one  that 
may  well  task  the  highest  powers  of  the  Christian  moralist 
to  treat  of  it  aright. 

I do  not  know  if  you  will  ever  have  the  same  difficulty 
in  keeping  order  in  your  class  as  I had  when  I began 
to  be  a teacher.  I have  often  been  in  a state  of  hope- 
less perplexity  on  this  subject ; one  of  my  pupils  would 
draw  caricatures  of  me,  another  would  (as  I then 
thought)  do  all  that  he  could  to  raise  an  organized 
system  of  rebellion  to  my  authority.  The  fault  was  not 
in  them,  but  in  myself.  That  which  gave  me  so  much 
trouble,  I may  say  caused  me  so  much  shame,  was  the 
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effervescence  of  an  exuberant  volatility  of  spirits,  not  to 
be  wondered  at  in  some  high-spirited  lads  of  sixteen  or 
seventeen,  any  more  than  the  frisking  of  a Newfound- 
land dog  when  you  first  loose  his  chain ; the  disorder 
might  easily  have  been  quieted  by  the  self-control  and 
the  gentleness  of  the  teacher.  The  lesson  that  was  given 
to  me,  how  I should  manage  my  class  aright,  came  from 
the  present  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  He  was  in  those  days 
Hector  of  Bloomsbury,  and  I went  with  him  one  day 
into  his  national  school-room,  a large  octagonal  room 
near  the  old  Rookery  in  St.  Giles,  which  happened,  on 
the  day  of  our  visit,  to  be  in  a state  of  high  disorder. 
Dr.  Short,  on  witnessing  the  tumult,  did  not  raise  his 
voice ; but  going  well  forward  into  the  room,  and 
looking  round  him,  said  in  a very  distinct  but  in  a 
gentle  voice,  I think  one  little  hoy  is  speaking  louder 
than  is  necessary.  The  school  was  instantly  stilled, 
for  every  conscience-stricken  offender  applied  the  re- 
monstrance to  himself.  I determined,  when  I saw  the 
effect  of  his  gentleness,  that  I would  endeavour  forth- 
with to  practise  what  he  had  unconsciously  taught  me. 
The  following  day  my  lecture-room  was  in  disorder  as 
usual.  Instead  of  saying  in  a loud  voice,  as  unhappily 

I had  been  accustomed  to  do,  ‘ Mr. , how  can  you 

1 in  this  way  disturb  the  class?  I have  had  to  speak  to  you 
‘ before,  Sir ! ’ I said  as  quietly  as  I could,  ‘ I think  one 
‘ gentleman  is  making  more  noise  than  is  necessary.’  My 
pupils  smiled,  but  they  attended  to  my  observation.  I 
will  not  say  that  I never  had  occasion  to  repeat  it ; but 
in  a few  weeks  1 can  honestly  say  that  I had  not,  from 
day  to  day,  any  occasion  to  speak  to  my  pupils  on  the 
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subject  of  noise  or  disorder.  A look  was  sufficient — 
sometimes  a slight  pause. 

There  was  indeed  for  some  time  one  troublesome 
pupil  of  whom  at  that  time  I had  a very  ill  opinion. 
But  I found  occasion  one  day  to  overtake  him  as  he 
walked  home  from  King’s  College,  (for  our  residences 
lay  near  together) ; and  having  put  it  to  him  privately 
as  gently  as  I could,  how  far  better  it  would  be  for 
himself  and  for  us  all  if  he  gave  himself  heartily  to 
the  studies  of  the  place,  he  subsequently  became  one 
of  my  most  attached  friends ; being  now,  as  I hope  and 
believe,  a very  useful  clergyman  in  the  south  of  England. 

I beg  pardon  for  telling  this  long  story  about  Dr. 
Short  and  myself.  I wish  to  impress  it  on  you,  that 
where  others  seem  to  behave  ill  to  you,  the  fault  is 
commonly  not  intentional ; and  that  where  a word  of 
reproof  is  needed,  it  should  be  given  in  private.  Until 
we  feel  that  we  love  the  person  reproved,  we  had  better 
keep  shut  our  lips. 

If  we  are  heartily  striving  to  do  our  work  aright,  as 
teachers  in  the  world,  we  shall  be  again  and  again 
driven  to  our  knees,  and  we  shall  cultivate  the  habit  of 
secret  ejaculatory  prayer.  The  most  serious  views  of 
life,  they  should  not  perhaps  often  pass  our  lips,  lest,  as 
Milton  has  put  it,  the  juices  that  ought  to  remain  at  the 
heart,  and  keep  warm  the  life  of  religion,  run  up  to  the 
surface  in  unwholesome  humours,  and  there  harden  into 
a crust  of  formality.  But  we  cannot  make  efforts  too 
constantly  to  realise  the  unspeakable  importance  of  the 
traces  that  each  moment  leaves  on  our  own  natures  and 
on  the  natures  of  others ; we  cannot  err  in  endeavouring 
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all  tliat  may  be  in  our  power  to  keep  alive  in  our 
thoughts  the  sure  conviction,  that,  in  every  effort 
honestly  made  in  the  right  direction  for  the  improve- 
ment of  our  fellow- men,  we  have  the  most  effectual 
helper  always  by  our  side,  and  giving  to  our  efforts  that 
measure  of  success  which  may  seem  to  him  best.  Success 
indeed  is  not  in  our  power,  but,  when  our  face  is  turned 
towards  our  Master,  faithfulness  and  diligence  bring 
with  them  their  own  reward.  It  is  ours  to  work,  His  to 
bless. 

I have  said  so  much  on  what  (as  it  seems  to  me)  may 
be  done  by  you  in  schools  for  the  poor,  that  I have  left 
myself  but  a few  moments  to  speak  on  what  may  be 
done  by  you  in  your  families,  and  on  what  may  be  done 
by  you  in  society. 

2.  As  to  what  may  be  done  by  you  in  your  fami- 
lies— the  responsibilities  of  mothers — they  have  been 
treated  of  again  and  again.  You  hear  of  these  respon- 
sibilities from  all  quarters,  in  every  form  of  utterance ; 
and  it  must  be  impossible  that  you  can  hear  of  them 
too  often.  We  are  none  of  us  alive  to  them  as  we  ought 
to  be.  The  future  generation  is  being  formed  by  the 
present.  The  greatness  of  the  trust  wherewith  we  are 
entrusted  when  God  trusts  us  with  the  care  of  children, 
it  cannot  be  spoken  of  with  any  adequate  propriety 
in  this  passing  state  of  our  existence — being  truly 
measureless,  infinite.  As  a matter  of  speculation,  it  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  most  perplexing  that  can  occupy  the 
thoughts  of  man,  that  the  destiny  of  immortal  beings 
should  be  put  so  much,  as  in  effect  it  seems  to  be,  in 
the  hands  of  others.  But  passing  from  speculation  to 
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practice,  there  there  is  no  difficulty.  No  pains  must  be 
spared  by  us  to  discharge  our  trust  aright. 

The  first  thing  we  all  of  us  desire  our  children  to  be 
is,  that  they  should  be  perfectly  true.  But  then  we  must 
be  perfectly  true  ourselves.  Children  learn  more  by  the 
eye  than  the  ear — we  cannot  escape  their  constant 
observation — their  little  eyes,  they  look  us  through  and 
through. 

If,  in  our  dealings  with  our  acquaintance,  our  children 
observe  one  way  of  talking  when  the  persons  are  present, 
another  way  of  talking  when  their  backs  are  turned, 
what  sort  of  education  in  insincerity  are  we  inflicting  on 
our  children  ? Every  one  has  heard  some  ludicrous  stories 
of  children  repeating  unseasonably  the  observations  that 
have  been  made  ; but  the  embarrassment  that  follows  is 
but  the  faintest  shadow  of  the  enormous  injury  done  to 
children’s  trustful,  imitative  nature,  when  they  are  thus 
prematurely  disciplined  in  falsehood.  We  draw  wrong 
inferences  from  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  children 
learn  slowly  to  express  their  thoughts ; their  education 
begins  with  the  first  breath  they  draw ; and  long  before 
they  are  able  to  speak  intelligibly,  their  thirsty  ears  will 
drink  up  all  that  we  say  in  regard  to  persons  and  things 
with  which  they  are  familiar. 

One  wishes  to  gain  the  affections  of  one’s  children,  but 
let  us  be  sure  that  they  can  depend  upon  us  for  being 
consistent.  Consistency  and  justice,  qualities  which  are 
a sort  of  truth  in  action,  they  are  in  manifestation  more 
important  than  kindness  itself.  He  who,  of  all  the 
teachers  known  in  England  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
educated  more  youths  that  were  afterwards  eminent  in 
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the  Church  and  State  than  any  master  of  his  time, — the 
great  Dr.  Richard  Bushy, — is  noted  hy  Anthony  Wood 
as  a person  eminent  and  exemplary  for  piety  and  justice. 
Though  love  he  the  first  grace,  yet,  in  its  effects,  love 
without  consistency  may  pass  into  mere  fondness,  sadly 
miseducating  the  child. 

It  is  an  old  rule,  Don’t  be  always  don  ting ; hut  the 
observance  of  this  rule  is  compatihle  with  the  most 
careful  attention  to  the  first  steps  towards  evil.  Put  out 
the  sparks  before  they  light  up  into  flames.  The  gentlest 
punishments  are  the  best ; the  greatest  encouragement 
of  voice  and  manner  should  he  given  to  the  returning 
delinquent ; a fault  pardoned  should  he  as  a fault  for- 
gotten ; bygones  should  be  bygones. 

It  gives  me  great  uneasiness  to  see  a child  permitted 
to  do  out  of  wantonness  what  would  not  he  permitted  to 
a grown  person.  If  we  behave  to  children  with  con- 
sideration and  propriety,  and  we  cannot  he  too  careful 
in  this  respect,  we  may  well  expect  the  like  from  them. 
A child,  because  he  is  a child,  should  never  he  per- 
mitted to  give  any  trouble  to  any  one, — servants,  or 
parents,  or  visitors, — that  can  reasonably  he  spared. 
Do  not  attempt  to  make  your  children  perfect  hy  laying 
down  needless  laws,  or  hy  thwarting  them  with  un- 
necessary contradictions.  Temper  is  one  of  the  chief 
matters  to  he  considered  in  training  children  to  make 
others  happy.  Not  by  constraint,  but  willingly,  was  the 
precious  maxim  often  on  the  lips  of  St.  Francis  de 
Sales. 

Do  not  allow  your  children  to  have  pets  on  the  plea 
that  it  teaches  them  kindness  to  animals.  The  child 
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who  pampers  a spaniel,  may  grow  tip  to  spend  a large 
income  on  dogs,  lodging  them  more  comfortably  than 
he  does  his  tenants ; thinking  it  no  shame  that  brutes 
should  be  fed,  and  tended,  and  educated,  more  carefully 
than  Christians. 

I have  already  spoken  of  cultivating  a taste  for 
drawing,  by  which  the  interest  and  happiness  of  home 
is  so  much  added  to,  and  with  which  one  can  do 
so  much  to  enrich  those  about  us.  But  of  intellectual 
gifts,  a taste  for  reading  is  the  most  precious.  This  is 
specially  cultivated  by  illustrated  books,  and  particularly 
by  those  published  by  Mr.  Charles  Knight.  How  much 
does  one  owe  to  him  for  the  Penny  Magazine,  and  for 
such  a book  as  Old  England.  Scripture  prints  are  one  of 
the  happiest  means  for  passing  Sunday  with  happiness 
and  profit,  and  the  best  Scripture  prints  seem  to  me 
those  cheap  ones  published  with  Schnorr’s  German 
Bible,  that  may  be  procured  at  Nutt’s,  in  the  Strand, 
eight  for  a shilling. 

It  is  good  every  Sunday,  at  the  mid-day  meal,  to  ask 
of  the  children,  What  did  you  learn  from  the  passages  of 
ScripAure  read  at  church  ? and,  What  did  you  learn 
from  the  sermon  ? The  waiting-servants  as  well  as  the 
children  may  be  helped  by  such  questions. 

Where  there  are  more  children  than  one,  the  elder 
should  be  taught  to  serve  and  instruct  the  younger.  The 
best  dolls  are  the  live  dolls.  No  one  but  those  who 
have  experienced  it,  can  estimate  at  its  true  worth  the 
teaching  which  one  little  child  of  four,  if  rightly  trained, 
will  give  to  another  little  child  of  half  its  age  over  a 
well-chosen  book  of  prints. 
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"W  hen  we  interest  children  and  sympathise  with 
children,  we  are  in  the  way  to  gain  their  affections  ; and, 
in  proportion  as  we  gain  their  affections,  we  shall  have 
the  means  of  influencing  them  for  good.  I knew  a man 
who  justly  claimed  to  he  a great  philosopher,  whose 
name  was  famous  all  over  Europe,  who  being  asked  by 
a child  to  tell  him  a story,  put  the  child  off  with  a ridi- 
culous nursery  rhyme,  by  which  the  child’s  appetite 
was  defrauded  of  the  food  it  might  justly  have  claimed 
from  the  philosopher,  and  the  opportunity  of  being 
serviceable  was  lost.  Every  one  of  us  ought,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  to  store  our  memories  with  some  interesting 
apologues,  some  instructive  tales,  that  if  a bill  for  such 
be  drawn  upon  us  by  a child,  it  may  never  be  dis- 
honoured. It  is  a shame  to  a grown  person  who  pro- 
fesses to  desire  that  he  may  be  of  use  in  his  generation, 
if  he  cannot  tell  a story  that  will  both  amuse  and  instruct 
a child.  I wish  that  I had  an  audience  of  children  here 
now,  that  I might  tell  them  the  Story  of  the  Faithful 
Seneschal,  or  the  Legend  of  St.  Christopher. 

I have  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  almost  every 
book  on  education  that  I could  lay  hands  on ; and  I 
think  that  I have  found  none  that  did  not  teach  me  some- 
thing. You  have,  as  I suppose,  read  Miss  Edgeworth's 
most  amusing  volumes  on  this  subject ; though  one 
cannot  always  agree  with  her,  one  cannot  help  finding 
something  to  think  over  in  almost  every  page.  Even 
the  older  books, — Ascham,  and  Milton,  and  Locke, — 
will  teach  one  much ; and  the  little  anonymous  book  by 
Obadiah  Walker,  on  the  Education  of  a Gentleman,  that 
one  can  buy  on  the  book-stalls  for  a shilling,  will  more 
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than  repay  the  capital  invested  in  it.  I have  never 
read  Miss  Hamilton’s  and  Miss  Hannah  More’s  treatises 
on  this  subject;  but  I do  not  doubt  that  if  one  read 
them,  one  should  find  much  that  deservedly  won  the 
interest  and  the  attention  of  our  mothers.  The  subject 
is  so  important,  the  smallest  helps  should  not  be  de- 
spised. A little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump.  The 
seed  that  we  sow  now  will  bear  fruit  in  the  habits  of 
those  who  come  after  us,  and  will  be  fed  upon  (either 
in  sweetness  or  in  bitterness)  in  the  mansions  of  eternity. 
The  teacher  is  the  parent  of  the  soul.  The  seat  of  the 
teacher  is  the  throne  of  the  world. 

I have  no  hope  of  persuading  the  classical  teachers  of 
England  to  act  upon  my  views  of  what  ought  to  be 
taught  to  their  pupils.  If  I had  my  will,  Ovid,  and 
Horace,  and  Terence  should  be  banished  from  our 
schools.  It  were  hard  to  say  how  far  the  example 
of  such  a writer  as  Politian,  backed  by  the  commen- 
dation of  so  influential  a teacher  as  Erasmus,  has  had 
weight  in  directing  the  studies  of  the  great  schools  of 
Christendom  since  the  revival  of  letters.  Certain  it  is, 
that  the  rise  of  Paganism  in  feeling,  in  literature,  and  in 
art  seems  to  be  coincident  with  that  revival.  Certain  it 
is  also,  that  baptized  Christians  have  left  the  tutelage  of 
Doctors  in  Divinity,  able  to  repeat  the  whole  of  Horace, 
not  able  to  repeat  (excepting  the  Ten  Commandments  and 
the  Lord’s  Prayer)  five  consecutive  verses  from  any  part 
of  the  Bible.  I cannot  here  go  into  the  examination  of 
that  theory  of  education  which  encourages  the  devotion 
of  some  years  to  the  construction  of  longs  and  shorts 
after  Ovid’s  model,  and  leaves  men  ignorant  of  the 
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living  piety  of  sucli  a writer  as  Augustine.  Books 
educate  as  well  as  men.  It  is  impossible  that  a bad 
man  can  write  a good  book.  If  we  make  a person 
acquainted  with  a truly  noble  writer,  we  give  him  a 
friend  for  life.  Let  me  ask  of  you  who  are  mothers 
to  do  what  you  can  to  make  your  children  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  best  books,  and  to  be  careful  that  the 
memories  of  your  children  be  early  stored  with  the 
most  precious  things, — with  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
the  103d  Psalm,  Cowper’s  Hymns,  the  Collects  of  the 
Church,  and  the  like. 

I fear  that  I can  make  no  fitting  apology  for  venturing 
thus  freely  to  utter  what  has  occurred  to  me  as  possible 
to  be  done  by  you  in  the  way  of  teaching  of  others.  I 
have  but  a sentence  or  two  to  add  on  what,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  you  may  do  in  this  way  in  society,  and  then 
I will  make  an  end. 

3.  The  first  thing  that  one  must  aim  at  in  society 
is  to  be  absolutely  sincere.  Take  all  possible  pains  to 
think  aright,  and  then,  where  there  is  occasion,  in  love, 
speak  what  you  think.  Better  to  be  for  ever  silent  than 
willingly  to  let  an  insincere  word  escape  us.  Clear  and 
round  dealing  is  the  honour  of  man  s nature.  Let  us  do 
all  that  in  us  lies  to  keep  up  the  old  English  virtues  of 
plain  living,  high  thinking,  true  speaking.  Certainly 
it  is  heaven  upon  earth  to  have  a mans  mind  move  in 
charity,  rest  in  'providence , and  turn  upon  the  poles  of 
truth.  The  greatest  of  English  schoolmasters,  he  whose 
life  lias  wrought  so  great  a change  in  the  aims  of 
modern  education, — I mean  the  late  Dr.  Arnold,— lie, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  humanly  speaking,  drew  his  chief 
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strength  from  this:  his  consistency,  his  truthfulness. 
What  he  was  one  clay,  that  he  was  every  clay.  He  did 
not  wear  his  manly  Christian  character  only  on  Sundays, 
taking  on  other  days  a coarser,  viler  garment  for  thrift ; 
hut  in  whatever  he  did  he  was  a Christian  and  a man. 

A friend  of  mine  told  me  that  he  was  one  day  dining 
at  Dr.  Arnold’s,  and  a lady  of  rank  whom  he  took  into 
dinner  said,  as  they  sat  down  to  table,  a sort  of  com- 
plimentary observation,  which,  as  it  would  seem,  was 
received  by  Dr.  Arnold  as  mere  words  of  course,  an 
unreal  piece  of  make-talk.  His  brow  became  over- 
clouded ; he  looked  as  if  he  were  unable  afterwards  to 
interchange  a single  observation  with  her  during  the 
whole  of  dinner.  I am  telling  the  matter  as  it  appeared 
to  my  friend.  If  every  false  or  idle  word  that  was 
spoken  sealed  up  the  lips  of  those  with  whom  we  are 
thrown,  there  would  be  much  of  golden  silence  in  the 
world. 

It  seems  a little  matter,  but  I think  each  of  us  should 
seek  to  belong  to  a book-club,  and  then  to  do  all  that 
one  can  at  the  quarterly  meetings  to  provide  for  the 
ordering  of  thoroughly  healthful,  readable,  interesting 
books.  How  much  difference  does  it  make  in  the  con- 
versation of  a country  dinner-party  if  there  be  good 
books  within  reach,  and  if  there  be  any  one  who  can  so 
speak  of  them  as  to  stimulate  the  appetite  of  the  readers 
for  their  healthful  digestion.  We  should  choose  our 
books  as  we  choose  our  friends,  and  endeavour  to  keep 
company  with  the  best. 

There  is,  as  I hope,  something  that  may  be  done  by 
sensible  ladies,  without  making  their  appearance  extra- 
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ordinary,  to  moderate  the  absurdities  of  fashion.  I was 
walking  yesterday  afternoon  with  those  whose  company 
ought  to  have  been  a pleasure  to  me ; but  I could  not 
feel  at  ease,  from  the  trifling  fact  that  at  every  step  that 
was  taken  the  dress  of  my  companions  swept  the  dirty 
street. 

But  I feel  that  I am  in  danger  of  going  out  of  my 
province ; I ask  pardon  and  stop. 


Note. — The  foregoing  was  not  written  before  it  was  delivered,  and 
it  represents  in  some  places  rather  what  was  intended  to  be  said  than 
what  was  actually  said. — J.  A. 
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LECTURE  IX. 

ON  TEACHING  BY  WORDS. 

BY  THE  REV.  R.  C.  TRENCH. 

We  are  all  probably  aware  that  an  Exhibition  found 
place  last  year  in  this  metropolis,  of  what  were  called 
the  material  helps  of  education.  We  had  then,  col- 
lected into  a single  room,  all  the  outward  machinery  of 
moral  and  intellectual  training;  all  by  which  order 
might  be  better  maintained,  the  labour  of  the  teacher 
and  of  the  taught  economized,  with  a thousand  inge- 
nious devices  embodying  in  this  most  important  depart- 
ment the  best  and  latest  experience  of  many  minds,  and 
of  these  diuing  many  years.  Nor  were  these  material 
helps  to  education  merely  mechanical.  There  were  in 
that  collection  vivid  representations  of  places  and 
objects ; models  which  often  preserved  their  actual 
forms  and  proportions.  The  collection  did  not  exclude 
maps,  nor  even  books ; these  also,  contemplated  under 
one  aspect,  having  a just  right  to  be  considered  as  form- 
ing a part  of  the  material  helps  to  education,  and 
therefore  fitly  claiming  a place  therein. 

No  one  can  doubt  the  utility  of  such  an  exhibition. 
It  vjas  useful,  and,  I believe,  it  might  have  been,  and 
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with  the  experience  thus  gained,  would  he  made,  if 
repeated,  more  useful  still  than  it  actually  proved.  And 
no  one  who  is  aware  how  much  in  schools,  as  indeed 
everywhere  else,  depends  on  what  apparently  is  slight 
and  external,  would  undervalue  the  helps  and  hints 
which  last  year’s  Exhibition  must  have  furnished  to 
many.  And  yet  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  remember 
that,  even  supposing  we  possess  the  opportunities  of 
obtaining  all  this  apparatus  in  its  completest  form,  with 
the  most  perfect  skill  in  its  application,  so  that  it  shall 
not  at  any  time  encumber,  but  always  assist  us,  we 
obtain  very  little  compared  with  that  which  already  is 
ours  as  a help  to  education.  When  we  stand  face  to 
face  with  a child,  that  word  which  the  child  possesses 
in  common  with  ourselves,  that  human  speech  which 
belongs  to  it  and  to  us,  is  a far  more  potent,  far  more 
effectual,  far  more  wonderful  implement  and  aid  of 
education,  than  are  all  these  external  aids,  even  though 
they  were  accumulated  and  multiplied  a thousandfold. 
A re-assuring  thought  for  those  who  may  not  have  these 
within  their  reach — a warning  thought  for  those  who 
might  be  tempted  to  put  their  trust  in  these.  There  is 
an  implement  and  instrument  of  education,  namely,  the 
word,  which  is  also  the  highest  reason,  of  the  child,  an 
instrument  which  if  you  know  how  to  employ,  it  will 
be  possible,  I do  not  say  desirable,  to  do  without  all 
others ; which  if  you  do  not  employ,  I believe  all  others 
will  profit  you  little  or  nothing  at  all. 

Thus  it  was  well  said  by  one  among  the  most  emi- 
nent of  those  who  undertook  last  year  to  interpret  the 
meaning  and  uses  of  that  Exhibition  to  which  I have 
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already  alluded,  it  was  well  said  with  reference  to  this 
very  matter,  and  as  a warning  against  any  overlooking 
of  the  most  important  of  all  helps  to  education — ‘ On  the 
f structure  of  language  are  impressed  the  most  distinct 
‘ and  durable  records  of  the  habitual  operations  of  the 
‘ human  powers.  In  the  full  possession  of  language,  each 
‘ man  has  a vast,  almost  an  inexhaustible,  treasure  of 
‘ examples  of  the  most  subtle  and  varied  processes  of 
* human  thought.  Much  apparatus,  many  material  helps, 

1 some  of  them  costly,  may  be  employed  to  assist  educa- 
‘ tion : but  there  is  no  apparatus  which  is  so  necessary, 

‘ or  which  can  do  so  much,  as  that  which  is  the  most 
‘ common  and  the  cheapest — which  is  always  at  hand, 

1 and  ready  for  every  need.  Every  language  contains  in 
‘ it  the  result  of  a greater  number  of  educational  processes 
‘ and  educational  experiments,  than  we  could  by  any 
‘ amount  of  labour  and  ingenuity  accumulate,  in  any 
‘ educational  exhibition  purposely  contrived  for  such  a 
‘ purpose.’ 

I am  deeply  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment, so  deeply  that  I have  not  shrunk  from  accepting 
an  invitation  to  speak  a few  words  to  you  on  the  subject 
to-day — and  this,  even  though  there  were  more  reasons 
than  one  which  would  have  induced  me  to  decline — as 
for  instance,  my  consciousness  of  having  very  little  to  say 
which  I could  hope  would  interest  you  at  all ; as,  again, 
the  fact  that  of  what  little  I might  otherwise  have  said, 
the  greater  part  I have  already  anticipated  elsewhere. 

I have  called  my  lecture  one  On  Teaching  by  Words. 
Now,  of  course,  unless  words  stood  in  some  real  relation 
with  the  things  which  they  designate,  such  teaching 
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would  be  utterly  worthless, — or,  worse  than  useless, 
could  only  exist  as  a delusion  and  a continual  mental 
snare.  Nay  more,  unless  our  scholars  do  feel,  and  can 
be  made  still  more  strongly  to  feel,  that  such  connexion 
exists,  there  is  not  very  much  that  can  be  effected  by 
this  instrumentality.  Bat  we  may  be  quite  sure  that 
they  as  well  as  all  others  are  conscious  of  a connexion 
which  there  is,  and  a far  closer  connexion  which  there 
ought  to  be,  between  words  and  things.  For  indeed  the 
faith  that  words  are  more  than  merely  capricious  signs 
of  things,  selected  at  random,  and  for  which  any  other 
might  be  substituted  as  well, — the  conviction  that  in 
some  way  or  other  they  stand  in  a real  connexion  and 
relation  with  the  things  which  they  represent, — this  faith 
and  conviction  is  very  deeply  grounded  in  human 
nature ; and  is  felt  and  manifested  by  thousands,  who 
have  never  reflected  on  the  matter  at  all,  or  given  any 
account  of  it  to  themselves ; by  multitudes  to  whom  it 
is  an  instinctive  conviction,  rather  than  the  result  of 
their  own  meditations,  or  of  other  men’s  teaching.  It 
unconsciously  displays  itself  in  various  ways,  and  some 
of  these  not  a little  curious.  I will  mention  one  or  two 
of  its  most  ordinary  manifestations — these  being  such  as 
we  meet  not  among  scholars  and  students,  but  among 
the  great  mass  and  multitude  of  men. 

The  sense,  then,  of  the  significance  of  names  and 
words,  that  they  are,  or  ought  to  be,  and  in  a world  of 
absolute  truth  would  be,  the  utterance  of  the  innermost 
character  and  qualities  of  the  things  or  persons  that  bear 
them,  speaking  out  in  various  other  ways,  speaks  out  in 
none  perhaps  more  clearly  than  in  this,  namely,  in  the 
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amusement  which  children  find,  and  not  children  only, 
hut  very  many  besides  them,  in  any  striking  agreement 
between  a name,  and  the  person  who  bears  that  name  ; 
or  (which  naturally  lays  hold  on  their  fancy  still  more 
strongly)  when  there  is  any  signal  contradiction  between 
the  name  and  the  name -bearer,  the  first  striking  them  from 
a sense  of  congruity,  the  second  of  incongruity.  Nor  is 
this,  as  I observed,  a mere  childish  entertainment.  It 
continues  with  us  through  life,  and  that  its  seats  lie  deep 
is  attested  by  the  earnest  use  that  is  often  made,  and 
that  at  most  earnest  moments  in  men’s  lives,  of  such 
agreements  or  disagreements  as  these.  ‘ Call  me  not 
‘ Naomi,’  exclaims  the  desolate  widow — * call  me  not 
‘ Naomi  [or  pleasantness ],  call  me  Mar  all  [or  bitterness ], 
‘ for  the  Almighty  hath  dealt  very  bitterly  with  me/ 
She  cannot  bear  the  contradiction  which  there  is  between 
the  name  she  bears  and  the  thing  which  she  is  : while, 
on  the  other  hand,  Shakespeare  reveals  his  deep  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart,  in  making  Gaunt  upon  his 
death-bed  lay  hold  on  the  coincidence  and  agreement 
between  his  name  and  present  being : — 

‘ Oh  how  my  name  befits  my  composition  ! 

Old  Gaunt,  indeed,  and  gaunt  in  being  old  ’ — 

and  so  on ; while  it  is  into  the  mouth  of  the  slight  and 
trifling  king  that  he  puts  the  exclamation  of  wonder : — 

‘ Can  sick  men  play  so  nicely  with  their  names  ? 11 

See  two  persons  quarrelling,  especially  in  the  lower 
orders,  and  observe  how  soon  they  will  lay  hold  on  one 
another’s  names.  If  the  name  implies  or  seems  to  imply 
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anything  good,  an  adversary  will  bring  out  the  real 
contradiction  between  the  name  and  its  bearer, — so  that 
he  shall  appear  as  one  presenting  himself  under  false 
colours,  affecting  a good  which  is  really  strange  to  him. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  name  is  capable  of  an  evil  turn, 
it  will  be  instantly  laid  hold  of ; and  it  will  be  sought  to 
draw  a confession  from  it  of  the  ignorance,  the  worth- 
lessness, or  the  futility  of  the  bearer.  Nay,  this  assault 
on  a man  through  his  name,  this  charge  that  he  stands 
in  contradiction  with  his  name  (if  that  name  have  an 
honourable  sound),  that  he  is  only  too  truly  represented 
by  his  name  (if  that  name  is  capable  of  an  evil  turn), 
repeats  itself  in  far  higher  quarters  than  in  a squabble 
or  strife  of  tongues  at  the  corner  of  a street.  Vigilantius 
[or  The  Watchful],  an  antagonist  of  Jerome’s,  is  declared 
by  him  to  be  by  a better  right  Dormitantius  [or  The 
Sleepy].  Sterry,  the  chaplain  to  the  elder  Yane,  was  an 
object  of  strong  dislike  to  Baxter ; so  also  was  Yane 
himself ; he  mentions  the  relation  in  which  they  stood 
to  one  another,  observing  at  the  same  time  that  £ vanity 
1 and  sterility  were  never  more  happily  conjoined.’ 

I might  have  said  much  more,  only  that  it  would 
lead  us  too  far,  in  the  way  of  popular  proof  that  to 
etymologize  is  inherent  in  us  all,  that  all  of  us,  young 
and  old,  read  or  unread,  whether  we  have  given  any 
account  to  ourselves  of  the  matter  or  no,  alike  proceed 
on  the  assumption  that  words  and  names  stand,  or  ought 
to  stand,  in  a real  living  relation  to  the  things  and 
persons  which  bear  them, — even  as  indeed  is  the  case. 

Being  convinced  of  this  ourselves,  and  having  evidence 
that  others  are  convinced  of  it  as  well,  let  us,  when  we 
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endeavour  to  teacli  our  scholars  through  words,  proceed 
with  a good  courage ; being  confident  that  we  are  not 
inventing  a machinery  of  our  own,  but  falling  in  with, 
and  working  in  the  line  of,  the  deepest  moral  convic- 
tions of  their  nature  and  the  nature  of  us  all — instincts 
and  convictions,  the  existence  of  which  is  attested  in  a 
thousand  ways,  and  to  which  we  certainly  shall  not 
appeal  in  vain. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  no  power  which  needs 
calling  out  and  training  more  than  this  does.  Until 
attention  has  been  called  to  them,  the  most  obvious 
derivations,  the  most  obvious  as  they  appear  to  us,  will 
be  passed  by  unobserved,  and  that  even  by  those  who, 
when  their  notice  has  been  once  drawn  to  the  fact,  when 
the  scales  have  once  fallen  from  their  eyes,  will  evidence 
the  most  manifest  pleasure  in  them.  Take  for  instance 
the  names  of  some  of  the  birds  with  which  our  village 
boys,  if  not  town  boys,  must  be  familiar.  They  will 
have  seen  goldfinches,  and  hunted  for  goldfinches’  nests 
among  the  low  briars  all  their  lives  long,  and  yet  it  will 
come  to  them  as  something  quite  new,  and  at  the  same 
time  very  delightful,  that  the  goldfinch  is  so  called 
because  of  the  yellow  patch  like  gold  that  stretches 
along  its  wing.  I will  not  say  that  they  have  never 
connected  the  woodpecker’s  name  with  its  pecking  of 
the  wood  or  bark  of  the  tree ; but  I can  quite  conceive 
this ; and  I am  sure  that  the  chaffinch  is  not  a chaffinch 
for  them  because  it  seeks  among  the  chaff  for  the  stray 
grains  of  wheat  which  it  may  discover ; nor  yet  is  the 
owl’s  name  connected  with  its  cry,  its  nightly  shriek 
or  howl;  as  little  the  kingfisher’s  with  the  fact  of  its 
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gorgeous  royal  apparel,  its  rich  clothing  as  of  a king — 
turkeys  are  not  turkeys  to  them,  as  being  supposed  to 
have  first  come  to  us  from  Turkey — while  at  the  same 
time  I am  not  less  confident  that  they  will  receive  each 
of  these  notices  with  a lively  pleasure. 

You  might  ask  a whole  class  the  reason  why  the 
spring  is  so  called,  and  obvious  as  it  seems  to  us,  pro- 
bably not  one  of  them  will  know  that  it  is  because  at 
that  season  all  nature  springs  and  shoots  and  starts 
into  new  life  ; and  yet,  if  I may  judge  by  my  own 
experience,  they  will  eagerly  catch  at  the  interpretation 
of  the  word.  So  is  it  with  daisy.  Wordsworth’s  beau- 
tiful little  poems  on  the  daisy  have,  if  I mistake  not, 
found  their  way  into  some  of  our  Collections  of  Poetry 
prepared  for  schools ; but  this  charming  English  flower 
becomes  more  charming  still,  arid  not  to  us  only,  for  we 
do  not  monopolize  all  delight  in  the  beautiful,  when  it 
is  known,  as  Chaucer  told  us  long  ago,  that  daisy  is 
day’s  eye,  or  eye  of  day.  For  only  let  us  consider 
ourselves,  that  so  we  may  impart  to  others,  how  much 
is  implied  here.  To  the  sun  in  the  heavens  this  name 
‘ eye  of  day  ’ was  naturally  first  given  ; and  those  who 
transferred  the  appellation  to  our  little  field-flower  meant 
no  doubt  to  liken  its  inner  yellow  disk  or  shield  to  the 
great  golden  orb  of  the  sun,  and  the  white  florets  which 
encircle  this  disk  to  the  rays  which  the  sun  spreads 
everywhere  around  him. 

It  is  of  essential  value  in  this  and  in  all  other  teaching, 
that  they  whom  we  teach  should  not  be  merely  recipient, 
their  minds  not  reservoirs,  however  large,  but  springing 
fountains,  however  small;  and  therefore  it  is  exceed- 
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ingly  desirable  that,  after  a few  examples  given,  the 
way  being  thus  shown,  they  should  be  encouraged 
to  look  for  and  produce  for  themselves  examples  of 
words  in  which  sound  and  sense  have  evidently  met. 
Of  course  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  how  narrow  their 
vocabulary  is,  and  that  even  of  that  narrow  vocabulary 
how  little  they  have  produceable  at  the  moment,  and,  so 
to  say,  at  their  fingers'  ends  ; and  thus  it  must  be  in  the 
very  easiest  matters  that  we  first  exercise  ourselves  in 
seeking  to  draw  out  from  them,  or  encourage  them  in 
the  endeavour  to  draw  out  from  themselves,  the  latent 
significance  of  words.  For  instance,  in  this  work  of 
teaching  them  the  inner  bands  which  bind  words  and 
things,  we  may  call  to  their  notice  how  many  of  the 
words  which  express  sounds  are  imitative  of  the  sound 
which  they  express  ; and  after  giving  them  a few  proofs 
of  this,  we  may  call  upon  them  for  some  further  proofs 
of  their  own.  Dash,  crash,  would  not  be  long  in  calling 
out  splash,  smash,  clash — each  with  its  own  peculiar 
fitness.  A distinguished  French  scholar  has  not  thought 
it  beneath  him  to  collect  into  a volume  the  whole  body 
of  words  in  the  French  language  which  are  thus  imi- 
tative of  the  sound  which  they  designate.  To  keep  a 
list  open,  and  to  let  the  boys  of  our  classes  bring  their 
contributions  to  it,  would,  I believe,  as  one  brought  one, 
and  one  another,  profitably  entertain  and  arouse  them. 
The  fact  that  words  do  seek  to  reproduce  to  the  ear  the 
sounds  for  which  they  stand,  is  itself  felt  so  strongly 
by  children,  whether  we  teach  it  to  them  or  no,  that  I 
believe  there  are  very  few  pupils  in  almost  any  of  our 
schools  who  would  not  listen  with  delight  to  the  reading 
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of  Southey’s  ‘ Cataract  of  Lodore.’  The  poem  itself,  as 
probably  we  all  are  aware,  is  a playful  illustration  of  the 
connexion  between  sound  and  sense,  but  at  the  same  time 
such  play  as  only  a man  of  genius  and  true  poet  could 
indulge  in.  Almost  all  groups  of  children  would  be 
delighted  with  this  poem  ; but  yet  I believe  this  pleasure 
might  be  enhanced  when  they  were  thus  helped  to  see 
why  it  amused  and  delighted  them  so  much. 

But  to  return ; in  what  I have  said  I may  have 
seemed  to  limit  my  examples  to  words,  the  etymologies 
of  which  our  pupils  might  be  made  to  understand.  I 
should  by  no  means  desire  any  such  limitation.  Even 
where  they  cannot  understand  our  etymology,  and  from 
the  fact  of  only  having  access  to  their  own  language, 
cannot  be  made  to  understand  it,  I should  not  there- 
fore think  it  needful  always  to  withhold  it  from  them, 
or  suppose  that  the  knowledge  of  it  imparted  to  them 
would  remain  utterly  barren  and  unfruitful.  On  the 
contrary,  wherever  the  matter  is  one  likely  to  take  hold 
of  their  minds  and  have  an  interest  for  them,  this  might 
be  very  profitably  imparted  to  them.  Say  for  instance 
our  Christian  names — how  full  many  of  them  are  of 
poetry  and  beauty.  Why  should  not  our  girls  know, 
even  though  they  must  take  it  altogether  on  our  assur- 
ance, that  Margaret  means  The  Pearl,  and  Esther  The 
Star,  and  Susanna  The  Lily  ? Why  should  they  thus 
bear  upon  them  names  pledging  them  to  purity  and 
brightness,  and  never  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
fact  ? Or  would  not  many  of  our  boys  receive  with  the 
same  pleasure  as  I dare  say  it  has  given  some  of  us, 
a notice  of  the  fact  that  in  the  name  of  Stephen  the 
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protomartyr,  there  was  already  a prophecy  of  the 
martyr’s  crown  which  he  should  be  the  first  to  receive. 
There  are  many  Stephens  who  would  like  to  know  that 
this,  the  martyr’s  name  and  their  own,  contains  in  it 
the  prophecy  of  a crown ; who  would  not  be  worse, 
and  might  be  the  better,  for  the  knowing  it.  Such 
teaching  might  a little,  and  perhaps  profitably,  break  in 
upon  the  utterly  unimaginative  character  of  the  know- 
ledge which  for  the  most  part  we  conceive  it  advisable 
to  impart  to  our  poor. 

And  this  which  I have  just  spoken  of,  namely  the 
not  limiting  our  attempt  to  conduct  teaching  by  words, 
to  those  words  alone  which  our  pupils  understand,  is,  as 
I believe,  very  important.  Those  etymologies,  no 
doubt,  will  serve  our  purpose  and  do  our  work  the  most 
effectually,  which  we  do  not  ask  them  to  take  upon  trust, 
in  which  they  do  not  walk  by  faith,  but  by  sight.  Still, 
if  we  confined  ourselves  to  these,  we  should  of  necessity 
confine  ourselves  within  very  narrow  limits.  All  the 
words  which  come  to  us  from  the  Latin  would  at  once 
be  put  out  of  consideration,  and  would  become  un- 
serviceable to  us.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  consent  to  this.  Our  pupils  may  never  know 
except  on  our  word  that  ‘ to  redeem  ’ is  from  two  Latin 
words  meaning  to  buy  back,  or  that  redemption  is  pro- 
perly a buying  back,  a purchasing  again  out  of  a state 
of  slavery ; and  yet  I am  sure  that  if  we  fasten  upon 
this  image  as  one  which  underlies  the  word,  and  teach 
our  hearers  to  fasten  on  it  as  well,  and  if  we  anchor  all 
our  teaching  upon  this  fact  of  redemption  being,  accord- 
ing to  the  etymology  of  the  word,  a purchasing  again, 
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and  teacli  them  so,  they  will  have  a far  stronger,  firmer 
grasp  of  the  truth  conveyed  by  the  word  redemption 
than  in  any  other  way  they  could  have  obtained — 
not  to  say  that  it  will  open  out  to  them  very  important 
glimpses  of  sin  as  indeed  slavery,  and  God’s  service  as 
perfect  freedom.  I do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  affirm 
that  they  will  take  the  same  interest  in  the  word  as 
they  will  in  those  which,  so  to  speak,  are  transparent 
for  themselves,  the  inner  life  of  them  visible  through  the 
outward  form.  Such  a word  is  atonement ; it  may  not 
seem  so  at  first;  but  divide  it,  and  teach  others  to 
divide  it,  into  its  three  syllables,  and  to  pronounce  it 
at-one-ment,  as  no  doubt  it  was  once  pronounced,  to 
atone  being  to  at-one,  or  to  set  at  one  those  who  were 
before  separated  and  hostile,  and,  so  to  speak,  were  not 
at  one  but  at  two;  and  this  done,  it  will  be  a very 
different  word,  at  least  for  the  more  intelligent  of  your 
scholars,  than  ever  it  has  been  before. 

As  specimens  of  ethical  words  which  are  thus  com- 
pletely within  their  reach  and  comprehension,  I would 
mention  such  as  these,  right — wrong — ought — duty — 
kind.  The  connexion  of  right  with  strait,  or  rather 
the  fact  that  right  (rectus)  is  straight,  as  we  say  a right 
line — of  wrong  with  crooked,  twisted,  that  which  is 
wrong  being  that  which  is  wrung  or  twisted,  they 
would  soon  perceive — that  in  duty  lies  what  is  due 
from  us,  that  ought  is  but  the  prseterite  of  to  owe, 
and  thus  that  the  thing  which  we  ought  to  do,  is  the 
thing  which  we  owe  or  have  owed  to  do,  which  as  debt 
lies  on  us  to  discharge, — all  this,  I am  sure,  might  be 
made  intelligible  to  them.  There  lies  the  same  confes- 
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sion  of  duty  or  debt  in  the  word  ‘ should  J — although 
unhappily  the  fact  that  ‘ should  ’ stands  isolated  in  our 
language,  we  having  obtained  ‘ debt 3 and  ‘ debtor  ’ 
from  the  Latin  and  not  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  portion 
of  it,  renders  it  impossible  to  make  this  manifest  to 
them. 

There  is  another  subject  upon  which  I would  will- 
ingly say  a few  words.  I am  persuaded  that  we  might 
do  much  in  the  calling  out  of  mental  activity,  and 
accustoming  to  accuracy  of  thought  by  practising  the 
young  to  distinguish  between  words  which  have  a near 
resemblance  to  one  another,  but  which  yet  do  not  cover 
exactly  the  same  spaces  of  meaning — by  accustom- 
ing them  in  fact  to  synonymous  distinction.  We  must 
count  nothing  here  too  small  to  begin  on.  To  dis- 
tinguish such  words  as  lake,  sea,  ocean ; or  hamlet, 
village,  town,  city,  from  one  another,  will  be  an  intel- 
lectual effort  and  a pleasurable  one  for  some.  The 
distinction  of  genus  and  species,  existent  of  course  in  all 
minds,  but  latent  in  many,  and  not  possessed  as  an 
instrument  of  thought,  this  may  be  brought  into  clear 
consciousness,  by  demanding  of  them  the  difference 
between  flower  and  rose,  bird  and  eagle,  or  the  like.  It 
is  not  nothing  to  have  come  into  the  clear  perception 
that  some  words  are  wider  than  others,  and  subsume 
many  others  under  and  within  themselves.  Or  take  the 
matter  into  a somewhat  more  difficult  region.  Offer 
them  the  words  to  make  and  to  create,  and  ask  the 
difference  between  them.  You  will  scarcely  obtain  an 
answer,  and  yet  it  will  not  be  hard  to  lead  your  pupils 
to  the  giving  of  one ; which  is  always  better  than  the 
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giving  of  one  to  them.  The  carpenter  makes  a table, 
but  he  has  a piece  of  timber  out  of  which  to  make  it. 
God  made  the  world,  but  He  made  it  from  no  materials 
lying  under  His  hands.  To  create  then  is  to  make  out 
of  nothing ; man  may  make,  but  God  only  can  create. 

Even  very  important  moral  lessons  might  in  this  way 
be  communicated.  Suppose  you  were  to  ask  a class  of 
children  what  is  the  difference  between  to  pardon  and  to 
forgive,  it  is  not  likely  that  you  would  obtain  an 
answer,  even  from  a class  of  very  thoughtful  and  very 
forward  ones.  And  yet  the  difference  subsists  impli- 
citly, though  not  explicitly  as  yet,  in  the  minds  of 
every  one  of  these  children ; nor  would  it  be  hard  to 
bring  it  out  to  the  distinct  consciousness  of  a great  num- 
ber of  them.  If,  seeing  them  perplexed,  you  were  to  go 
on  to  say,  the  Queen  pardons,  the  Christian  forgives, 
probably  even  then  only  a few  would  catch  your  mean- 
ing, and  even  they  would  rather  indistinctly  feel  it, 
than  have  any  firm  grasp  and  hold  upon  it.  But,  sup- 
posing they  were  children  with  sufficient  scriptural 
information  to  allow  you  to  use  the  illustration,  and 
you  could  explain  yourself  further,  by  saying,  David 
pardoned  Shimei,  he  did  not  forgive  him  ; he  remitted 
the  punishment  of  his  offence,  he  did  not  dismiss  the 
remembrance  of  it ;*  with  the  help  of  this,  I think,  you 
might  make  them  all  understand  the  distinction,  nor 
would  the  moral  lesson  which  might  on  this  be 
grounded  be  a slight  or  an  unimportant  one.  He  alone 
fulfils  Christ’s  precept  in  all  its  extent,  who  not  only 
pardons,  but  also  forgives. 

* 2 Sam.  six.  23 ; 1 Kings  ii.  8,  9. 
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Or  take  the  words  authority  and  power,  which  we 
meet  together  in  the  Gospels : ‘With  authority  and 
power  He  commandeth  the  unclean  spirits  to  come  out, 
and  they  obey  Him/  Here  too  I do  not  fancy  that  you 
would  find  any  pupil  with  his  distinction  ready ; but 
yet  there  are  few  to  whom  you  might  not  make  the 
distinction  plain.  A big  boy  in  a school  may  have 
power  to  ill-treat  a little  one ; he  has  no  authority  to  do 
so.  A usurper  or  a foreign  conqueror  (if  one  can  even 
suppose  such  a thing)  might  have  power  in  England,  only 
the  Queen  has  authority.  Power  expresses  merely  a fact, 
authority  a moral  fact ; and  the  confusion  of  these  two, 
as  though  he  ought  to  be  obeyed,  who  has  power  to 
make  himself  obeyed,  lies  at  the  root  of  that  slavishness, 
which  is  twin-born  with  tyranny.  But  not  so ; I may 
be  compelled  to  obey  him  that  has  power ; I am  only 
bound  to  obey  him  that  has  authority. 

Or  suppose  you  were  to  take  the  words  avarice  and 
covetousness.  They  designate  two  different  sins,  sins 
which  are  continually  confounded,  but  which  every  one 
would  gain  in  clearness  by  keeping  separate  one  from 
the  other,  and  boys  quite  as  much  as  men.  The  boy  is 
avaricious,  who  will  not  give  his  own  penny  to  a good 
cause ; the  boy  is  covetous,  who  is  desiring  the  penny  of 
his  playfellow.  Nabal  was  avaricious,  when  he  would 
not  give  to  David  the  acknowledgment  which  he  had 
fairly  earned ; Aliab  was  covetous,  when  he  desired  and 
took  the  vineyard  of  Naboth.  The  one  unduly  grasps 
what  is  his  own,  the  other  as  unduly  longs  after  and 
snatches  at  what  is  his  neighbour’s. 

Nor  is  it  merely  the  force  of  individual  words,  or  of 
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words  in  relation  to  other  words,  with  which  we  may 
thus  seek  to  acquaint  our  scholars ; hut  I am  persuaded 
we  may  bring  them  into  the  consciousness  of  powers 
which  the  language  they  speak  possesses.  I shall  best 
make  myself  understood  by  an  example.  I believe 
then  that  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  make  children 
understand  that  by  the  termination  ‘ling’  added  to 
words  we  constantly  imply  littleness,  and  in  general 
littleness  with  a certain  amount  of  fondness,  and  to 
make  them  interested  in  the  fact.  So  soon  as  once 
they  perceive  that  here  is  a law  of  the  language,  con- 
tinually manifesting  itself,  and  not  an  accident  occurring 
once  or  twice,  they  will  be  interested  in  it.  For  the 
purpose  of  bringing  them  to  observe  and  to  be  them- 
selves interested  in  this,  you  would  get  together  a group 
of  such  words  in  ling — sapling,  stripling,  darling,  duck- 
ling, weakling,  suckling,  nestling,  nursling — taking  care 
however  not  to  exhaust  the  list  of  the  easier  words 
in  this  kind,  lest  you  should  leave  none  for  them  after- 
wards to  gather  in ; and  then  bring  them  to  note  how 
the  sense  of  littleness,  and  often  of  littleness  fondly 
regarded,  went  with  each  of  these  words — that  darling 
or  dearling  was  but  the  affectionate  diminutive  of  dear, 
duckling  of  duck,  and  so  on.  It  might  be  well  then  to 
set  them  seeking  for  others,  and  probably  as  they  would 
only  very  slowly  come  in,  to  keep  the  lists  continually 
open.  Were  you  dealing  with  young  persons  of  a more 
advanced  intelligence  you  might  show  them  how  this 
power  was  once  much  more  active  than  now  it  is  in 
the  language,  so  that  almost  any  word  might  be  di- 
minutivcd  in  this  way.  I have  met  kingling,  dukehng, 
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sliepherdling,  wormling,  dwarfling,  loveling,  niceling, 
and  many  more. 

A word  or  two  in  conclusion.  I have  heard  that  in 
the  famous  schools  of  the  Jesuits,  by  aid  of  which  the 
Church  of  Rome  recovered  so  much  of  that  territory 
and  influence  which  she  lost  at  the  first  outbreak  of  the 
Reformation,  it  was  customary  for  the  teachers  to  travel 
not  upward  but  downward.  As  they  showed  them- 
selves fitter  and  more  accomplished  for  their  work,  they 
took  not  a higher  class,  but  a lower.  And  it  is  not,  I 
think,  hard  to  see  the  motives  by  which  this  arrange- 
ment was  justified.  The  less  mental  activity  there 
existed  on  the  part  of  the  learner,  the  greater  was 
needed  on  the  part  of  the  teacher ; the  less  the  scholar 
knew,  the  more  the  master  should  know,  seeing  that  he 
had  to  find  not  his  own  share  only,  but  in  great  part  the 
share  of  the  other  as  well.  Without  presenting  this 
arrangement  as  one  worthy  of  imitation,  yet  it  seems  to 
me  to  suggest  to  us  some  useful  hints  and  points  of 
view  from  which  to  contemplate  our  work.  We  too 
when  we  undertake  to  teach  the  very  poor  and  the  very 
ignorant,  ought  to  regard  our  undertaking  not  as 
though  it  were  an  easier  one  than  the  carrying  on  the 
knowledge  of  the  well-trained  and  well-taught,  but  to 
look  at  it  as  a very  much  harder ; one  that  will  demand 
far  greater  variety  of  mental  resources,  one  in  which 
it  will  be  far  more  put  to  the  proof  what  we  possess  and 
with  what  grasp  we  possess  it,  than  in  the  teaching  of 
those  who  stand  far  nearer  to  ourselves  in  actual  extent 
of  acquired  knowledge ; and  therefore  one  which,  if  we 
are  indeed  to  fulfil  it  aright,  will  demand  the  most 
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conscientious  cultivation  of  all  our  powers.  It  was  a hard 
thing  which  the  prophet  did,  when,  seeking  to  revive  the 
dead  child,  he  put  his  mouth  upon  his  mouth,  and  his 
eyes  upon  his  eyes,  and  his  hands  upon  his  hands,  yet  it 
was  only  so  that  the  flesh  of  the  child  waxed  warm.* 
It  was  "because  the  prophet  was  great,  that  he  was  thus 
able  to  make  himself  small ; this  very  power  of  be- 
coming small  being  indeed  a testimony  of  his  greatness, 
and  itself  one  side  of  that  greatness.  And  I am  quite 
sure  that  vie  may  more  make  proof  of  what  is  in  us — 
I am  not  speaking  now  of  faith  and  patience  and  love, 
for  that  of  course, — but  what  we  have  of  knowledge 
and  mental  resource  in  hearing  a class  in  a Ragged 
School,  than  in  holding  converse  with  the  most  wise 
and  most  learned  and  most  accomplished  of  the  earth. 
I am  sure  also  that  when  we  are  thus  thrown  on  our 
own  resources,  we  shall  find  no  common  ground  upon 
which  we  and  our  scholars  may  at  once  meet  and  under- 
stand one  another  at  all  so  valuable  as  that  which  the 
words  spoken  alike  by  them  and  by  us  will  afford. 


* 2 Kings  iv.  34. 
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ON  SANITARY  LAW. 

BY  TOM  TAYLOR,  Esq. 

SECRETARY  TO  THE  GENERAL  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

The  Lecture  of  which  I have  been  requested  to 
famish  a version  was  a plain  statement  of  the  present 
provisions  of  the  Statute  Law  in  relation  to  Sanitary- 
matters.  In  that  Lecture  I took  for  granted  the  exist- 
ence of  grievous  causes  of  preventible  disease  in  all 
parts  of  this  country  where  the  population  is  gathered 
together,  whether  in  large  or  small  bodies.  Time  spent 
in  describing  these,  I thought,  would  be  time  wasted. 

Neither  did  I dwell  long  on  the  Common  Law  as  it 
affects  these  sources  of  disease  and  death.  Not  that  the 
Common  Law  is  silent  on  the  matter.  Its  provisions 
afford  evidence  of  a very  comprehensive  appreciation  of 
what  constitutes  a nuisance,  and  a liberal  recognition  of 
the  right  of  abating  nuisances  in  those  who  suffer  from 
them.  There  is  no  trace  in  the  Common  Law  of  Eng- 
land of  that  distinction  (so  much  insisted  upon  in  last 
Session’s  Parliamentary  debates  upon  the  Nuisances 
Removal  Bill,)  between  nuisances  which  are  offensive  to 
the  senses  and  nuisances  which  are  injurious  to  health. 
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Our  Common  Law,  as  laid  down  by  the  judges,  includes 
witbin  tlie  term  ‘ nuisance  ’ any  grievance  wbiclr  is 
either  destructive  to  the  general  health,  or  renders 
dwellings  uncomfortable ; and  ‘ the  right  of  every  neigh- 
bourhood to  fresh  and  pure  air  ’ has  been  laid  down  in 
terms  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Chief  Justice 
Abbott.* 

The  Common  Law  recognises  in  eveiy  man  the  right 
to  proceed  by  action  for  the  individual  injury  to  himself 
from  any  nuisance,  or  by  indictment  for  the  injury  to 
the  public.  By  either  mode  of  procedure  the  abatement 
or  removal  of  a nuisance  may  be  procured  at  Common 
Law.  The  Common  Law  also  recognises  the  right  of  the 
party  injured  summarily  to  abate  or  remove  the  nui- 
sance by  his  own  act,  ‘ so  as  he  commits  no  riot  in  the 
doing  of  it.’  Nor  is  this  right  obsolete.  It  has  been 
acted  upon  in  our  own  times,  and  upheld  by  the  Judges. 
But  it  is  obviously  a right  that  can  be  safely  exercised 
(as  society  is  now  constituted)  only  under  very  peculiar 
circumstances.  Indeed,  such  is  our  horror,  now-a-days, 
of  taking  the  law  into  our  own  hands,  that  even  in  cases 
where  the  Common  Law  right  has  not  been  limited  by 
the  express  provisions  of  any  statute,  a sufferer’s  right 
to  abate  a nuisance  by  his  own  act  may  for  practical 
purposes  be  considered  as  non-existent. 

The  same  change  in  manners  which  has  brought  this 
right  into  disuse  has  diminished  the  efficacy  of  the 
other  Common  Law  provisions  against  nuisances.  Liti- 
gation has  in  this  day  become  so  costly,  uncertain,  and 
tedious,  that  all  are  reluctant  to  bring  an  action.  It 


* R.  v.  Neil,  2.  C.  & P.  485. 
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would  be  a very  terrible  nuisance  indeed  which  a man 
would  not  bear  rather  than  go  to  law  about.  Again,  to 
indict  a nuisance  and  to  get  up  the  evidence  in  support 
of  the  indictment  involves  a large  outlay.  This  in- 
creases in  most  cases  with  the  magnitude  of  the  mis- 
chief. The  greatest  nuisance  has  often  required  the 
largest  investments  of  capital,  and  is  therefore  well 
worth  fighting  for  in  a Criminal  Court. 

Besides,  to  indict  a neighbour  is  an  invidious  pro- 
ceeding. Few  private  persons  can  be  expected  to 
undertake  the  burden  of  odium  and  ill-will,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  sacrifice  of  time  and  money,  inseparable 
from  the  prosecution  of  an  indictment  for  nuisance. 

When  the  Common  Law  of  England  was  sufficient  for 
the  needs  of  the  people,  towns  were  comparatively  few 
and  thinly-peopled,  the  operations  of  trade  and  manu- 
factures were  simple  and  on  a small  scale.  The  great 
industries  which  now  lay  whole  districts  under  contri- 
bution,— copper  and  iron  and  coal  mining  and  working, 
cotton  and  chemical  manufactures, — had  not  grown  up. 
The  cultivation  of  the  soil  was  carried  on  without  artificial 
manures.  Chemistry  was  not  called  into  play  to  utilize 
and  transmute  all  imaginable  forms  of  waste  and  refuse. 
We  had  no  gas-works  and  coke-ovens,  few  potteries 
and  furnaces. 

As  things  now  are  in  England,  the  simple  remedies  of 
the  Common  Law,  so  far  as  they  are  intended  for  the 
public  protection,  are  in  fact  practically  inapplicable. 
The  remedy  by  action  for  private  injury  is  still  in  full 
use  ; but  it  is  generally  invoked  for  the  protection  of  pro- 
perty, seldom  for  that  of  life ; and  it  is  almost  always 
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brought  to  bear  by  the  rich,  for  the  poor  cannot  face  the 
cost  of  legal  justice. 

Under  these  circumstances  sufferers  and  reformers  are 
thrown  upon  the  Statute  Law ; and  the  most  practically 
important  inquiry  for  us  comes  to  be,  what  the  statute- 
book  says  upon  the  subject  of  nuisances  offensive  to 
the  senses,  and  therefore  presumably  injurious  to  health. 
I am  supposed  to  be  addressing  those  who  are  them- 
selves engaged  in  visiting  on  errands  of  relief  and 
mercy  those  quarters  of  our  towns  and  villages  where 
sanitary  evils  are  most  intense  and  complicated — so 
complicated  indeed  as  almost  to  bewilder  the  clearest 
head  and  appal  the  stoutest  heart.  The  number  of 
persons  so  engaged  is,  thank  God,  not  small.  But  how 
much  larger  it  might  be,  and  yet  not  large  enough ! 
When  I think  of  the  work  to  be  done  and  the  force  of 
workers,  I feel  what  weight  there  is  in  the  strong 
words  of  Mr.  Simon,*  late  officer  of  health  of  the  City 
of  London,  and  now  medical  officer  of  the  Board  of 
Health : — 

‘ I would  beg  any  educated  person  to  consider  what 
‘ are  the  conditions  in  which  alone  animal  life  can 
‘ thrive ; to  learn,  by  personal  inspection,  how  far  these 
‘ conditions  are  realized  for  the  masses  of  our  popula- 
* tion  ; and  to  form  for  himself  a conscientious  judgment 
‘ as  to  the  need  for  great,  if  even  almost  revolutionary, 
‘ reforms.  Let  any  such  person  devote  an  hour  to 
‘ visiting  some  very  poor  neighbourhood  in  the  metro- 
‘ polis,  or  in  almost  any  of  our  large  towns.  Let  him 

* Preface  to  tlie  collected  Reports  of  Mr.  Simon,  on  the  Sanitary- 
Condition  of  the  City  of  London.  Parker,  1854. 
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‘ breathe  its  air,  taste  its  water,  eat  its  bread.  Let  him 
‘ think  of  human  life  struggling  there  for  years.  Let 
‘ him  fancy  what  it  would  be  to  himself  to  live  there,  in 
‘ that  beastly  degradation  of  stink,  fed  with  such  bread, 
‘ drinking  such  water.  Let  him  enter  some  house  there 
£ at  hazard,  and — heeding  where  he  treads,  follow  the 
‘ guidance  of  his  outraged  nose,  to  the  yard  (if  there  be 

* one*)  or  the  cellar.  Let  him  talk  to  the  inmates : let 
‘ him  hear  what  is  thought  of  the  bone-boiler  next  door, 
‘ or  the  slaughter-house  behind ; what  of  the  sewer- 
‘ grating  before  the  door ; what  of  the  Irish  basket- 
1 makers  upstairs — twelve  in  a room,  who  came  in  after 
‘ the  hopping,  and  got  fever ; what  of  the  artisan’s  dead 
‘ body,  stretched  on  his  widow’s  one  bed,  beside  her 
‘ living  children. 

‘ Let  him,  if  he  have  a heart  for  the  duties  of  man- 
‘ hood  and  patriotism,  gravely  reflect  whether  such 

* sickening  evils,  as  an  hour’s  inquiry  will  have  shown 
‘ him,  ought  to  be  the  habit  of  our  labouring  popula- 
‘ tion : whether  the  Legislature,  which  his  voice  helps  to 
‘ constitute,  is  doing  all  that  might  be  done  to  palliate 
‘ these  wrongs ; whether  it  be  not  a jarring  discord  in 
‘ the  civilization  we  boast — a worse  than  pagan  savage- 
‘ ness  in  the  Christianity  we  profess,  that  such  things 
‘ continue,  in  the  midst  of  us,  scandalously  neglected ; 
‘ an(l  that  the  interests  of  human  life,  except  against 
‘ wilful  violence,  are  almost  uncared  for  by  the  law. 


The  houses  of  the  poor  are  very  ofton  built  back  to  hack,  or  other- 
wise with  extreme  stint  of  space;  so  that  houses  possessing  yards, 
back-doors,  and  back-windows,  do  not  represent  tho  lowest  condition 
of  dwelling. 
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‘ And  let  not  the  inquirer  too  easily  admit  what  will 
‘ be  urged  by  less  earnest  persons  as  their  pretext  for 
£ inaction — that  such  evils  are  inalienable  from  poverty. 
1 Let  him,  in  visiting  those  homes  of  our  labouring 
‘ population,  inquire  into  the  actual  rent  paid  for  them 
‘ — dog-holes  as  they  are ; and,  studying  the  financial 
£ experience  of  Model  Dormitories  and  Model  Lodgings, 
‘ let  him  reckon  what  that  rent  can  purchase.  He  will 
£ soon  have  misgivings  as  to  dirt  being  cheap  in  the 
‘ market,  and  cleanliness  unattainably  expensive. 

‘ Yet  what  if  it  be  so  ? Shift  the  title  of  the  grievance 
‘ — is  the  fact  less  insufferable  ? If  there  be  citizens  so 
£ destitute,  that  they  can  afford  to  live  only  where  they 
£ must  straightway  die — renting  the  twentieth  straw- 
£ heap  in  some  lightless  fever-bin,  or  squatting  amid 
£ rotten  soakage,  or  breathing  from  the  cesspool  and  the 
£ sewer ; so  destitute  that  they  can  buy  no  water — that 
£ milk  and  bread  must  be  impoverished  to  meet  their 
£ means  of  purchase — that  the  drugs  sold  them  for  sick- 
£ ness  must  be  rubbish  or  poison ; surely  no  civilized 
£ community  dares  avert  itself  from  the  care  of  this 
£ abject  orphanage.  And — ruat  ccelum,  let  the  principle 
£ be  followed  whithersoever  it  may  lead,  that  Christian 
1 society  leaves  none  of  its  children  helpless.  If  such 
£ and  such  conditions  of  food  or  dwelling  are  absolutely 
£ inconsistent  with  healthy  life,  what  more  final  test  of 
£ pauperism  can  there  be,  or  what  clearer  right  to  pub- 
£ lie  succour,  than  that  the  subject’s  pecuniary  means 
1 fall  short  of  providing  him  other  conditions  than 
£ those  ? It  may  be  that  competition  has  screwed  down 
£ the  rate  of  wages  below  what  will  purchase  indis- 
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‘ pensable  food  and  wholesome  lodgement.  Of  this,  as 
£ fact,  I am  no  judge ; hut  to  its  meaning,  if  fact,  I 
£ can  speak.  All  labour  below  that  mark  is  masked 
‘ pauperism.  Whatever  the  employer  saves  is  gained  at 
£ the  public  expense.  When,  under  such  circumstances, 

1 the  labourer  or  his  wife  or  child  spends  an  occasional 
£ month  or  two  in  the  hospital,  that  some  fever-infection 
‘ may  work  itself  out,  or  that  the  impending  loss  of  an 
£ eye  or  a limb  may  be  averted  by  animal  food ; or 
£ when  he  gets  various  aid  from  his  Board  of  Guardians, 

‘ in  all  sorts  of  preventable  illness,  and  eventually  for 
£ the  expenses  of  interment,  it  is  the  public  that,  too 
£ late  for  the  man’s  health  or  independence,  pays  the 
£ arrears  of  wage  which  should  have  hindered  this 
£ suffering  and  sorrow. 

£ Probably  on  no  point  of  political  economy  is  there 
‘ more  general  concurrence  of  opinion,  than  against  any 
£ legislative  interference  with  the  price  of  labour.  But 
£ I would  venture  to  submit,  for  the  consideration  of 
£ abler  judges  than  myself,  that  before  wages  can  safely 
‘ be  left  to  find  their  own  level  in  the  struggles  of  an 
£ unrestricted  competition,  the  law  should  be  rendered 
£ absolute  and  available  in  safeguards  for  the  ignorant 
£ poor — first,  against  those  deteriorations  of  staple  food 
£ which  enable  the  retailer  to  disguise  starvation  to  his 
‘ customers  by  apparent  cheapenings  of  bulk ; secondly, 
£ against  those  conditions  of  lodgment  which  are  incon- 
£ sistent  with  decency  and  health.’ 

In  the  preface,  from  which  these  words  are  quoted, 
Mr.  Simon  takes  a comprehensive  survey  of  what  he 
considers  the  insufficiency  of  Sanitary  Laiv,  and  indicates 
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the  various  subjects  which  should  most  urgently  claim 
the  attention  of  a Minister  of  Health,  with  a willing 
Legislature  and  large  powers.  But  considerations  of 
these  kinds  are  foreign  to  the  immediate  purpose  of  this 
Lecture,  which  is  to  show,  not  what  the  sanitary  law 
ought  to  be,  but  what  it  is. 

I am  aware,  alike  from  private  and  official  experience, 
how  puzzled  the  most  practical  and  energetic  visitor 
often  is,  when  she  seeks  to  give  advice  to  those  who  are 
suffering  under  accumulated  sources  of  disease  and 
degradation,  and  are  anxious  for  their  removal.  It  is 
to  guide  such  advisers  that  I spoke  and  write— to  do, 
in  fact,  for  my  audience  and  for  readers  of  these  printed 
Lectures  what  I am  doing  every  day,  as  Secretary  of  the 
General  Board  of  Health,  for  persons  who  write,  com- 
plaining of  nuisances,  and  asking  the  Board  of  Health 
to  remove  them. 

How,  our  Legislature  is  very  properly  cautious  of 
entrusting  the  Imperial  Executive  with  large  powers 
of  interference  in  local  matters.  This  distrust  has,  I 
believe,  been  pushed  too  far.  But  I certainly  concur  in 
the  soundness  of  the  principle,  that  the  business  of 
removing  nuisances  is  strictly  local ; and  that  what  the 
Legislature  has  to  do  with  it  is  to  provide  that  no  col- 
lection of  inhabited  houses,  whether  capital,  town,  or 
village,  be  without  the  power  of  doing  this,  and  of 
securing  the  necessary  conditions  of  healthy  existence 
in  the  way  of  habitation,  drainage,  supply  of  water, 
light,  and  air,  by  the  agency  of  some  local  authority — 
representative  if  possible.  Further,  if  it  be  practicable 
to  impose  penalties  on  that  authority  for  neglect  of  duty, 
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and  thus  to  enforce  its  execution,  this  also  should  he 
provided  for  by  the  legislature.*  And,  finally,  it  is  of 
primary  importance,  that  both  the  powers  given  to  Local 
Authorities  for  sanitary  action,  and  the  powers  of  appeal 
given  against  them  for  sanitary  inaction,  should  be  such 
as  can  be  set  in  motion  with  the  utmost  facility,  and  at 
the  least  possible  cost. 

At  present  the  law  does  not  attain  to  this.  The 
Nuisance  Removal  Act  of  last  session  is  an  attempt 
to  cover  the  country  with  local  authorities  for  the  re- 
moval of  certain  defined  classes  of  nuisance.  But  with 
the  indifference  and  ignorance  still  prevalent  on  the 
laws  of  health  and  disease,  it  remains  to  be  seen  how 
far  our  smaller  communities  are  in  a state  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  power  given  them  by  that  Act  for 
the  election  of  a Nuisances  Removal  Committee. 

The  Sanitary  Statutes  are  of  two  classes — general 
and  local.  This  distinction  is  practically  important. 
When  you  set  about  the  removal  of  a nuisance  by  aid  of 
the  law,  always  try  to  ascertain,  first,  whether  there  is 
a Local  Act  in  force  in  the  place.  Few  considerable 
towns  are  without  their  Local  Acts,  which,  as  a general 
rule,  confer  powers  for  paving,  lighting,  cleansing,  and 
otherwise  improving.  The  great  bulk  of  the  earliest  are 
of  the  time  of  George  the  Third,  amended  or  repealed 
by  subsequent  Acts,  obtained  at  a very  heavy  cost  to 

* Although  it  is  most  desirable  that  there  should  exist  the  means  of 
compelling  reluctant  local  authorities  to  do  their  full  duty  for  the 
suppression  of  nuisances,  and  for  the  sanitary  improvement  of  their 
districts,  yet  since  by  the  nature  of  the  case  they  are  entitled  to  act  to 
the  best  of  their  discretion,  it  becomes  moro  difficult  than  at  first 
appears,  to  find  an  unobjectionable  method  of  compulsion. 
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the  ratepayers  of  the  place.  They  are  framed  much  in 
the  same  way,  and  it  would  appear  as  if  their  draughts- 
men had  followed  each  other,  with  but  little  knowledge 
or  interest  in  the  subject  of  their  work.  None  of  the 
older  of  these  Acts  is  anything  like  complete  in  its  powers. 
Since  1847,  however,  there  is  a marked  improvement, 
owing  to  the  Town  Improvement  Clauses  Act  passed 
in  that  year.  This  is  what  is  called  a ‘ Consolidation 
Act,’  i.  e.  an  Act  whose  clauses,  or  part  of  them,  can  be 
incorporated  in  Local  Acts,  by  reference  to  the  parts 
so  incorporated.  Such  Acts  were  passed  in  the  same  year 
also  for  Gas  and  Water  Works,  for  Cemeteries,  for  the 
Police  of  Towns,  for  Markets  and  Fairs,  and  other  pur- 
poses, not  so  nearly  connected  with  the  subject  of  this 
Lecture.  The  introduction  of  some  of  these  clauses  is 
compulsory  in  certain  classes  of  Acts ; but,  unluckily, 
this  compulsion  has  not  been  resorted  to  in  respect  of 
Town  Improvement  Acts,  which,  in  their  sanitary  pro- 
visions at  least,  may  still  be  framed  very  much  at  the 
caprice  of  the  draughtsman,  or  the  will  of  his  local  legal 
adviser. 

But  when  the  Town  Improvement  Clauses  Act  is 
incorporated  as  a whole  with  a Local  Act,  the  Com- 
missioners, who  are  the  governing  authority,  have 
powers  such  as,  if  well  exercised,  should  enable  them 
to  pave,  cleanse,  and  drain  their  town  ; to  enforce  in 
houses  the  conditions  of  healthy  inhabitancy,  in  respect 
of  cleanliness,  light,  and  air ; to  provide  public  baths 
and  washhouses,  to  deal  with  offensive  and  noxious 
trades,  and  to  repress  the  nuisance  arising  from  smoke 
and  other  similar  sources. 
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Unfortunately,  it  often  happens  that  when  a town  is 
particularly  exposed  to  some  one  evil  for  which  this  Act 
provides  a penalty  as  a remedy,  the  authors  of  that  evil 
are  influential  enough  to  get  excluded  from  the  Local 
Act  the  clause  particularly  affecting  their  own  branch 
of  industry.  By  this  and  similar  causes  the  Towns 
Improvement  Act  practically  becomes  mutilated.  And 
we  have  still  to  wait  for  an  Act  containing  the  sanitary 
provisions  which  the  Legislature  is  willing  to  recognise 
as  indispensable — as  essential  to  the  true  idea  of  a town. 

It  should  be  your  business,  then,  to  ascertain  whether 
there  is  a Local  Act  in  force,  and  what  its  provisions  are. 
This  will  not  be  difficult.  The  Improvement  Com- 
missioners, if  there  be  such  a body,  have  an  office  and 
an  officer,  and  their  Act  may  be  examined  there,  and 
with  his  help. 

In  London,  however,  up  to  the  present  year,  such  an 
inquiiy  was  one  not  to  be  undertaken  unless  by  persons 
with  plenty  of  time  on  their  hands,  with  great  powers 
of  research,  and  an  ardour  that  scorned  difficulties. 

As  appeared  last  session,  there  existed  in  the  metro- 
polis not  fewer  than  226  of  these  Local  Acts,  conferring 
different  powers. 

I cannot  spend  time  in  picking  out  from  this  chaos  of 
local  jurisdiction  illustrations  of  the  absurdity,  mis- 
chievousness, and  expense  to  which  the  unchecked 
principle  of  ‘ localization  ’ has  led  in  London. 

Had  no  order  passed  into  this  chaos,  I should  have 
felt,  as  respects  the  metropolis,  the  aim  of  this  Lecture 
to  be  unattainable.  But  by  the  Act  for  the  better 
Local  Management  of  the  Metropolis,  passed  last 

it 
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session,  Sir  B.  Hall  has,  for  the  first  time,  given 
uniformity  ancl  something  like  completeness  to  the 
Local  Law  under  which  the  Londoner  lives  and  pays 
rates. 

That  Act  places  the  largest  parishes  of  the  metropolis 
under  vestries,  elected  by  wards,  and  groups  the  smaller 
parishes  into  districts,  for  the  election  of  District 
Boards. 

All  these  Vestries  and  District  Boards  will  possess 
the  same  powers,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  governing 
bodies.  These  powers  are  large.  They  include  sewer- 
age (except  main  sewerage,  which  we  shall  come  to 
presently),  drainage,  paving,  some  control  over  houses, 
scavenging,  street  improvement,  cleansing,  and  water- 
ing. The  appointment  of  Inspectors  of  Nuisances  and 
Officers  of  Health  is  compulsory  on  these  boards. 

With  these  Vestries  and  District  Boards  is  combined 
a central  and  higher  authority — the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  .Works,  composed  of  32  members,  three  elected  by 
the  Corporation  of  the  City,  and  the  rest  by  the  Vestries 
and  District  Boards. 

This  Central  Board  will  replace  the  present  Metropo- 
litan Sewers  Commission  in  its  control  of  the  main 
sewerage,  the  improvement  of  thoroughfares,  and  the 
draining  and  numbering  of  streets  and  houses. 

The  powers  of  these  bodies  will  be  in  exercise  by  the 
end  of  this  year,  and  by  that  time  the  difficulty  will  be 
at  an  end,  which  now  so  hampers  the  adviser  or  pro- 
moter of  sanitary  improvement  in  the  Metropolis — 
I mean  the  difficulty  of  knowing  in  what  hands  local 
authority  resides,  and  how  far  it  reaches.  All  that  will 
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now  be  necessary  will  be  to  ascertain  whether  the  dis- 
trict of  your  labours  be  under  a Board  or  Vestry,  and  to 
refer  the  sufferers  to  that  body.  The  Act  itself  will 
inform  you  as  to  the  details  of  their  powers. 

If  the  scene  of  labour  be  out  of  London,  the  adviser 
should  be  informed  whether  or  not  the  Public  Health 
Act  * be  in  force  in  the  place.  Opportunities  may  arise 
for  spreading  information  as  to  the  powers  of  this  Act, 
and  of  promoting  its  introduction.  The  Act  was  passed 
in  1848,  and  aims  at  vesting  in  the  Local  Boards,  to  be 
elected  when  it  is  in  force,  all  the  powers  necessary  for 
effective  town  government  in  sanitary  matters,  such  as 
the  appointment  of  an  inspector  and  officer  of  health, 
the  preparation  of  plans  and  surveys,  main  sewerage, 
house  drainage,  water  supply,  lighting,  paving,  street 
cleansing,  and  improvement,  control  over  the  con- 
struction of  houses  in  respect  of  drainage,  the  regula- 
tion of  slaughter-houses,  the  power  of  preventing  or 
regulating  noxious  or  offensive  trades,  and  of  seizing 
unwholesome  meat,  and  the  provision  of  public  recrea- 
tion grounds. 

For  these  purposes,  it  authorizes  the  Local  Board  to 
rate  and  to  borrow  on  mortgage  of  rates,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  General  Board  of  Health. 

This  Act,  which  is  at  present  in  force  in  upwards  of  200 
towns,  is  applied  on  petition  of  not  less  than  one-tenth 
of  the  rated  inhabitants  of  a place,  which  tenth  must,  how- 
ever, be  more  than  thirty  in  number.  Forms  of  such  peti- 
tions are  supplied  on  application  to  the  General  Board  of 
Health,  constituted  by  this  Act.  On  receipt  of  such 

* 11  & 12  Viet.  c.  G3. 
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petitions,  the  General  Board  are  authorized  to  send 
down  an  inspector  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  and 
reporting  to  the  Board  on  the  condition  of  the  district, 
in  respect  of  the  matters  already  referred  to.  On  his 
report,  the  General  Board  may  draw  up  a Provisional 
Order,  applying  the  Public  Health  Act  to  the  place. 
If  there  be  Local  Acts  already  in  force  on  the  same 
subjects,  or  if  the  boundaries  adopted  by  the  General 
Board  are  not  the  same  as  those  of  the  place  petitioning, 
this  Provisional  Order  must  be  confirmed  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  If  there  be  no  such  Local  Acts,  and  no 
such  alteration  of  boundaries,  the  Provisional  Order  is 
confirmed  by  Order  in  Council. 

The  General  Board  may  also  direct  inquiry,  with  a 
view  to  the  application  of  the  Act,  wherever  the  mortality 
appears,  in  the  last  seven  years’  returns  of  the  Registrar- 
General,  to  exceed  an  average  of  twenty-three  in  a 
thousand ; such  a mortality  having  been  considered  by 
'the  Legislature  to  indicate  the  degree  of  unhealthiness 
at  which  local  wishes  and  opinions  might  be  disregarded. 
In  this  case  the  Provisional  Order  must  be  confirmed  by 
Act  of  Parliament.  The  50th  section  of  this  Act  was 
framed  with  a view  to  meet  the  wants  of  small  commu- 
nities ; but  I am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  put  in 
operation. 

That  section  provides,  1 That  if  it  shall  appear  to  a 
c majority  of  not  less  than  three-fifths  of  the  rated  inha- 
‘ bitants  of  any  parish  or  place  containing  less  than 
‘ two  thousand  inhabitants  on  the  then  last  Census,  in 
‘ which  this  Act  shall  not  have  been  applied  by  Order 
‘ in  Council  or  Provisional  Order  as  aforesaid,  assembled 
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‘ at  a Public  Meeting  to  be  called  as  is  hereinafter 
‘ provided,  that  it  would  contribute  to  the  health  and 
‘ convenience  of  the  inhabitants  that  any  pond,  pool, 

‘ open  ditch,  sewer,  drain,  or  place  containing  or  used 
‘ for  the  collection  of  any  drainage,  filth,  water,  matter, 
‘ or  thing  of  an  offensive  nature,  or  likely  to  be  preju- 
‘ dicial  to  health,  should  be  drained,  cleansed,  covered, 
‘ or  filled  up,  or  that  a Sewer  should  be  made  or  im- 
‘ proved,  a well  dug,  or  a pump  provided,  for  the  public 
‘ use  of  the  inhabitants,  the  Churchwardens  and  Over- 
‘ seers  of  such  parish  or  place  shall  procure  a Plan  and 
‘ an  Estimate  of  the  Cost  of  executing  such  works,  or 
‘ any  of  them,  and  shall  lay  the  same  before  another 
‘ Public  Meeting  of  such  rated  Inhabitants,  to  be  called 
1 as  is  hereinafter  provided ; and  if  the  same  shall  be 
‘ approved  and  sanctioned  by  a majority  of  the  rated 
‘ inhabitants,  assembled  at  such  last-mentioned  Meeting, 
£ such  Churchwardens  and  Overseers  shall  cause  the 
1 works  in  respect  of  which  such  estimate  shall  have 
‘ been  made  and  sanctioned  as  aforesaid  to  be  executed, 
‘ and  shall  pay  the  cost  thereof  out  of  the  Poor  Rates  of 
‘ such  parish  or  place : Provided  always,  that  Notice  of 
‘ every  such  Meeting  shall  be  given  by  such  Church- 
‘ wardens  and  Overseers  as  is  by  this  Act  directed  to  be 
‘ given  by  Superintending  Inspectors,  before  proceeding 
1 upon  inquiries  previously  to  the  application  of  this 
£ Act,  and  every  such  Notice  shall  also  contain  a State- 
£ ment  of  the  Works  proposed  or  intended  to  be  sub- 
£ mitted  for  consideration  and  approval.’ 

The  Acts  * for  the  regulation  of  common  lodging- 
* 14  and  15  Viet.  cap.  28.  Amended  by  16  and  17  Viet.  cap.  41. 
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houses  have  had  very  important  consequences  in  eradi- 
cating from  these  places  the  diseases  of  which  they 
were  once  the  great  nests,  and  in  introducing  cleanli- 
ness and  decency,  in  place  of  filth  and  brutalizing  pig- 
gishness. 

By  these  Acts  most  local  authorities  are  appointed, 
by  whom  common  lodging-houses  are  to  be  registered, 
and  inspected,  and  compliance  with  certain  conditions 
of  health  and  decency  enforced  by  penalty. 

In  London,  the  Metropolitan  Police  Commissioners 
are  the  authority  for  the  execution  of  this  Act,  and  it  is 
wonderful  what  has  been  done  by  them  for  the  improve- 
ment of  this  once  hideous  class  of  dwellings.  Difficulties, 
however,  are  still  found,  in  bringing  under  the  operation 
of  the  Act  houses  which,  with  all  the  worst  features  of 
common  lodging-houses,  yet  cannot  be  said  to  come 
within  any  legal  definition  of  that  expression  that  can  be 
devised.  Such  are  the  houses  inhabited,  in  London  and 
elsewhere,  by  the  lowest  class  of  Irish,  where  the  occu- 
pants often  are  or  pretend  to  be  connected  by  relationship? 
and  are  tenants  on  weekly  or  monthly  rents,  and  not 
nightly  lodgers.  Until  the  law  is  made  to  reach  these 
cases,  it  will  fail  in  accomplishing  its  work  where  most 
needed.  At  present  it  operates  mainly  for  the  benefit  of 
tramps  and  outcasts,  while  its  securities  are  really  needed 
by  the  industrious  poor.  I agree  with  Mr.  Simon  * in 
his  remark — 

c In  addition  to  the  ordinary  powers — given,  for 
‘ instance,  in  the  Public  Health  or  City  Sewers  Act, 

‘ for  abating  accumulated  nuisances  and  for  enforcing 
* Preface  already  quoted,  p.  xv.  note. 
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‘ wholesome  constructional  arrangements — a principal 
‘ requirement  of  all  bodies  having  jurisdiction  for  the 
1 public  health  is,  that  there  should  be  vested  in  them 
‘ some  authority,  enabling  them  to  regulate,  in  the  spirit 
‘ of  the  Common  Lodging  House  Act,  all  houses  which 
1 are  liable  to  be  thronged  by  a dangerous  excess  of  low 
1 'population.  Almost  invariably  such  houses  are  of  the 
‘ class  technically  known  as  “ tenement-houses,”  i.  e. 
1 houses  divided  into  several  tenements  or  holdings ; 
‘ whereof  each — though  very  often  consisting  but  of 
‘ a single  small  room — receives  its  inmates  without  any 
‘ available  restriction  as  to  their  sex  or  number,  and 
‘ without  regard  to  the  accommodation  requisite  for 
‘ cleanliness,  decency,  and  health.  The  inhabitants  of 
‘ such  houses,  especially  where  of  the  lower  order  of 
‘ Irish,  constantly  lapse  into  the  most  brutal  filthiness  of 
£ habits,  and  live  in  almost  incredible  conditions  of  dirt, 

4 over-crowding,  and  disease.  Powers  for  dealing  with 
‘ these  evils  might  be  given  to  Local  Boards  of  Health, 

‘ most  usefully,  I think,  in  some  such  forms  as  the  follow- 
‘ ing : 1)  that — in  respect  of  any  house  occupied  by  more 
‘ than  one  family,  if  it  be  situate  in  any  court,  alley,  or 
‘ other  place  having  no  carriage-way,  and  be  not  assessed 

4 to  the  poor-rate  at  a higher  rental  than  £ per 

4 annum ; or  if  in  it  any  occupied  holding  consist  of 
£ only  one  room,  provided  the  rent  of  such  room  do  not 

£ exceed  the  sum  of shillings  per  week,  or  if  in  it 

£ there  reside,  or  within  three  months  previous  have 
* resided,  any  person  receiving  parochial  relief,  medi- 
£ cally  or  otherwise ; on  the  certificate  of  a duly 
4 authorized  medical  officer,  that  any  such  house,  or 
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‘ part  thereof,  is  habitually  in  a filthy  condition,  or  that 
‘ from  over-crowding  or  defective  ventilation  the  health 
‘ of  its  inmates  is  endangered,  or  that  there  has  pre- 
c vailed  in  it  undue  sickness  or  mortality  of  an  epidemic 
‘ or  infectious  kind ; the  Local  Board  may  call  upon  its 
‘ owner  to  register  it  in  a book  kept  for  this  purpose ; 

‘ and  in  respect  of  all  houses  thus  registered,  the  Local 
‘ Board  may  make  rules  for  periodical  washing,  cleans- 
‘ ing,  and  limewhiting,  and  for  the  regular  removal  of 
‘ all  dust  or  refuse- matter,  may  fix  the  number  of  tene- 
‘ ments  into  which  it  shall  be  lawful  to  divide  any  such 
‘ house,  or  the  total  number  of  inmates  who  may  at  one 
‘ time  be  received  therein,  may  require  its  better  venti- 
‘ lation  by  the  construction  of  additional  windows  or 
‘ louvres,  and  may  from  time  to  time  make  such  other 
‘ regulations  and  orders  as  they  shall  judge  necessary 
‘ for  the  maintenance  of  health  and  decency ; and  may 
‘ recover  from  the  owner  or  lessee  of  any  such  house 
‘ penalties  for  neglect  of  any  legal  requisitions,  rules, 
1 and  orders,  as  aforesaid : 2)  that — on  the  certificate 
‘ of  a duly  authorized  medical  officer,  that  the  condition 
‘ of  any  house  or  room  is  such  as  to  render  probable  the 
‘ rise  or  the  spread  of  infectious  and  dangerous  disease 
‘ among  its  inmates,  the  Local  Board  may  cause  the 
‘ owner  or  lessee  of  such  house  to  be  summoned  before 
‘ a magistrate ; who,  after  due  hearing,  or  in  default  of 
‘ the  owner’s  or  lessee’s  appearance,  may  order  the 
‘ house,  or  any  part  of  it,  to  be  evacuated  of  all  tenants 
1 within  such  time  as  he  shall  judge  fit,  and  not  again 
4 to  be  tenanted  till  after  licence  from  the  Local  Board 
< given  on  the  certificate  of  their  medical  officer  that  its 
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‘ causes  of  unliealtliiness  are  abated ; and  the  magistrate 
‘ may  enforce  penalties  for  non-compliance  with  his 
‘ order,  as  aforesaid : 3)  that— after  an  Order  in  Council 
‘ bringing  into  action  the  extraordinary  clauses  * of  the 
‘ Nuisances  Removal  Act,  the  Local  Board,  on  receiving 
‘ the  certificate  of  their  medical  officer  that  any  house, 

‘ or  part  of  house,  is  in  such  condition  as  to  be  im- 
1 minently  dangerous  to  the  lives  of  its  inmates  in 
* respect  of  the  prevailing  epidemic,  or  any  similar 
‘ disease,  may  issue  a peremptory  order  for  its  evacua- 
‘ tion,  and  may  recover,  from  the  owner  or  lessee  to 
‘ whom  such  order  is  addressed,  penalties  for  every  day 
‘ during  which,  or  part  of  which,  after  such  order,  the 
‘ house,  or  any  part  thereof,  continues  to  be  tenanted ; 
‘ nor,  under  like  penalties,  shall  it  be  lawful,  except 
‘ after  written  licence  from  the  Local  Board,  given  as 
‘ aforesaid,  to  allow  such  house  to  be  re-occupied.’ 

One  of  the  most  crying  sanitary  miseries  of  the  Metro- 
polis arises  from  the  defective  water  supply,  especially 
to  the  poorer  class  of  houses.  It  may  be  useful  to  point 
out  that  the  Act  of  1852,f  among  other  provisions  for 
the  improvement  of  the  water  supply  of  London,  enacts 
that  where  it  appears  to  the  Churchwardens  and  Over- 
seers of  any  parish  that  a supply  of  water  can  be  fur- 
nished to  any  houses  by  any  Company,  at  a cost  of  not 
more  than  threepence  a week  (conformably  with  the 
scale  of  charges  authorized  by  the  Company’s  Act)  they 
may  compel  the  supply,  or,  in  default,  supply  it  tliem- 

These  clauses  now  exist  in  a separate  Act  of  Parliament;  the 
Diseases  Prevention  Act,  1855. 
t 15  & 16  Viet.  cap.  84,  s.  27. 
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selves  and  charge  the  owner  with  the  cost.  By  the 
same  Act,  also,  (sec.  9)  a complaint  of  quality  or  quantity 
of  water  may  he  made  to  the  Board  of  Trade;  and 
on  the  memorial  of  not  less  than  twenty  householders 
supplied  with  such  water,  that  Board  may  direct  inves- 
tigation to  he  made,  and  may  require  the  Company  to 
remove  any  existing  cause  of  complaint. 

I have  already  referred  to  the  Nuisances  Removal 
Act  of  last  session. 

The  most  compendious  account  of  its  provisions  is 
that  given  in  the  following  Notification  of  the  General 
Board  of  Health  : — 

£ The  General  Board  of  Health,  being  required  to 
£ furnish  information  for  the  removal  of  nuisances  and 
‘ preventable  causes  of  disease,  desires  to  call  attention 
£ to  the  provisions  of  the  Nuisances  Removal  Act,  1855, 

£ (18  & 19  Viet.  cap.  121,)  which  has  superseded  the 
£ previous  Acts  on  the  same  subject  in  England : — 

£ 1.  Any  premises  in  such  a state  as  to  he  a nuisance 
£ or  injurious  to  health  may  he  ordered  by  two  Justices 
£ in  Petty  Sessions  or  by  a Stipendiary  Magistrate  to 
£ he  made  safe  and  habitable,  to  be  paved,  cleansed, 

£ whitewashed,  disinfected  or  purified,  and  sufficient  privy 
£ accommodation,  means  of  drainage  and  ventilation,  to 
‘ be  provided  ; and  while  any  house  or  building  is  ren- 
£ dered  by  a nuisance  unfit  for  human  habitation,  in  the 
£ opinion  of  the  Justices,  the  using  of  it  for  that  purpose 
£ may  be  prohibited. 

£ 2.  Any  pool,  ditch,  gutter,  watercourse,  privy,  urinal, 

‘ cesspool,  drain,  or  ashpit  so  foul  as  to  be  a nuisance 
£ or  injurious  to  health,  may  be  ordered  to  be  drained, 
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‘ emptied,  cleansed,  filled  up,  amended,  or  removed,  and 
* a substitute  provided. 

‘3.  Any  animal  so  kept  as  to  be  a nuisance  or  inju- 
‘ rious  to  health  may  be  ordered  to  be  kept  in  a cleanly 
‘ and  wholesome  state,  and,  if  that  be  impossible,  the 
‘ animal  may  be  removed. 

‘ 4.  Any  accumulation  or  deposit  which  is  a nuisance 
£ or  injurious  to  health  may  be  ordered  to  be  carried 
e away. 

£ Notice  of  a nuisance  may  be  given  by  any  person 
‘ aggrieved  thereby,  or  by  any  of  the  following  persons : — 
1 the  Sanitary  Inspector  or  any  paid  officer  under  the 
£ said  local  authority,  two  or  more  inhabitant  house- 
£ holders  of  the  parish  or  place  to  which  the  notice 
£ relates,  the  relieving  officer  of  the  union  or  parish,  any 
£ constable  or  any  officer  of  the  constabulary  or  police 
£ force  of  the  district  or  place,  and,  in  case  the  pre- 
£ mises  be  a common  lodging-house,  any  person  ap- 
‘ pointed  for  the  inspection  of  common  lodging-houses. 

£ The  notice  is  to  be  given  to  one  of  the  Local 
£ Authorities  in  the  following  list,  and  if  more  than  one 
£ of  them  have  jurisdiction  in  the  place  where  the 
£ nuisance  arises  the  authority  first  mentioned  is  the 
£ one  to  which  notice  must  be  addressed : — 

£ 1.  Where  the  Public  Health  Act  is  in  force,  the 
£ Local  Board  of  Health. 

£ 2.  In  corporate  towns  (except  the  City  of  London, 

£ Oxford,  and  Cambridge),  the  Town  Council. 

£ 3.  In  the  City  of  London,  the  Commissioners  of 
£ Sewers ; and  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Improve- 
£ ment  Commissioners. 
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1 4.  Where  Local  Improvement  Acts  are  in  force, 
‘ the  Commissioners  or  Trustees  for  the  execution  of 
£ such  Acts. 

‘ 5.  The  Highway  Board,  if  there  he  one. 

! 6.  The  Nuisance  Removal  Committee,  which  ought 
‘ to  he  chosen  hy  the  vestry  under  the  Act  of  1855, 
‘ where  none  of  the  above-mentioned  authorities  exist. 

1 7.  The  Board  of  Inspectors  for  lighting  and  watch- 
‘ ing,  under  3 & 4 W.  4,  c.  90,  acting  with  the  Sur- 
£ veyors  of  Highways. 

£ 8.  Where  none  of  the  above-mentioned  are  to  he 
£ found,  the  Guardians  and  Overseers  of  the  Poor  and 
£ the  Surveyors  of  the  Highways  in  and  for  the  place. 

£ In  the  Metropolis  the  vestries  and  district  boards  to 
£ he  elected  under  the  Metropolis  Local  Management 
£ Act  will,  on  and  after  the  1st  January,  1856,  he  the 
£ authority  to  whom  notice  and  complaints  must  he 
1 addressed. 

£ The  local  authority  are  hound  to  appoint  or  join 
£ with  other  local  authorities  in  appointing  a Sanitary 
£ Inspector,  and  they  have  power  of  entry  into  the 
‘ premises  on  which  the  alleged  nuisance  is  situated  for 
£ themselves  or  their  officers,  and,  on  being  satisfied  that 
£ the  complaint  is  well  founded,  are  hound  to  bring  it 
£ before  a justice,  on  whose  summons  the  person  causing 
‘ the  nuisance , or,  if  he  cannot  he  found  or  ascertained, 

‘ the  owner  or  occupier  of  the  premises  where  it  exists, 

‘ will  be  summoned  before  two  justices,  hy  whom  the 
£ complaint  will  he  inquired  into,  and  an  order  made. 

£ Even  if  the  particular  nuisance  complained  of  have 
< been  removed  before  proceedings  are  taken,  the  Local 
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4 Authority,  if  they  have  reasons  for  believing  that  it  is 
‘ likely  to  recur,  may  summon  the  offender,  and  the 
‘ justices  may  in  such  a case  make  an  order  not  for 

* abatement  but  for  prohibition,  or  they  may  combine 
‘ an  order  for  abatement  with  an  order  for  prohibition, 

* and  direct  the  works  necessary  to  prevent  a recurrence 
‘ of  the  cause  of  complaint.  The  order  of  the  justices 

* may  extend  to  structural  works,  but  in  that  case  the 
‘ Act  gives  an  appeal  as  it  does  against  any  order  of 
‘ prohibition. 

‘ The  duty  and  cost  of  removing  the  nuisance  are 
‘ thrown  in  the  first  place  on  the  person  causing  it,  and, 
‘ if  he  cannot  be  found,  on  the  owner  or  occupier  in  the 
‘ next  place,  according  as  the  nuisance  is  one  caused 
‘ by  act  or  default  of  one  or  the  other. 

‘ It  is  obvious  that  there  are  nuisances  which  no 
‘ attention  on  an  occupier’s  part  can  prevent,  if  an  owner 
‘ have  not  provided  certain  appliances  ; and,  on  the  other 
‘ hand,  nuisances  for  the  prevention  of  which  the  utmost 
‘ care  or  forethought  of  an  owner  is  unavailing,  if  the 

* occupier  be  careless  or  perverse. 

1 When  neither  the  person  causing  the  nuisance,  the 
‘ owner,  nor  the  occupier  can  be  got  at,  the  duty  of 
‘ removing  the  nuisances  devolves  on  the  Local  Autho- 
‘ rity,  and  the  cost  must  be  defrayed  out  of  the  funds 
£ administered  by  them. 

‘ Any  person  not  obeying  an  order  for  abatement  of 
‘ a nuisance  is  liable  to  a penalty  of  not  more  than  ten 
‘ shillings  per  day  during  his  default ; and  any  person 
‘ knowingly  and  wilfully  acting  contrary  to  the  order  of 
prohibition  is  liable  to  a penalty  of  not  more  than 
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‘ twenty  shillings  per  day  during  such  contrary  action, 
‘ and  the  local  authority  may  themselves  remove  or 
£ abate  the  nuisance,  and  charge  the  cost  to  the  person 
£ on  whom  the  order  has  been  made. 

£ Meat,  vegetables,  flour,  &c.  exposed  for  sale,  or  in 
£ their  way  to,  or  in  the  course  of  being  slaughtered, 
£ dressed,  or  prepared  for  sale  or  use,  or  landed  from  any 
£ shop,  may  be  examined  by  the  Sanitary  Inspector,  and 
£ if  they  appear  to  him  unfit  for  human  food,  may  be 
‘ seized  and  brought  before  a justice,  who  may  make 
£ order  therein. 

£ The  local  authorities  may  direct  complaint  to  be 
£ made  before  justices  of  nuisances  arising  from  noxious 
£ trades  or  manufactures,  and  of  any  house  which  is  so 
£ overcrowded  by  inhabitants  consisting  of  more  than 
£ one  family  as  to  be  dangerous  or  prejudicial  to  their 
£ health. 

£ The  local  authority  may  lay  down  and  keep  in 
£ repair  a sewer  or  other  structure  along  the  course  of 
£ any  ditch,  gutter,  drain,  or  watercourse  used  or  partly 
£ used  for  the  conveyance  of  sewage,  and  may  assess 
£ parties  using  the  ditch  as  a means  of  sewerage  to  the 
£ expense  either  in  one  sum,  or  by  instalments,  or  an 
£ annual  payment. 

£ All  persons  allowing  gas  washing  to  flow  into  any 
‘ place  for  water  are  rendered  liable  to  heavy  penal- 
« ties.  The  local  authority  may  direct  any  proceed- 
£ ings  at  law  or  in  equity  in  cases  coming  within  the 
£ powers  of  this  Act. 

£ The  General  Board  would  strongly  urge  on  the 
‘ clergy,  employers  of  labour,  and  others  whose  avoca- 
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‘ tions  bring  them  into  contact  with  the  classes  of  the 
‘ population  most  exposed  to  sntfer  from  the  nuisances 
‘ to  which  this  Act  refers,  the  duty  of  informing  them- 
‘ selves  and  diffusing  information  as  to  the  provisions  of 
‘ the  Act,  and  of  doing  all  they  can  to  promote  the 
‘ election  of  committees  for  its  execution,  especially  in 
‘ rural  parishes.’ 

It  may  also  be  useful  to  introduce  here  the  Circular  sent 
to  persons  inquiring  of  the  General  Board  how  to  take 
proceedings  under  the  Act : — 

‘ General  Board  op  Health,  Whitehall. 

‘ Sir, 

‘ In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  instant,  I am 

* directed  by  the  President  of  the  General  Board  of 
‘ Health  to  recommend  you  to  give  notice  in  clear  and 
‘ concise  terms  of  the  nuisance  of  which  you  complain 

* to  the  Local  Authority  which  has  jurisdiction  in  the 

* parish  or  place  in  which  the  nuisance  exists,  under  the 
1 provisions  of  the  Nuisance  Kemoval  Act,  1855  (18  & 19 
‘ Viet.  cap.  121.) 

‘ It  will  be  the  duty  of  that  Local  Authority,  or  of  the 
‘ Committee  of  their  own  body  which  they  may  appoint, 

‘ to  ascertain,  by  the  inspection  of  their  Sanitary  In- 
‘ spector,  whether  the  nuisance  of  which  you  complain 
‘ exists,  and  can  be  removed  under  the  provisions  of  the 
1 Act;  and  they  have,  under  the  lltli  section  of  the 
‘ Act,  the  power  of  entry  for  themselves  or  any  of  their 

* officers  on  any  private  premises  in  which  they  or  their 
‘ officers  have  reasonable  grounds  for  believing  that  a 
‘ nuisance  exists. 
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‘ In  any  case  where  a nuisance  is  so  ascertained  by 
the  Local  Authority  to  exist,  or  where  the  nuisance  in 
‘ their  opinion  did  exist  at  the  time  when  the  notice  was 
‘ given,  and  (although  the  actual  nuisance  complained  of 
‘ may  have  since  been  removed  or  discontinued)  is  in 
‘ their  opinion  likely  to  recur  or  to  be  repeated  on  the 
‘ same  premises,  they  must  cause  complaint  thereof  to 
‘ be  made  before  a magistrate ; and  such  magistrate 
‘ shall  thereupon  issue  a summons  requiring  the  person 
‘ by  whose  act,  default,  permission,  or  sufferance  the 
‘ nuisance  arises  or  continues,  or  if  such  person  cannot 
‘ be  found  or  ascertained,  the  owner  or  occupier  of  the 
‘ premises  on  which  the  nuisance  arises,  to  appear  be- 
1 fore  any  two  justices,  in  petty  sessions  assembled  at 
‘ their  usual  place  of  meeting,  who  shall  proceed  to 
‘ inquire  into  the  said  complaint ; and  if  it  be  proved  to 
‘ their  satisfaction  that  the  nuisance  exists,  or  did  exist 
‘ at  the  time  when  the  notice  was  given,  or,  if  removed 
‘ or  discontinued  since  the  notice  was  given,  that  it  is 
‘ likely  to  recur  or  to  be  repeated,  the  justices  shall  make 
‘ an  order  in  writing  under  their  hands  and  seals  on 
‘ such  person,  owner,  or  occupier,  for  the  abatement  or 
‘ discontinuance  and  prohibition  of  the  nuisance  as 
‘ hereinafter  mentioned,  and  shall  also  make  an  order 
c for  the  payment  of  all  costs  incurred  up  to  the  time  of 
‘ hearing  or  making  the  order  for  abatement  or  discon- 
1 tinuance  or  prohibition  of  the  nuisance. 

‘ By  their  order  the  justices  may  require  the  abate- 
‘ ment  of  any  of  the  nuisances  noticed  in  the  13th 
‘ section ; and  they  may  further  issue  a prohibitive 
* order  against  any  recurrence  of  such  nuisance. 
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‘ Any  person  not  obeying  the  said  order  for  abate- 
1 ment  will,  if  lie  fail  to  satisfy  the  justices  that  he  has 
‘ used  all  due  diligence  to  carry  out  such  order,  be 
‘ liable  for  every  offence  to  a penalty  of  not  more 
‘ than  ten  shillings  per  day  during  his  default ; and  any 
* person  knowingly  and  wilfully  acting  contrary  to  any 
1 such  order  of  prohibition  will  be  liable  for  every 
‘ offence  to  a penalty  not  exceeding  twenty  shillings 
‘ per  day  during  such  contrary  action.  The  local 
‘ authority  may,  under  the  powers  of  entry  given  by 
1 the  Act,  enter  the  premises  to  which  the  order  relates, 
‘ and  remove  or  abate  the  nuisance  condemned  or  pro- 
‘ hibited,  and  do  whatever  may  be  necessary  in  execu- 
‘ tion  of  such  order,  and  charge  the  cost  to  the  person 
‘ on  whom  the  order  is  made,  as  provided  in  the 
‘ Act. 

£ As  you  may  have  some  doubt  as  to  the  local 
‘ authority  to  which  you  should  give  notice,  I am 
£ directed  to  enumerate  the  bodies  which  are  empowered 
£ to  execute  the  Act.  If  more  than  one  of  the  bodies 
£ named  in  the  following  list  have  jurisdiction  in  the 
£ place  where  the  nuisance  exists,  the  first-mentioned  is 
£ the  one  to  which  notice  must  be  addressed : — 

£ 1.  Where  the  Public  Health  Act  is  in  force,  the 
Local  Board  of  Health. 

‘ 2.  In  corporate  towns  (except  the  City  of  London, 

£ Oxford,  and  Cambridge),  the  Town  Council. 

£ 3.  In  the  City  of  London,  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers ; and  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Improve-* 
£ ment  Commissioners. 

£ 4.  Where  Local  Improvement  Acts  are  in  force,  the 
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£ Commissioners  or  Trustees  for  the  execution  of  such 
e Acts. 

4 5.  The  Highway  Board,  if  there  be  one. 

e 6.  The  Nuisance  Removal  Committee,  which  ought 
‘ to  be  chosen  by  the  vestry  under  the  Act  of  1855, 
4 where  none  of  the  above-mentioned  authorities  exist. 

4 7.  The  Board  of  Inspectors  for  lighting  and  watch- 
4 ing,  under  3 & 4 W.  4,  c.  90,  acting  with  the  Sur- 
4 veyors  of  Highways. 

4 8.  Where  none  of  the  above-mentioned  are  to  be 
4 found,  the  Guardians  and  Overseers  of  the  Poor  and 
4 the  Surveyors  of  the  Highways  in  and  for  the  place. 

4 In  the  last  case  I am  to  point  out  that  the  word 
4 44  Place,”  as  interpreted  in  the  Act,  does  not  include 
4 “Union.”*  The  local  authority  consists  therefore  in 

* This  is  a point  on  which  the  General  Board  have  found  such 
widely-spread  misapprehension  that  they  have  issued  the  following 
circular  letter : — 

‘ The  General  Board  of  Health, 

, gIR)  ‘ Whitehall,  August  1855. 

‘ I am  directed  by  the  President  of  the  General  Board  of  Health  to 
‘ forward  to  you  copies  of  a notification  issued  by  this  Board  with  refe- 
‘ rence  to  the  provisions  of  the  Nuisances  Removal  Act,  1855. 

‘ Under  the  Nuisances  Removal  and  Diseases  Prevention  Acts  of 
‘ 1848  and  1849,  the  duty  of  taking  proceedings  for  the  summary 
‘ removal  of  nuisances  was  thrown  on  Boards  of  Guardians  concurrently 
‘ with  the  other  local  authorities  enumerated  in  the  1st  section  of  the 
‘ Act  of  1848. 

‘ By  the  3d  section  of  the  Act  of  1855,  this  duty  only  devolves  on 
‘ guardians  in  cases  where  there  is  neither  a Local  Board  of  Health, 
‘ a Town  Council,  a body  of  Improvement  Commissioners,  a Highway 
‘ Board,  a Nuisances  Removal  Committee  elected  by  the  vestry,  nor  a 
‘ Board  of  Inspectors  under  the  General  Watching  and  Lighting  Act; 
‘ and  in  such  a case  the  duty  is  by  the  Act  limited  to  the  parish,  (as 
‘ explained  in  the  Interpretation  Clause,)  instead  of  the  union,  being 
< thrown,  not  on  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Union,  but  on  the 
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‘ this  case  of  the  guardians  in  and  for  the  parish  (or  other 
‘ parochial  division  for  which  guardians  may  he  elected), 

£ with  the  Overseers  and  Surveyors  of  Highways. 

1 In  the  Metropolis  the  vestries  and  district  hoards  to 
£ he  elected  under  the  Metropolis  Local  Management 
£ Act  will,  on  and  after  the  1st  January  1856,  he  the 
£ authority  to  whom  notice  and  complaints  must  he 
£ addressed. 

‘ Tom  notice  must  he  given  to  the  committee  ap- 
£ pointed  hy  the  local  authority  to  receive  notices,  or 
£ may  he  brought  in  any  way  you  think  proper  to  the 
£ attention  of  the  local  authority. 

£ I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

£ T.  Taylor,  Secretary.’ 

‘ Guardians  and  Overseers  of  the  Poor  (together  with  the  Surveyor  of 
‘ the  Highways)  in  and  for  the  place  which  (as  defined  by  the  Inter- 
‘ pretation  Clause)  does  not  include  a union. 

‘ I am  to  request  that  you  will  call  the  attention  of  your  Board  of 
‘ Guardians  to  this  provision  of  the  Act. 

‘ Individual  guardians  will  become  local  authorities  for  their  re- 
‘ spective  parishes  in  conjunction  with  the  Overseers  and  Surveyors  of 
‘ the  Highways  only  when  no  other  of  the  bodies  enumerated  in  the 
‘ 3d  section  exists  or  is  elected. 

‘ But  it  is  most  desirable  that  vestries  should  elect,  under  the 
‘ authority  vested  in  them  for  this  purpose  by  the  3d  section,  Nuisance 
‘ Removal  Committees;  and  the  President  hopes  that  this  power  will 
‘ be  very  largely  exercised  when  it  is  generally  known  that  such  a 
‘ power  is  conferred  by  this  Act. 

‘ The  Guardians  may  aid  most  effectually  in  diffusing  the  knowledge 
‘ of  this  provision  of  the  measure,  and  in  promoting  the  election  of 
‘ committees  in  their  respective  parishes.  I am  to  request  that  you 
* have  the  kindness,  as  chairman,  to  urge  this  matter  on  the 
‘ attention  of  the  members  of  your  Board. 

‘ I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

‘ T.  Taylor,  Secrotary. 

‘ The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians: 

S 2 
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This  Act  is  of  general  and  permanent  operation. 
But  on  evidence  of  epidemic  or  contagious  disease  being 
present  or  imminent,  the  Act  for  the  better  Prevention 
of  Diseases*  comes  into  force,  by  operation  of  an  Order 
in  Council.  When  this  has  issued,  the  General  Board 
of  Health  are  empowered  to  issue  Regulations  and 
Directions  for  the  speedy  interment  of  the  dead,  for  house 
to  house  visitation,  and  for  the  dispensing  of  medicines, 
guarding  against  the  spread  of  disease,  and  affording  to 
persons  afflicted  by  or  threatened  with  disease  such 
medical  aid  and  such  accommodation  as  may  be 
required. 

I have  now  enumerated  the  Acts  on  which  it  is  most 
practically  important  that  persons  engaging  in  visiting, 
aiding,  and  advising  the  poor  should  inform  themselves. 
Before  concluding  this  paper,  I wish  to  direct  attention 
to  two  Actsf  for  ‘ facilitating  the  erection  of  houses  for 
the  labouring  class.’  By  adopting  the  first  of  these 
Acts,  a Town  Council,  a Local  Board  of  Health,  a Board 
of  Elected  Improvement  Commissioners  (or  of  Improve- 
ment Commissioners  not  elected,  if  they  obtain  the 
ratepayers’  consent),  or  any  parish  of  ten  thousand  in- 
habitants (with  the  approval  of  the  Home  Secretary), 
may  out  of  their  rates  provide  lodging-houses  for  the 
labouring  class,  or  convert  existing  buildings  into  such 
lodging-houses,  and  enter  into  all  contracts  for  that 
purpose. 

By  the  second  of  these  Acts — the  operations  of  which 
will  be  much  facilitated  by  the  Limited  Liability  Act 

* 18  & 19  Viet.  cap.  116. 

f 14  & 15  Viet.  cap.  34,  and  18  k 19  Viet.  cap.  132. 
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of  tlie  same  session — any  number  of  persons,  not  less 
than  six,  may  form  a Company  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding dwellings  for  the  labouring  class — and  are  in- 
vested with  facilities  for  that  purpose,  which,  until  this 
Act  was  passed,  would  have  required  the  costly  ma- 
chinery of  a Charter. 

To  these  Acts — and  especially  to  the  second — I would 
earnestly  urge  the  attention  of  those  who  may  be  looking 
to  see  in  what  way  they  can  best  give  time,  labour,  or 
capital,  to  the  lessening  of  human  suffering,  the  helping 
out  of  efforts  at  self-advancement,  and  the  lifting  up  of 
the  degraded. 

And,  with  my  reference  to  these  Acts,  I close  a paper, 
the  strictly  practical  intention  of  which  will,  I trust* 
excuse  its  dryness  and  nakedness. 
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LECTURE  XI. 

WORKHOUSE  VISITING. 

BY  THE  REV.  J.  S.  BREWER 

The  last  twelve  months  have  added  much  to  our  ex- 
perience as  a nation,  and  developed  labour  and  talent  in 
ways  untried  before.  Not  the  least  striking  of  these  are 
the  functions  which  appear  to  have  devolved  upon  the 
ladies  of  this  country  by  a kind  of  common  consent. 
The  hospital  labours  of  Miss  Nightingale  and  her  asso- 
ciates at  Scutari  do  not  begin  and  end  with  her  alone ; 
they  are  in  a measure  the  common  property  of  all  the 
women  of  England.  Should  this  country  be  engaged 
in  any  future  wars,  a staff  of  ladies  to  attend  the  sick 
will  be  considered  as  indispensable,  not  by  the  autho- 
rities at  home,  but  by  the  soldier  himself,  as  officers  in 
the  field.  Extravagant  as  the  assertion  may  appear, 
as  new  a region  has  been  laid  open  to  female  labour  in 
the  cause  of  humanity  by  Miss  Nightingale,  as  if  she 
had  discovered  some  terra  incognita , and  with  results, 
I believe,  that  are  scarcely  less  important  to  her  own 
sex  than  to  ours.  Long  since,  the  parochial  clergyman 
has  found  that  the  support  and  assistance  of  the  ladies  of 
his  parish  were  indispensable  for  the  sanitary,  or  social, 
or  educational  improvement  of  his  people.  Without  their 
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aid,  lie  fights  single-handed  against  evil ; his  work  can 
only  he  half  done,  if  done  at  all.  There  is  no  fear, 
therefore,  that  the  poor,  either  in  our  parishes  or  hospi- 
tals, null  he  overlooked;  hut  there  is,  I think,  much 
reason  to  fear  that  large  classes  of  the  poor,  requiring 
more  than  any  other  the  ministration  of  ladies,  will 
still  continue  to  he  forgotten,  as  they  have  been — I 
mean  the  workhouse  poor — partly  because  they  are 
thrust  out  of  sight,  partly  because  the  attention  of  ladies 
has  never  been  directed  to  their  condition. 

I think,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Maurice  has  done  wisely 
in  desiring  that  this  subject  should  be  brought  distinctly 
before  you,  though  I could  have  wished  that  the  task 
had  been  entrusted  to  abler  hands.  From  some  years’ 
experience  as  a chaplain  in  a large  metropolitan  work- 
house,  I am  fully  convinced  that  not  only  workhouses 
do  most  urgently  require  the  good  offices  of  gentle- 
women, but  that  they  offer  advantages  for  female  mini- 
stration of  every  kind,  and  for  every  sort  of  talent  found 
in  women,  far  beyond  what  might  be  expected.  Whilst 
to  young  ladies,  and  to  all  who  from  great  sensitiveness 
are  anxious  to  become  acquainted  with  the  poor,  and  to 
minister  among  them,  without  knowing  how  to  proceed, 
the  workhouse  offers  exactly  the  opportunities  required. 

I will,  with  your  leave,  state  the  reasons  why.  Paro- 
chial house-visiting  in  large  towns  is  open  to  certain 
objections,  chiefly  from  the  wretchedness  of  the  locali- 
ties in  which  the  poor  are  congregated,  then  in  the 
mixed  nature  of  the  inmates  of  the  house,  especially  in 
neighbourhoods  where  the  rooms  arc  let  out,  in  lodgings, 
to  either  sex  indiscriminately.  Where  these  objections 
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do  not  exist,  ladies  find  a difficulty  in  so  timing  their 
visits,  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  business  or  other 
employments  of  the  occupants.  Last  of  all,  there  is 
always  in  sensitive  minds  a lurking  fear  of  intrusion. 
An  hospital,  indeed,  is  not  open  to  these  objections ; 
but  besides  peculiar  difficulties  of  its  own,  which  must 
shut  an  hospital  to  younger  ladies,  the  inmates  of  our 
hospitals  are  seldom  in  a normal  condition.  They  are 
either  under  the  influence  of  acute  pain,  or  affected  by 
their  escape  from  it.  Their  residence  generally  is  too 
short  for  casual  visitors  to  do  much  good.  None  of 
these  objections  apply  to  workhouses.  In  them  the  sexes 
are  divided,  carefully  sorted  and  arranged  according  to 
their  ages ; there  also  the  majority  of  the  occupants, 
and  those  who  alone  would  be  visited,  are  permanently 
resident.  They  are,  mentally  and  bodily,  in  the  same 
condition  as  the  poor  out  of  doors,  except  that  they  are 
more  accessible  in  every  way.  Having  no  occupation, 
and  allowed  to  exercise  none,  they  are  in  a more  suitable 
frame  of  mind  to  listen  to  you,  more  thankful  for  your 
attentions,  more  ready  to  confide  in  you,  more  unaf- 
fected and  more  natural.  They  are,  moreover,  almost 
entirely  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world ; many  of 
them — far  more  than  could  be  deemed  possible — have 
not  a single  relative ; they  are  strictly  alone  ; they  have 
outlived  all  their  children,  their  friends,  and  their  asso- 
ciates ; and  I therefore  leave  you  to  infer  in  what  kind 
of  value  they  would  hold  a lady’s  ministrations  among 
them,  where  her  offices  of  charity  came  in  the  place  of 
all  former  ties,  and  reopened  thoughts  and  affections 
buried  but  not  forgotten.  Strange  also  as  it  may  seem, 
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such  men  and  women  in  workhouses,  especially  if  they 
have  seen  better  days,  do  not  freely  communicate  with 
then  fellow-inmates;  their  thoughts  are  reserved  to 
themselves,  partly  from  a lingering  sense  of  their  former 
social  superiority,  partly  from  a reluctance  to  acknowledge 
to  themselves  or  to  others,  what  they  have  been  and  are 
now  no  longer.  But  to  people,  in  whom  they  recognise 
a higher  positiou,  and  from  whom  they  therefore  think 
they  shall  find  sympathy,  they  are  freely  communicative. 
With  some  little  vanities  and  failings,  these  are  often 
the  best  inmates  of  the  house  ; and  any  lady  of  any  age, 
in  visiting  or  reading  to  them,  would  find  herself  per- 
fectly at  ease ; her  visits  would  never  be  out  of  place, 
never  tedious  to  her  visitants,  and  I am  quite  sure  most 
profitable  and  delightful  to  herself. 

But  as  I may,  in  all  possibility,  be  addressing  some 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  internal  regulations  and 
arrangements  of  a metropolitan  workhouse,  I will  put 
before  you  just  so  many  of  these  details  as  will  enable 
you  to  form  your  own  judgment. 

A large  workhouse  consists  of  two  chief  divisions, — 
the  infirmary,  where  the  sick  poor  are  received,  who  do 
not  gain  admission  into  hospitals,  and  the  general  body 
of  the  house.  I cannot  call  it  the  sound  body,  for  reasons 
which  you  will  see  hereafter.  The  infirmary  is  devoted 
to  patients  suffering  from  fever  or  acute  illness.  As  the 
patients  recover,  they  are  draughted  off  into  the  general 
body  of  the  house,  and  consigned  to  a convalescent  ward. 
This  general  body  is  so  arranged  that  the  women  occupy 
one  side  of  the  house,  the  men  the  other  ; and  both  are  di- 
vided into  different  classes, having  their  separate  wards : — 
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1.  There  are  the  bedridden  poor,  the  hopelessly  in- 
curable, who  have  been  turned  away  from  the  hospitals, 
as  beyond  the  reach  of  human  skill,  for  whom  the 
workhouse  is  the  last  home.  Bedridden  for  five,  ten, 
and  even  fifteen  years,  or  partly  idiotic,  or  afflicted  with 
those  evils  that  idiotcy  so  often  entails,  they  constitute 
a class  which  have  great  claims  upon  your  sympathy. 

It  is  of  all  sights,  in  this  great  workshop  of  humanity, 
the  most  touching,  not  merely  from  those  painful  visita- 
tions which  confine  these  patients,  without  hope  of 
change  or  movement,  to  the  same  room  from  year  to 
year,  but  from  the  meekness  and  resignation,  the  unaf- 
fected cheerfulness,  the  earnest  piety,  shown  by  many  of 
them  in  their  long  sufferings.  Over  all  and  notwithstand- 
ing all,  is  still  to  be  seen  the  woman’s  neatness  and 
tidiness,  which  none  of  the  difficulties  of  her  position 
can  ever  diminish  or  overcome.  Let  me  say,  in  me- 
mory of  the  nurse  who  had  the  care  of  this  ward,  in  the 
hospital  to  which  I allude, — and  you,  ladies,  will  under- 
stand what  tending  the  bedridden  means, — that  this 
ward  was  alivays  scrupulously  neat  and  clean.  There 
was  nothing  that  could  offend  the  most  fastidious.  With 
all  her  labours,  and  they  were  not  few, — with  all  the 
trials  of  her  temper, — this  woman  was  the  pattern  of 
cheerfulness.  The  darker  shadows  of  the  place  seemed 
to  vanish  before  her. 

2.  Another  class  consists  of  the  aged  poor,— too  aged 
to  labour,  or  too  infirm, — otherwise  in  the  enjoyment  of 
good  health.  These  are  able  to  attend  chapel  now  and 
then,  but  not  to  dine  in  the  hall  with  the  general  body. 

3.  A third  includes  younger  and  stronger  women, 
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engaged  in  the  business  of  the  house,  in  the  laundry 
or  in  the  kitchen. 

4.  A fourth,  of  younger  still,  employed  in  the  harder 
work : these  are,  unfortunately,  the  least  hopeful,  the 
furthest  removed  from  all  religious  influence ; and  their 
life  alternates  between  the  workhouse  and  the  prison. 
Many  of  these,  sad  to  say,  have  been  brought  up, 
if  not  born  in  the  workhouse,  and  have  seen  nothing 
better. 

5.  There  are,  besides  these,  a ward  for  convalescents 
removed  from  the  infirmary ; another  for  lying-in 
women  and  their  children;  a girl  and  a boys’  school, 
averaging  of  each  sex  fifty  to  seventy ; and  a house- 
keeper’s ward,  of  which  I have  spoken  last,  as  requiring 
a little  explanation. 

6.  A housekeeper,  in  workhouse  phrase,  means  one 
who  has  rented  a house  in  the  parish,  and  is  therefore 
entitled  to  certain  indulgences  more  than  the  other 
inmates.  These  are  generally  a better  class  than  the 
rest,  in  manners,  knowledge,  and  in  all  that  marks  a 
person  who  has  seen  better  days,  but  not  always  better 
in  the  sounder  meaning  of  the  word.  They  are  less 
accessible  than  others ; though  I am  bound  to  say  that 
some  of  the  noblest  examples  of  true  Christian  women 
are  to  be  found  among  them. 

From  these  observations  you  will  readily  infer,  that 
the  male  side  of  the  house  is  generally  arranged  after  a 
similar  plan. 

Now,  it  appears  to  me  that  these  divisions  of  the 
inmates  into  different  classes,  and  the  total  separation 
of  the  two  sexes,  offer  great  advantages  to  ladies 
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desirous  of  visiting  the  poor,  and  becoming  better  ac- 
quainted with  their  habits  and  condition.  Does  a lady- 
feel  that  her  talents  and  time  can  be  best  employed  in 
teaching  children  ? — there  is  a school  of  female  children 
in  every  workhouse — as  much  requiring  all  the  care  and 
kindness  she  can  bestow  upon  them,  as  the  poorest  bed- 
ridden patient  in  the  house.  Most  of  these  children 
have  seen  nothing  better  than  a workhouse,  and  of  that 
not  always  the  best  side.*  Many — with  reluctance  it 
must  be  confessed — are  sent  into  the  workhouse  school, 
the  children  of  beggars,  trampers,  itinerants  of  all 
kinds,  for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks,  whilst  their  father 


* Kneller  Hall  has  now  become  a thing  of  the  past.  I cannot,  however, 
forego  the  present  opportunity  of  expressing  my  conviction  that  this 
institution  for  training  improved  schoolmasters  for  workhouses  was  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  It  failed  because  it  was  premature.  The 
Government  should  first  have  placed  workhouse  schools  under  better 
regulations,  and  then  better  masters  would  have  been  demanded. 
Lord  Shaftesbury’s  act  has  simplified  the  process.  The  mendicant  poor 
will  not  be  so  anxious  to  take  their  children  from  the  workhouse 
school  now  as  formerly ; the  children  will  not  suffer  so  much  by 
their  removal,  as  they  will  only  pass  from  one  school  to  another, 
and  not,  as  they  used  to  do,  from  the  workhouse  school  to  the  foulest 
dens  of  iniquity,  and  back  again,  with  all  their  physical  and  moral 
pollution,  into  the  workhouse  school. 

At  the  hazard  of  appearing  tedious,  and  perhaps  impertinent,  I 
must  express  a wish  that  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  would  require 
that  the  children  of  all  workhouses  in  large  towns  should,  to  the  age 
of  ten,  be  brought  up  in  rural  schools.  Every  consideration  of  humanity, 
and  even  of  sound  economy,  requires  this.  ‘ The  poor  you  have  always 
with  you,  and  always  must.’  When  will  parishes  see  that  it  is  their 
best  wisdom  to  have  a healthy,  cheerful,  and  educated  poor,  and  not 
familiarize  the  children  entrusted  to  them  with  the  sad  and  demo- 
ralizing effects  of  a workhouse  life  ? It  is  astonishing  how  many  able 
girls  and  lads  are  thrown  upon  the  parish,  spending  their  lives  alter- 
nately in  the  workhouse  and  the  prison,  from  the  penny-wise  manage- 
ment of  many  vestries  1 
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or  their  mother  have  been  taken  ill  and  brought  into 
the  house,  there  to  inoculate  the  other  children  with  all 
the  precocious  vice  and  cunning  which  they  have  picked 
up  in  crowded  lodging-houses,  or  in  the  dens  and 
resorts  of  thieving,  coining,  and  prostitution.  Many  a 
beggar  in  the  street,  admitted  from  sickness  or  in- 
temperance into  the  workhouse  for  a few  days,  takes  his 
child  from  the  school  on  becoming  convalescent,  to 
assist  his  appeals  for  charity  in  the  streets.  And  thus, 
from  the  indraught  of  constant  vice  into  a workhouse 
school,  that  province  is  of  all  others  a most  anxious  one. 
The  greatest  good  might  be  done  here,  and  perhaps 
a better  system  introduced. 

Again,  if  a lady  feels  that  ministering  among  the 
sick,  or  the  feeble,  or  the  aged,  offers  to  her  a more 
suitable  opportunity,  that  opportunity  may  be  found 
among  various  classes  in  the  workhouse.  She  will  be  in 
no  danger  of  not  discovering  some  to  whom  her  offices 
will  be  useful  and  even  grateful ; and  even  if  it  be  no 
more  than  a ministration  of  kindness,  or  the  reading 
of  a good  book,  even  if  she  feels  herself  at  first  inex- 
perienced and  incompetent  for  higher  objects,  she  cannot 
possibly  fail  of  doing  much  good  by  the  humblest  and 
most  unpretending  services. 

But  even  where  a lady  feels  herself,  from  delicacy 
or  inexperience,  incapable  of  the  services  I have  de- 
scribed, there  will  yet  be  numerous  opportunities  for 
doing  good,  and  for  influencing  the  various  female 
inmates  of  the  house  insensibly — whether  nurses  or 
others — and  that,  too,  where  the  clergyman  finds  that 
he  is  nearly  powerless.  It  is  not  merely  the  inmates 
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of  the  house  and  the  casual  pool’  who  require  all  the 
good  offices  that  can  be  done  for  them,  but  the  nurses 
and  assistants  also,  who  have  the  care  and  management 
of  the  wards.  This  leads  me  to  speak  of  certain  diffi- 
culties which  all  workhouse  chaplains  have  to  encounter, 
and  wherein  visitors  of  either  sex,  but  ladies  especially, 
could  render  him  and  his  flock  considerable  help. 

In  parishes,  gradations  of  rank  shade  off  the  differ- 
ences between  one  class  and  another : the  clergyman  is 
seen  in  free  intercourse  with  all.  He  is  seen  in  daily 
and  familiar  communion  with  people  of  every  grade ; 
he  is  the  poor  man’s  advocate  with  his  superior,  and 
the  interpreter  of  his  superior  to  the  inferior.  In  a 
workhouse  this  is  less  sensibly  felt;  the  chaplain  is 
an  officer  of  the  house,  he  is  identified  by  the  poor 
with  the  governor  and  the  matron,  and  is  supposed, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  to  influence  their  decisions.  It  is 
the  object,  therefore,  of  nurses  and  inmates  to  put 
on  their  best  manners  before  him.  If  they  see  him 
approaching,  they  feel  and  act  towards  him  as  they 
would  to  an  officer  of  the  house ; they  suspect  that  he 
comes  to  them  in  a professional  capacity ; an  ordinary 
book,  however  harmless,  or  a newspaper,  are  shuffled 
away,  as  if  the  use  of  them  were  inconsistent  with 
his  presence.  If  the  chaplain  tries  to  persuade  them 
that  he  does  not  desire  to  put  them  under  this  restraint, 
if  he  protests  ever  so  earnestly  against  this  or  any 
other  form  of  hypocrisy,  they  do  not  believe  him.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  how  great  is  this  drawback  upon 
mutual  confidence,  how  impossible  it  is  for  him  to  enter 
upon  serious  subjects,  which  they  consider  as  no  more 
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than  a formal  part  of  his  duty,  and  which  he  feels  con- 
vinced they  are  viewing  as  such.  Thus  the  confidence 
and  sympathy  between  the  clergyman  and  his  flock  are 
interrupted.  He  experiences  most  painfully  the  un- 
reality of  his  intercourse  with  them,  and  is  left  to 
contend  against  two  temptations ; — the  one  is,  of  falling 
into  formal  visiting,  and  so  far  keeping  up  the  impres- 
sion of  formality  in  their  minds  ; or  a proneness  to  render 
his  visits  desultory.  Attempting  to  break  through  one 
evil,  he  falls  into  the  worse  error  of  idle  and  purpose- 
less conversation,  prejudicial  to  himself  and  to  them. 

Unfortunately,  this  evil  is  augmented  by  the  injudi- 
cious zeal  and  misjudgment  of  the  nurses.  These  women 
exert,  from  their  peculiar  position,  unlimited  influence 
over  the  occupants  of  their  wards.  Through  them  the 
communication  is  carried  on  between  the  poor  inmate 
and  his  poor  relations  in  the  world  outside  ; they  convey 
the  small  pittances  of  comfort  which  are  allowed  him ; 
they  divide  and  distribute  the  provisions ; they  possess 
the  most  unlimited  means  of  exercising,  if  they  please, 
a galling  tyranny  over  any  refractory  member  of  their 
ward.  Eaised  to  their  stations  from  the  body  of  the 
house  by  the  irresponsible  power  of  the  governor  or  the 
matron — often  the  sole  means  of  communication  between 
the  ward  and  the  authorities  of  the  workhouse — their 
influence  is  excessive.  If  they  cannot  reduce  a tiresome 
subject,  they  can  on  various  pretexts  induce  the  matron 
or  governor  to  order  his  or  her  removal  to  another  and 
less  comfortable  ward.  They  represent  their  patient  as 
unmanageable  or  disagreeable  to  the  rest  of  their  inmates. 

Now,  as  these  women  hold  their  office  merely  from 
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favour,  and  the  tenure  of  it  is  very  uncertain ; as  any 
slight  offence  conceived  hy  the  governor,  or  the  matron, 
or  the  chaplain,  is  held  a sufficient  cause  for  their  abrupt 
removal,  and  reduces  them  to  the  general  body  of  the 
house ; they  are  anxious  to  recommend  themselves  and 
their  wards  by  overstrained  civility.  They  help,  there- 
fore, to  keep  up  this  formal  kind  of  decorum  to  which  I 
have  already  alluded.  If  their  patients,  on  the  approach 
of  the  chaplain,  happen  to  be  doing  or  reading  anything 
perfectly  harmless  in  itself,  they  huddle  it  up — open 
a prayer-book  or  a testament,  and  encourage  by  their 
example  and  authority  this  pernicious  deception.  Fresh 
comers  especially,  who  from  inexperience  have  ventured 
to  speak  freely  to  the  chaplain,  though,  perhaps,  un- 
palateably,  have  been  scolded  by  these  nurses  into 
silence.  They  have  thought  the  language  of  the  inmate 
was  not  respectful ; and  no  subsequent  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  chaplain  can  break  through  the  reserve 
which  they  are  enabled  to  impose. 

These  are  some  of  the  evils  against  which  the  minister 
of  the  poor  in  workhouses  has  to  contend,  evils  which 
judicious  visitors  might  help  to  remove. 

They  might  render  inestimable  service  by  preparing 
the  way;  they  might  insensibly  turn  the  minds  of 
their  visitants  to  better  and  serious  thoughts.  For 
they  would  possess  great,  valuable,  and  exclusive  oppor- 
tunities ; their  visits  would  not  be  looked  upon  in  the 
same  light  as  those  of  the  chaplain  or  the  matron, 
either  by  nurses  or  by  inmates ; they  would  hear  more 
and  see  more ; they  would  not  interfere,  or  be  thought 
to  interfere,  in  any  way  with  the  nurses’  authority. 
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By  little  acts  of  kindness,  by  judicious  visiting,  they 
would  soon  gain  a greater  confidence — especially  ladies 
with  their  own  sex — and  thus  come  to  be  regarded  in 
the  light  of  relatives  and  friends. 

And  this  brings  me  to  another  consideration  of  the 
subject,  upon  which  I am  most  anxious  to  insist,  that 
is,  the  indirect  influences  which  the  mere  presence  and 
appearance  of  ladies  in  a workhouse,  and  known  to  come 
upon  a mission  of  kindness,  would  be  sure  to  produce. 
The  workhouse  poor  do  sometimes  see  the  more  respect- 
able portion  of  the  male  sex ; the  house  is  periodically 
visited  by  the  vestry ; the  rector  occasionally  goes  round ; 
there  are  boards  and  board  meetings,  and  before  these  the 
inmates  are  allowed  to  prefer  their  complaints.  But  the 
best  of  the  female  sex  they  never  see ; they  do  not  know 
what  ladies  are — except  as  they  are  spoken  of,  as  the 
mistresses  of  a house,  or  as  the  employers  of  servants ; 
for  the  London  workhouse  poor — I speak,  of  course, 
within  the  limits  of  what  I know — belong  mainly  to  a 
class  which  has  never  come  in  contact  with  the  upper 
classes  of  society.  They  have  not  been  domestic  ser- 
vants ; they  have  been  utterly  removed  in  their  sympa- 
thies, their  training,  their  enjoyments,  and  their  sorrows 
in  their  whole  lives,  in  short — from  the  upper  ranks  of 
society.  They  are  chiefly  drawn  from  the  floating  and 
working  street  poor  of  London,  swelled  by  the  country 
labourer  who  has  made  his  way  to  town,  or  by  the  Irish 
trampers  who  have  left  Ireland  and  been  domiciled  in  the 
metropolis,  hodsmen  and  their  wives,  basket- women, 
jobbing-smiths,  gilders  or  cabmen ; men  and  women 
who,  from  want  of  better  education,  or  from  some  phy- 
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sical  defect,  pick  up  a precarious  livelihood,  and  at  the 
first  brush  of  illness,  or  misfortune,  or  domestic  suffering, 
or  glut  of  labour,  are  cast  into  the  workhouse,  as  their 
temporary  refuge  or  their  final  home. 

Upon  them  the  more  fortunate  classes  have  no  hold, 
and  exert  over  them  no  influence.  Both  are  entire 
strangers  to  the  others ; the  dislocation  between  them 
is  complete.  If  you  do  not  know  what  they  do,  neither 
do  they  know  what  you  do.  Remember,  ladies,  it  is 
not  so  with  any  other  poor.  Over  the  classes  just  above 
them  you  have  a power,  and  you  are  entrusted  with 
a mission,  of  which  it  were  to  be  wished  that  all  ladies 
were  fully  sensible.  Unwittingly,  you  are  exercising 
in  your  own  families  a vast  social  and  political  power ; 
you  are  educating  the  poor  under  you,  it  may  be,  with- 
out your  own  consciousness  for  good  or  evil,  and  in- 
sructing  them  in  the  most  powerful,  because  the  most 
unpretending  way,  in  all  that  you  yourselves  know  and 
practise.  The  female  servants  in  your  household,  whom 
you  have  taken  and  instructed  in  their  respective 
duties — whose  manners  you  have  softened — who  have 
learnt  from  you  how  to  manage  a household — who 
have  caught  up  from  you,  insensibly,  lessons  of  vast 
utility,  lessons  of  order,  lessons  of  economy,  lessons  of 
cleanliness,  lessons  of  the  management  of  children,  of 
household  comfort  and  tidiness ; these  women  eventually 
become  the  wives  of  small  tradesmen  and  respectable  ope- 
ratives. They  carry  into  a lower  and  a very  extended 
circle  the  influence  of  your  teaching  and  your  training. 
Visit  a hamlet  or  a village  where  the  cottager’s  wife  has 
been  a servant  in  the  squire’s  mansion,  and  you  shall  see 
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the  result  immediately,  in  the  air  of  comfort,  order,  and 
neatness  which  reigns  around — in  the  gentle  and  re- 
spectful manner  of  the  woman — in  the  tidiness  and 
respectability  of  her  children.  Even  her  husband, 
though  rude  and  habituated  to  rough  toil,  has  caught 
something  of  the  gentle  manners  of  his  wife.  Go  into 
the  small  butchers’,  bakers’,  greengrocers’  shops  in  town, 
and  the  same  result  is  observable.  The  woman  has  not 
only  the  air  of  business,  but  a tone  and  manner  about 
her  which  have  been  picked  up  in  another  sphere.  She 
shows  the  result  in  her  house,  in  the  management,  the 
dress,  the  cleanliness,  the  neatness  of  her  children.  She 
is  not  so  good  a specimen  as  the  former,  because  she 
is  not  so  unsophisticated;  the  town  mansion  and  the 
management  of  servants  in  them  have  been  somewhat 
different.  Still  from  you  she  has  carried  lessons  of 
inestimable  value  to  her  husband  and  her  family. 

Now,  this  class  of  women  is  never  found  in  the 
London  workhouses — never  except  from  some  very  great 
misconduct,  or  rarely  overwhelming  misfortune.  Coach- 
men, grooms,  stable-boys,  every  class  of  out-door 
labourer,  though  in  receipt  of  higher  wages  than  do- 
mestic servants, — all,  in  short,  who  do  not  come  into  close 
contact  with  you,  I have  seen,  and  seen  often,  in  work- 
houses  ; but  with  the  rarest  exceptions — in  the  propor- 
tion, perhaps,  of  one  in  a hundred — no  woman  who, 
having  been  a domestic  servant,  has  preserved  her  cha- 
racter. 

I wish  it  were  possible  to  institute  a comparison 
between  the  household  and  its  management — the  com- 
forts, the  social  condition  of  that  class  of  the  poor 
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whose  Avives  have  been  domestic  servants — with  those 
who  have  not.  I will  not  attempt  to  institute  that  com- 
parison; it  would  draw  me  too  far  from  my  subject. 
One  remark  shall  be  enough ; it  is  this  : — whilst,  in  all 
the  ordinary  duties  of  a wife,  in  all  that  relates  to  keep- 
ing her  home  tidy,  in  all  that  pertains  to  economy  in 
food  or  dress,  the  class  drawn  from  domestic  servants 
have  adATanced  as  their  mistresses  have  advanced ; in  all 
these  advantages  the  class  to  which  the  workhouse 
poor  belong  is  utterly  deficient:  whilst  in  all  their 
ignorance,  prejudice,  mistakes,  they  remain  to  this 
day  unmoved  and  unshaken  as  they  were  centuries 
ago.  Everything  else  has  improved  about  them — 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health,  food,  dress,  means  of 
life  and  comfort ; but  in  their  households  there  is  little 
or  no  change  for  the  better,  and  there  has  not  been  for 
ages ; if  possible,  there  is  more  waste,  more  dirt,  more 
want  of  order,  of  comfort,  and  of  economy. 

If  then  it  Avere  possible,  in  this  or  in  the  great  manu- 
facturing toAvns  of  this  country,  for  the  ladies  of  England 
to  extend  that  influence  over  all  classes  of  the  poor 
which,  for  the  great  good  of  this  country,  they  are 
extending  over  one  large  portion  of  the  classes  beloAv 
them,  I really  believe  the  blessing  to  this  nation 
would  be  inestimable.  I knoAV  of  nothing  in  the  Avay  of 
district  visiting  or  missionary  labours  equal  in  its  con- 
sequences, or  fraught  Avitli  anything  like  the  same  de- 
gree of  advantage.  You  would  find  no  difficulty,  then, 
in  bringing  people  to  church ; you  Avould  find  no  in- 
vincible prejudices  in  the  Avay  of  moral  and  sanitary 
improvement ; you  would  not  find  large  masses  of  the 
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poor  standing  heedlessly  and  offensively  on  their  rights 
and  their  independence,  as  jealous,  and  justly  jealous,  of 
having  their  freedom  taken  from  them,  hut  fearing  that 
they  could  not  assert  it  in  any  other  way. 

Now,  these  are  advantages  the  greatness  of  which 
cannot  he  estimated  too  highly ; for  I suppose  that 
those  benevolent  men,  who  are  at  this  moment  actively 
exerting  themselves  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes,  would  he  very  well  satisfied  with  their 
labour,  if  they  could  raise  up  in  every  poor  fam 
image  of  an  English  household,  such  as  it  exists  among 
those  whom  I am  now  addressing.  We  should  then 
think  that  we  had  gained  a great  deal  towards  their 
comfort,  towards  their  social  and  physical  improve- 
ment, towards  their  education  in  all  respects ; and  with 
reason,  for  an  English  household  of  the  educated  classes 
is  not  the  growth  of  a year,  or  a life,  or  a century ; it 
is  the  very  marrow  of  our  national  life — the  essence  of 
our  national  experience.  To  it  not  only  have  our  great 
worthies  in  literature  and  science  contributed,  hut  every 
art  and  almost  every  invention  has  added  its  quota. 
There  is  no  lecture  that  Faraday  delivers  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  hut  hears  its  best  fruit  in  the  cultivated 
homes  of  England.  For  these  homes  and  the  formation 
of  them,  for  their  comfort,  their  improvement,  and 
their  influence,  Shakspeare,  Milton,  and  Jeremy  Taylor 
have  lived  and  written.  Nay,  it  would  not  be  hard  to 
show  how  every  phase  and  every  turn  of  our  history  as 
a nation  have  concentrated  their  rays  on  the  households 
of  the  nation ; how  the  first  lessons  in  domestic  order 
and  economy,  the  practice  of  village  visiting  and  in- 
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struction ; the  care  of  manners,  of  cleanliness,  of  dress, 
of  eating,  of  rigid  exactness  in  kitchen,  in  cellar,  in  the 
parlour,  and  the  garden — passing  from  expiring  Rome 
into  the  monastic  institutions  of  Europe — made  their 
way  from  monasteries  into  English  domestic  life,  there 
to  grow  up,  bear  fruit,  and  flourish — not  for  one  class, 
let  us  hope,  but,  with  all  our  other  gains,  whether  of 
ancient  experience  or  modern  practice,  for  each  and  all, 
as  widely  as  English  society  exists,  in  every  comer  of 
this  or  other  lands. 

Ladies  are  now  becoming  more  alive  to  these  facts. 
They  have  been  drawn  to  see  that  they  have  a mission 
— a deep  and  solemn  one — to  perform  and  preach  ; and 
yet  the  full  extent  of  that  mission  has  not  at  present  been 
unveiled  to  them — still  less  its  paramount,  its  incal- 
culable importance  upon  our  national  prosperity.  Their 
district  visiting  has  been  mainly  confined  to  the  distri- 
bution of  a few  tracts,  perhaps  to  the  reading  of  some 
verses  in  the  Bible ; whilst  the  insensible  influence  of 
their  common  words,  their  ordinary  manners,  their  dress, 
their  voice,  the  numerous  thoughts,  suggestions,  and 
instructions  which  they  carry  unconsciously  about  them 
into  the  houses  of  the  poor,  exercise  a power  far  greater 
than  any.  These  thoughts  often  occurred  to  me  in  my 
ministry  at  St.  Giles’  Workhouse.  I often  thought  how 
much  more  the  gentle  influence  and  silent  teaching  of 
an  earnest  and  meek  lady  would  be  effectual,  especially 
with  her  own  sex,  beyond  all  that  I could  say  or  do.  I 
have  often  thought  that  the  very  contrast  would  teach 
more  than  the  most  impressive  argument ; that  the 
insensible  conviction  thus  conveyed  to  the  minds  of 
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those  who  had  never  seen  the  best  of  their  sex — certainly 
had  never  seen  them  engaged  in  a mission  of  mercy  to 
themselves — would  he  effectual  above  all  other  methods. 
And  I am  bound  to  say,  that  I think  it  would  be 
accepted  with  great  gratitude ; not,  indeed,  at  first,  for 
the  poor  would  not  believe  in  it.  They  have  been  so 
long  used  as  anvils  for  other  people  to  hammer  out  their 
own  goodness  on,  and  are  becoming  so  sensible  to  this 
truth,  that  the  outspoken  poor  of  the  London  workhouses, 
at  least,  would  be  some  time  before  they  were  convinced 
of  your  sincerity.  But  that  result  must  come  at  last ; 
and  when  it  did,  it  would  break  down  many  formidable 
barriers  of  vice,  recklessness,  and  improvidence,  against 
which  poor-houses,  schoolmasters,  and  prisons  struggle, 
and  will  struggle,  in  vain.  Turn  to  the  police  reports 
in  our  newspapers,  or  only  watch  for  yourselves  the 
boys  and  girls  who  join  in  the  disorders  of  this  metro- 
polis, and  fill  our  prisons — no  longer  prisons  to  them — 
and  you  will  see  how  imperative  it  is  that  something 
should  be  done  to  rescue  them.  They  are  mainly  the 
produce  of  the  workhouse  and  the  workhouse-schools. 
Over  them  society  has  no  hold,  because  society  has  cast 
them  out  from  all  that  is  humane.  They  have  been 
taught  to  feel  that  they  have  nothing  in  common  with 
their  fellow-men.  Their  experience  is  not  of  a home  or 
of  parents,  but  of  a workhouse  and  a governor — of  a 
prison  and  a gaoler  as  hard  and  rigid  as  either. 

Yet  even  these  women  and  boys  do  become  steady 
sometimes,  when  they  are  married.  When  a new  tie, 
not  disgraced  or  poisoned  by  previous  restrictions,  brings 
the  woman  into  a new  life,  there  are  hopes  of  amend- 
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merit,  and  these  hopes  are  sometimes  realized.*  They 
would  he  so  more  frequently  if  these  women  knew  a 
little  more  of  domestic  life,  and  how  to  keep  their  homes 
tidy  ; still  more,  if  they  had  one  friend  of  their  own  sex 
to  whom  they  might  recur  for  advice,  and  on  whose 
goodness  and  honesty  they  felt  they  could  rely. 

I cannot  think  that  any  obstacle  would  be  thrown  in 
the  way  of  ladies  who  are  willing  to  undertake  this 
mission.  Every  workhouse  chaplain,  knowing  his  own 
insufficiency,  conscious  how  many  things  there  are  which 
he  cannot  do,  but  would  fain  see  done,  knowing  how 
large  a portion  there  is  of  his  flock  to  whom  he  can 
only  speak  as  a minister  and  a man ; would  hail  this 
assistance.  In  all  that  relates  to  the  visiting  and  in- 
struction of  the  poor  in  the  metropolitan  workhouses, 
the  rector  of  the  parish  has  almost  unlimited  power. 
Vestries  may  be  hard  to  deal  with,  they  may  be  some- 
what pragmatical ; but  I do  not  believe  they  would 
reject  such  services  as  those  of  which  I have  spoken ; 
at  least,  as  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  I have  found 
them  willing  to  second  the  efforts  of  the  chaplain,  when 
they  thought  he  was  acting  zealously  and  wisely.  And 
if  it  could  be  shown  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 


* This  is  no  exaggeration.  Marriage  is  indispensable  to  a poor  man. 
Widowers  constantly  come  into  the  workhouse ; their  homes  are 
uncomfortable ; they  are  robbed  when  they  are  out  at  work,  and  there 
is  no  one  to  prepare  their  meals  for  them.  I remember  also,  years 
ago,  witnessing  a kind  of  street  row  in  St.  Giles’,  in  company  with  the 
vestry  clerk  of  the  workhouse,  in  which  the  evil  passions  of  the  boys 
and  girls  were  conspicuous.  Upon  my  observing  how  hopeless  was 
the  reform  of  the  mob  which  I then  saw  before  me,  he  answered  much 
more  wisely,  ‘ that  these  would  reform  when  they  were  married and 
so  I always  found  it. 
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that  the  visitation  of  workhouses  by  ladies,  properly 
instructed  and  willing  to  cooperate  with  those  to  whom 
is  committed  the  spiritual  oversight  of  the  workhouse 
poor,  would  be  useful,  they  could  smooth  all  difficulties. 
Let  it  only  be  shown  that  the  plan  is  desirable, — they 
will  soon  make  it  practicable. 

I have  little  more  to  add.  From  the  remarks  which 
I have  made  upon  the  internal  economy  of  a workhouse, 
and  the  classes  by  which  it  is  inhabited,  you,  ladies,  will 
be  better  able  to  judge  for  yourselves  what  advantages 
it  offers  for  your  working,  and  how  far  it  falls  within 
the  general  scope  of  these  Lectures.  If  I have  succeeded 
in  conveying  to  you  my  own  impressions,  you  will  have 
perceived  that  it  is  not  merely,  nor  yet  perhaps  mainly, 
in  giving  spiritual  instruction  to  the  workhouse  poor ; it 
is  not  even  as  nurses,  or  as  instructing  nurses  in  their 
duties,  (though  much  good  may  be  done  in  that  way,)  but 
as  ladies,  that  you  will  effect  the  greatest  amount  of  good. 
Whatever  you  may  owe  to  gentle  blood,  or  position,  or 
education ; whatever  to  the  inheritance,  not  of  one  age 
only,  but  of  all  that  your  fathers  and  mothers  in  present 
or  past  times  have  been  doing  and  learning ; whatever 
to  the  recollection  of  great  names,  or  noble  deeds,  or 
noble  sufferings,  or  great  acquisitions  in  learning  or 
science — to  all,  in  short,  which  can  perfect  the  character 
of  Englishwomen ; it  is  in  the  full  sense  and  thank- 
fulness of  all  these  gifts  in  which  you  must  labour 
among  the  lowly.  I am  certain  it  is  not  by  undervaluing 
your  distinctions  that  you  will  do  the  most  good  to 
these  poor.  I am  sure  that  it  is  not  by  saying,  or  pre- 
tending to  act,  as  if  these  gifts  were  nothing,  that  you 
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will  best  influence  their  minds.  There  is  no  people  in 
the  world  more  alive  to  gentle  blood  and  gentle  manners 
than  they  are.  It  expresses  itself  in  all  their  words 
and  actions.  It  is  not,  therefore,  under  the  idea  of 
conforming  to  them,  but  by  each  class  stirring  up  the 
gifts  that  are  in  them,  by  showing  them  how  these 
very  gifts  have  helped  you  to  a fuller  sense  of  a common 
humanity,  and  enabled  you  to  minister  to  the  good  of 
others,  that  you  must  labour.  It  is  this  gentle  blood 
in  its  true  gentleness,  whether  in  man  or  woman,  which 
prompts  them  to  be  the  true  knights  of  Christ,  and  ser- 
vants of  all  their  brethren.  In  the  spirit  of  the  ancient 
knight,  here  is 


1 No  service  loathsome  to  a gentle  kind.’ 


And  to  a large  class,  in  workhouses  and  elsewhere, 
there  is  no  other  means  of  approaching  except  in  this 
way, — I mean  to  the  large  class  of  unmarried  men  and 
women  of  whom  I have  just  spoken.  Society  has  no 
hold  upon  them  ; they  have  no  domestic  ties — no  sense 
of  weakness — no  want  or  expectation  of  your  sympathy. 
Over  the  younger  women  in  workhouses  authority  is 
powerless ; they  will  not  listen  to  the  clergyman,  even 
if  he  could  specially  address  himself  to  them.  I do  not 
know  how  these  are  to  be  reached  by  any  existing 
means.  Yet  these  form  the  criminals,  and  these  are 
the  parents  of  that  juvenile  population  in  London,  who 
are  defying  all  efforts  to  improve  them,  and  driving 
our  legislature  to  despair.  The  sight  of  one  ot  their 
own  sex,  and  of  their  own  age,  it  may  be,  ministering 
among  the  poor — not  by  compulsion  but  from  love,  not 
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from  any  constraint  of  office,  but  unbidden — must  strike 
them  with  gentler  thoughts.  They  would  draw  com- 
parisons between  themselves  and  their  visitant ; they 
would  see  that  they  were  not  hopelessly  isolated  from 
the  better  portion  of  their  sex ; they  would  see  what 
they  never  see  now — meekness,  gentleness,  and  purity 
presented  to  them  in  a shape,  not  of  dry  instruction,  but 
of  a living  woman. 

These  are  crude  and  very  hasty  suggestions,  but  they 
are  the  result  of  a real  though  limited  experience. 
They  will  show  that  ladies,  as  ladies,  have  a labour  to 
do,  which  none  can  accomplish  but  themselves. 


* 
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This  question  lias  been  asked  by  some  who  have 
heard  of  the  plan  of  a Women’s  College  for  the  aid  of 
the  Rich  and  the  Poor  — 1 Will  not  such  an  institution 
‘ he  an  attempt,  and  a very  poor  attempt,  to  establish  a 
‘ Protestant  Sisterhood?  Will  it  not  prove  more  clearly 
£ than  any  previous  attempts,  either  that  Sisterhoods 
1 were  not  meant  for  England,  or  that,  if  they  are  to 
‘ meet  any  of  our  necessities,  they  must  come  with  their 
‘ old  accompaniments  of  vows  and  separation  from  the 
‘ world ; not  refined  and  pared  down  to  suit  the  tastes 
‘ of  the  nineteenth  century  ?” 

If  the  scheme  which  is  sketched  out  in  this  book 
were  an  attempt  to  found  a Sisterhood,  it  would  be  a 
very  poor  attempt  indeed.  Nay,  it  would  be  a perfectly 
ridiculous  attempt.  For  who  ever  heard  of  a Sisterhood 
called  into  existence  by  a set  of  gentlemen  because  they 
have  discovered  that  such  a body  might  be  of  service  in 
the  works  in  which  they  are  engaged?  Whatever  may 
be  our  judgment  on  the  questions,  whether  Sisterhoods 
are  desirable  in  England,  or  under  what  conditions  they 
are  possible,  all  persons  of  all  communions  will  surely 
agree  that  the  inspiration  which  gives  birth  to  them, 
must  be  first  felt  in  some  woman’s  heart,  and  that  they 
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must  accomplish  their  work,  not,  perhaps,  without  the 
aid  of  the  other  sex,  hut  by  treating  that  aid  as  acces- 
sory and  subordinate. 

The  College  has  naturally,  and  almost  necessarily,  a 
different  origin.  There  have  been  distinguished  bene- 
factresses to  Colleges;  but  the  founders  of  them  have 
been  nearly  always  men.  There  seems  not  the  least 
reason  why  this  precedent  should  be  deserted.  Nothing 
is  more  reasonable  than  that  men  who  have  had  ex- 
perience in  different  occupations  should  say,  ‘ We  are 
‘ convinced  that  women  might  help  us  very  much  in 
1 what  we  are  doing.  Some  of  them  have  tried  to  help. 
‘ We  think  they  would  be  more  efficient  if  they  had 
1 more  instruction,  and  certain  practical  hints  which  we 
‘ could  give  them.  If  they,  or  any  of  them,  are  of  the 
‘ same  opinion,  we  shall  be  willing  for  our  parts  to  make 
‘ the  experiment.’  Such  language  is,  at  all  events,  simple 
and  intelligible.  It  may  be  the  beginning  of  something 
for  which  England  will  be  the  better  ; beyond  all  ques- 
tion it  cannot  be  the  beginning  of  a Sisterhood. 

These  Lectures  explain  of  what  it  might  be  the 
beginning.  Supposing  medical  men,  lawyers,  clergy- 
men, Government  officials,  could  be  collected  into  a 
body,  and  could  bring  their  thoughts  and  experiences 
together,  this  would  be  the  nucleus  of  a College. 
Even  if  they  did  nothing  more  than  correct  the  partial 
notions  which  each  had  formed  in  his  own  sphere,  and 
considered  how  their  cross  views  might  be  recon- 
ciled in  some  common  plan  of  action — how  they  might 
help  each  other,  instead  of  suspecting  each  other,  and 
counteracting  each  other’s  efforts,  as  men  of  different 
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professions  are  apt  to  do  — a point  would  be  gained.  One 
of  the  Lecturers  in  this  course  has  recently  contributed 
an  article  to  the  papers  of  the  Juridical  Society,  ‘ On 
‘ the  criminal  Responsibilities  of  Madmen.’  Here  is 
a question  of  vast  practical  importance,  which  involves 
some  of  the  deepest  questions  in  law,  medicine,  and 
ethics.  It  so  happens  that  lawyers  and  medical  men 
are  in  general  much  at  issue  on  the  point.  The  moralist, 
as  such,  might  possibly  contemplate  the  subject  from 
still  another  point  of  view.  How  very  needful  it  is 
that  each  should  know  what  the  other  means;  that  their 
respective  crotchets  should  not  hinder  a plain  and 
straightforward  course  of  conduct ; that  they  should  help, 
through  their  very  differences,  to  illustrate  practice  by 
principles,  and  principles  by  practice. 

Should  ladies,  then,  prove  utterly  indifferent  to  the 
invitation  here  held  out  to  them — should  they  say  one 
and  all,  ‘We  do  not  want  your  instruction  or  guid- 
‘ ance ; either  we  do  not  purpose  to  engage  in  such 
‘ tasks  as  you  point  out  to  us,  or  we  believe  that  we  can 
‘ engage  in  them  better  without  you/ — there  would  be 
still  not  the  least  reason  to  repent  of  what  has  been 
attempted.  Still,  a step  will  have  been  taken.  The 
members  of  one  sex  will  have  begun  to  see  better  how 
they  may  assist  each  other,  if  they  cannot  secure  any 
further  cooperation.  For  that  they  can  wait.  It  will 
probably  come  in  time,  if  it  does  not  come  now.  At  all 
events,  they  will  have  made  it  manifest  that  jealousy  of 
female  influence  in  them  is  not  the  hindrance.  They 
will  have  said  distinctly,  ‘We  believe  we  cannot  act 
‘ efficiently  without  you ; we  do  not  think  you  can  act 
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‘ efficiently  without  us they  will  have  answered  the 
challenge  contained  in  Mrs.  Jameson’s  book.  They 
have  no  power  of  controlling  the  minds  or  consciences 
of  their  countrywomen,  and  would  not  wish  to  exercise 
it  if  they  had. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  working-women,  and  not 
educated  ladies,  were  the  persons  first  contemplated  in 
this  scheme.  The  readers  of  these  Lectures  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  determining  some  of  the  main  heads  of  in- 
struction which  th e former  class  will  require.  They  want 
hints  respecting  the  care  of  Health,  the  management  of 
Children,  the  economy  of  the  House,  the  keeping  of 
Accounts,  Singing,  what  may  be  called  domestic  or 
practical  Ethics  ; lastly,  reading  of  the  Bible.  Supposing 
a course  of  methodical  instruction  were  arranged  on  these 
subjects,  primarily  for  the  sake  of  those  who  have  next 
to  no  knowledge  upon  them,  (only  various  scraps  of  ex- 
perience,) would  such  a course  be  unsuitable  or  useless 
to  the  cultivated  woman  ? Probably  it  would  be  more 
useful  to  her  than  one  devised  expressly  for  her.  The 
chances  are,  that  she  has  learnt  something  respecting  all 
these  studies,  but  that  she  has  not  learnt  the  elements 
of  them  ; that  she  wants  just  that  foundation  which  the 
Lecturer  who  regarded  her  chiefly  as  his  pupil  would 
not  lay.  She  may  be  in  the  habit  of  using  words  which 
she  has  not  tested ; she  may  have  an  acquaintance 
with  a great  many  fact3,  and  yet  may  never  have 
associated  them  together;  she  may  have  heard  of 
laws,  but  the  laws  and  facts  may  be  widely  apart  in 
her  mind.  The  effort  of  the  Lecturer  to  be  simple, 
for  the  sake  of  the  uncultivated,  may  be  of  unspeak- 
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able  benefit  to  lier,  because  she  lias  a cultivation  wbicb 
will  enable  lier  to  appreciate  it.  And  none  of  that 
cultivation  will  be  in  the  least  degree  wasted  while 
she  listens  to  him.  She  will  acquire  with  far  greater 
ease  and  rapidity  than  the  uninstructed  member  of  the 
class ; she  will  see  how  she  may  communicate  what  she 
acquires.  She  may  become,  in  the  technical  sense  of 
the  word,  the  monitor  of  the  class,  supplying  the  place 
of  the  male  teacher  when  he  cannot  be  present,  fill- 
ing up  the  blanks  which  carelessness  or  ignorance  of 
female  ditficulties  will  often  cause  him  to  leave,  inter- 
preting his  obscurer  words  and  sentences,  questioning 
the  women  separately  or  together,  to  see  how  much 
they  have  received  of  one  lesson  before  he  gives  another. 
What  a healthy  intercourse  would  thus  be  established 
between  the  lady  and  the  worker ! How  exactly  the 
former  would  be  accomplishing  her  own  desire  to  be  at 
once  a learner  and  a teacher ! 

These  lessons  must  be  given  in  the  evening,  because 
the  working-woman  can  come  at  no  other  time.  Some 
who  can,  may  feel  that  there  are  other  relations  to  be 
established  with  their  poorer  sisters  besides  that  of 
learner  and  teacher,  or  that  this  requires  more  to  make 
it  effectual  than  they  have  yet  obtained.  These  Lectures 
show  how  all  such  wishes  may  be  met.  The  morning 
hours  are  the  right  hours  for  District  visiting,  for  the 
visiting  of  patients  belonging  to  Dispensaries,  for  the 
Workhouse,  for  the  Hospital.  Supposing  ladies  to 
become  members  of  the  College,  they  become  entitled  to 
direction  in  any  of  these  works  to  which  they  may  feel 
they  have  a special  calling.  They  will  not  have  to  go 
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abroad  in  search  of  benevolent  adventures  among  the 
poor  ; fighting  windmills,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  when 
there  are  gigantic  evils  which  ought  to  be  fought  with, 
and  which  they  could  fight  with  most  effectually.  The 
objects  will  be  pointed  out  to  them  by  those  who  are 
familiar  with  them  already ; hints  will  be  given  as  to 
the  method  of  dealing  with  each  case — hints  that  will 
not  in  the  least  check  the  free  and  natural  exercise  of 
their  own  instincts,  which  will  not  tie  them  to  rules, 
which  may  often  save  them  from  the  hard,  formal, 
official  tone  that  professional  visitors  and  visitresses 
fall  into.  But  these  hints  coming  from  scientific  men. 
and  illustrated  by  specific  cases,  must  touch  at  a hun- 
dred points  upon  the  more  direct  instruction  of  the 
evening,  must  supply  many  of  its  deficiencies,  and  bring 
out  its  imperfectly  understood  meanings.  Maxims  of 
practical  medicine,  practical  law,  practical  economy, 
practical  ethics,  practical  divinity,  will  be  continually 
unfolded,  as  they  only  can  be,  by  instances.  How 
much  better  will  ladies,  profiting  by  this  education  of 
work,  be  able  to  fulfil  their  parts  as  direct  instructresses, 
either  to  the  classes  of  women  in  the  College,  or  at  home, 
or  in  schools ! 

These  morning  tasks  must,  of  course,  be  as  regular 
as  those  of  the  evening.  Times  must  be  fixed  for 
each  occupation,  and  strictly  adhered  to ; the  families 
to  be  visited  must  be  assigned  to  the  persons  who 
offer  themselves  for  the  purpose;  what  is  undertaken 
must  be  done.  Busy  men  have  no  leisure  for  dilet- 
tantism or  gossip.  Those  who  are  looking  out  for 
benevolent  entertainment,  may  find  it  in  a number  of 
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existing  societies.  Tliere  is  no  need  to  establish  a 
College  for  their  sakes.  Indeed  it  will  be  manifest  to 
the  readers  of  these  Lectures  that  the  providing  any, 
even  the  most  healthy  and  beneficial,  employment  for 
ladies  was  not  the  first  object  with  those  who  delivered 
them.  If  there  are  many,  as  is  alleged,  who  are  craving 
for  such  employment,  who  are  suffering  much  mental 
distress  and  even  bodily  illness  because  they  cannot 
find  it,  who  are  ready  to  take  very  eccentric  courses 
rather  than  to  be  doomed  to  idleness,  that  is  an  additional 
motive  for  pointing  out  fields  which  are  ready  to  be 
reaped,  and  for  showing  how  they  may  be  reaped.  But 
those  with  whom  it  is  the  chief  motive  are  often  tempted 
to  invent  exercises  which  lead  to  no  result,  or  to  set 
women  upon  exercises  for  which  male  muscles  are  much 
more  adapted.  It  may  fairly  be  boasted,  that  no  one  of 
the  Lecturers  in  this  course  has  suggested  the  desirable- 
ness of  digging  holes  and  filling  them  up,  or  has  made 
a complimentary  surrender  of  duties  which  God  has 
committed  to  their  own  sex.  Respect  for  their  audience, 
and  a sense  of  the  seriousness  of  their  country’s  actual 
necessities,  kept  them  from  such  trifling.  The  process 
in  each  case  has  been  the  same;  from  an  observation  of 
what  the  poor  and  ignorant  have  need  of,  to  a discovery 
of  what  the  richer  and  better  informed  may  supply, 
though  no  doubt  the  doctrine  is  implied  throughout, 
that  the  latter  in  helping  to  save  others  may  be  saved 
themselves  from  a condition  which  will  be  ultimately,  if 
it  is  not  now,  the  more  pitiable. 

The  question  has  of  course  been  raised,  Does  a College 
imply  residence  ? The  answer  is,  Clearly  not.  There 
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may  "be  a society,  there  may  be  even  a very  close  fellow- 
ship between  the  members  of  it,  though  they  live  apart 
from  each  other,  and  only  meet  occasionally  at  some 
house  for  the  purposes  of  business  or  instruction.  But 
the  possibility  of  residence  is  important,  though  not 
indispensable,  to  the  idea  of  a College ; many  advan- 
tages would  follow  if  there  could  be  some  actual  resi- 
dence. Supposing,  for  instance,  gentlewomen,  whether 
of  very  small  or  of  sufficient  means,  who  were  without 
a home,  should  be  able  to  obtain  apartments  in  the 
building,  they  might  do  much  more  than  help  to  make 
the  College  self-supporting.  They  might  give  it  sta- 
bility, being  always  on  the  spot  to  overlook  the 
evening  instructions,  or  to  answer  any  calls  for  the 
morning  work.  They  would  give  the  society  more  of 
a centre  and  a home.  Their  presence  would  involve 
many  arrangements  which  would  contribute  both  to  its 
material  and  moral  efficiency.  For  instance,  one  of  the 
difficulties  in  teaching  household  economy  with  any 
success,  would  be  the  want  of  an  opportunity  for  cooking. 
A cook,  however  scientific,  would  hardly  make  experi- 
ments merely,  like  a chemical  lecturer.  If  he  did, 
he  must  be  frequently  wasteful,  and  both  the  ladies 
and  the  working- women  would  be  too  practical  to 
care  much  for  his  teaching.  A household  would  make 
cookery  necessary;  the  learning  and  the  business  might 
go  on  together;  there  would  be  daily  occasion  for 
economical  contrivances;  there  would  be  frequent  oc- 
casions for  delicacies  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  sick,  if 
not  the  palates  of  the  refined. 

A higher  end  might  be  obtained  by  the  same  means. 
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The  question  will  of  course  be  asked,  Is  the  College  to 
be  a religious  foundation  or  no  ? The  answer  might  be 
given  very  simply.  ‘If  God  is  not  the  foundation 
of  it,  it  will  fall  as  every  other  institution  must.’ 
That  answer,  if  it  sounds  vague,  may,  perhaps,  be 
the  least  vague  of  all,  much  less  vague  than  one 
which  talked  of  basing  it  upon  religion,  since  that 
may  only  mean  a shifting  sand  of  opinions  or  pro- 
fessions, It  would  involve  a direct  appeal  to  the  con- 
science of  each  person  entering  the  society,  on  what 
ground  her  own  acts  were  resting,  on  what  ground 
she  hoped  to  keep  up  any  fellowship  with  the  other 
members  of  it  ? Her  confession  of  faith,  it  may  fairly 
be  said,  must  be  made  elsewhere ; here  she  comes 
to  show  forth  the  fruits  of  it.  But  though  this  is 
perfectly  true,  and  though  the  teaching  of  the  Bible 
in  the  evening  classes  may  be  said  to  express  the 
mind  of  those  who  found  the  College  still  more  dis- 
tinctly, there  will  be  many  who  desire  worship  in 
immediate  connexion  with  the  work  in  which  they  are 
engaged,  as  the  natural  preparation  for  it  and  the 
expression  of  their  unity.  To  accomplish  such  a wish 
without  instituting  services  in  which  some  might  be 
unwilling  to  join,  would  be  difficult  if  there  were  no 
College  household ; easy  if  there  were.  The  family 
must  be  under  some  direction.  The  worship  which  was 
established  for  its  use  would  be  available  for  all  mem- 
bers of  the  College  who  were  disposed  to  join  in  it. 

It  is  believed  that  enough  of  maxims  have  been  now 
laid  down,  enough  of  hints  given,  to  show  what  the 
College  must  be  in  order  to  carry  out  its  design  at 
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all,  what  it  may  he  if  that  design  is  carried  out  fully. 
A complete  institute  may  he  necessary  for  those  who 
are  founding  an  Order;  a body  of  statutes  has  often 
been  thought  a necessary  preliminary  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  kind  of  institution  which  is  contemplated 
here.  Modern  experience  seems  unfavourable  to  the 
last  opinion.  A child  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  grow, 
may  do  as  well  without  swaddling-clothes.  Provided 
we  understand  who  should  set  such  an  institution  in 
motion,  what  classes  it  aims  at  benefiting,  what  will 
be  the  outline  of  its  studies,  what  will  be  the  nature 
of  its  practical  doings,  we  need  not  be  eager  to 
tie  up  our  own  hands,  and  exclude  the  benefit  of  all 
suggestions  from  without,  by  arranging  details  that 
must  frequently  be  expanded,  if  there  is  an  active 
principle  within  it.  It  is  often  supposed  that  an 
elaborate  announcement  of  what  is  to  be  done  is  the 
only  pledge  that  something  will  be  done,  and  that  those 
who  hold  out  a promise  mean  to  fulfil  it.  If  this  book 
does  not  offer  that  security,  no  pledges  that  could  be 
given  by  those  who  have  composed  it,  would.  They 
could  not  all  of  them  take  part  in  a London  College ; 
their  work  lies  elsewhere.  But  they  have  given  in 
their  adhesion  to  the  principle  that  men  of  all  classes, 
such  as  they  belong  to,  may  be  helpers  in  such  a 
College,  that  their  own  works  require  it,  that  all  the 
country  would  be  the  better  for  it.  There  will,  it  is 
believed,  be  quite  enough  of  men  in  different  profes- 
sions, some  of  them  very  eminent  men,  who  will 
engage  heartily  in  the  enterprise.  Before  it  can  be 
commenced  there  should  also  be  a body  of  ladies, 
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answering  to  the  lacly-visitors  in  other  Colleges,  who 
will  offer  some  assurance  to  younger  ladies  and  to  their 
parents  for  the  general  character  and  order  of  the 
lessons.  It  is  not  fair  to  ask  for  any  such  names  till 
the  purpose  of  the  College  is  fully  understood,  and  till 
there  has  been  time  to  reflect  upon  it.  The  few  months 
since  the  first  announcement  of  it  was  made,  may  show 
that  those  who  see  the  necessity  of  it,  are  not  likely  to 
invent  unnecessary  delays  in  setting  it  on  foot.  Neither 
will  they  do  anything  precipitate,  that  they  may  not  be 
accused  of  delay.  They  will  not  appear  again  till  they 
can  announce  definitely  who  will  be  the  teachers  in  it ; 
by  whom  it  is  to  be  governed;  where  it  is  to  meet; 
what  classes  will  be  formed  in  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  mean  to  wait  for  no  subscription  list,  and  no  pro- 
mises of  support.  If  a College  is  to  do  any  good  to  the 
English  public,  it  must  not  receive  its  form  from  that 
public.  Sensible  people  will  join  it  if  it  has  some  self- 
subsistence. If  it  is  the  creation  of  opinion,  opinion  has 
the  best  possible  right  to  make  sport  of  it.  With  these 
remarks,  it  is  commended  to  higher  patronage  than  that 
of  the  best  men  or  the  best  women. 

August  3d,  1855. 
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DEMOSTHENES.— Demosthenes  de  Corona. 

The  Greek  Text,  with  English  Notes.  By  BERNARD  DRAKE,  M.A. 
Fellow  of  King’s  Coll.  Cambridge,  Editor  and  Translator  of  the  “ Eumenides 
of  JEschylus.”  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5*. 

DEMOSTHENES,  — Translation  of  Demosthenes  on  the 

Crown.  By  J.  P.  NORRIS,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
one  of  Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors  of  Schools,  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3 s. 
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DRAKE.— Notes  Explanatory  and  Critical  on  the  Books  of 

Jonah  and  Hosea.  By  WILLIAM  DRAKE,  M.A.  late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge.  8vo.  cloth,  9s. 

ENGLAND  LOOKING  EASTWARD:  or,  Impressions  of 

a Year  of  War.  Second  Edition.  Sold  in  aid  of  the  Fund  for  Officers 
Widows  and  Orphans.  Crown  8vo.  sewed,  Is.  6 d. 

EVANS.— Sonnets  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 

by  SEBASTIAN  EVANS.  8vo.  sewed,  Is. 

FERRAR.— Lives  of  Nicholas  Ferrar,  Fellow  of  Clare  Hall. 

By  his  BROTHER  JOHN,  and  Dr.  JEBB.  Now  first  Edited,  with  Illus- 
trations, by  J.  E.  B.  MAYOR,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor  of  St. 
John’s  College,  Cambridge.  Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  (id. 

FLOWERS  OF  THE  FOREST.-A  War  Ballad  for  January 

1855.  By  M.  A.  H.  Crown  8vo.  6d. 

FROST.— The  First  Three  Sections  of  Newton’s  Principia. 

With  Notes  and  Problems  in  illustration  of  the  subject.  By  PERCIVAL 
FROST,  M.A.  late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  Mathe- 
matical Lecturer  of  Jesus  College.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6 d. 

FROST.— Thucydides,  BookVI.  The  Greek  Text,  and  English 

Notes:  with  a Map  of  Syracuse.  By  PERCIVAL  FROST,  Jun.  M.A.  late 
Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  Gd. 

GODFRAY.— An  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Lunar  Theory. 

With  a brief  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Problem  up  to  the  time  of  Newton. 
By  HUGH  GODFRAY,  B.A.  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  8vo.  cloth, 
5s.  6d. 

GOODWIN— How  Christ’s  Promises  are  fulfilled. 

A Farewell  Sermon  preached  on  the  occasion  of  the  departure  of  the  Bishop 
of  Natal,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Natal  Mission.  By  HARVEY 
GOODWIN,  M.A.,  Minister  of  St.  Edward’s,  and  Hulsean  Lecturer  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  8vo.  sewed.  Is. 

GRANT.— Plane  Astronomy. 

Including  Explanations  of  Celestial  Phenomena,  and  Descriptions  of  Astrono- 
mical Instruments.  By  A.  R.  GRANT,  M.A.,  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  In- 
spectors of  Schools,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Svo.  boards,  6s. 

HALLIFAX.— Bishop  Hallifax’s  Analysis  of  the  Civil  Law.  In 

which  a comparison  is  occasionally  made  between  the  Roman  Laws  and  those 
of  England.  A new  Edition,  with  alterations  and  additions,  being  the  heads 
of  a Course  of  Lectures  publicly  delivered  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  by 
J.  W.  GELDART,  LL.D.  8vo.  bds.  8s.  6 d.-,  interleaved,  10s.  6 d.\  double  in- 
terleaved, 12s.  6 d.  , 
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HARDWICK— Christ  and  other  Masters. 

An  Historical  Inquiry  into  some  of  the  chief  Parallelisms  and  Contrasts 
between  Christianity  and  the  Religious  Systems  of  the  Ancient  World.  With 
special  reference  to  prevailing  Difficulties  and  Objections.  By  CHARLES 
HARDWICK,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  Catherine’s  Hall,  Divinity  Lecturer  at 
King’s  College,  and  Christian  Advocate  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  8vo. 

[ Nearly  ready. 

HARDWICK.— A History  of  the  Christian  Church,  during  the 

Middle  Ages.  By  CHARLES  HARDWICK,  M.A.  Fellow  of  St.  Catha- 
rine’s Hall,  Divinity  Lecturer  in  King’s  College,  and  Christian  Advocate  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  Author  of  “ A History  of  the  XXXIX. 
Articles.”  With  Four  Maps  constr  cted  for  this  Work  by  A.  KEITH 
JOHNSTON.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6 d. 

HARDWICK.— A History  of  the  Christian  Church  during  the 

Reformation.  By  CHARLES  HARDWICK,  M.A.  [ In  the  Press. 

***  These  two  Books  are  part  of  a Series  of  Theological  Manuals 
now  in  progress. 

HARDWICK.— Twenty  Sermons  for  Town  Congregations.  By 

CHARLES  HARDWICK,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  0 d. 

HARE.— Two  Sermons  preached  in  Herstmonceux  Church, 

on  Septuagesima  Sunday,  February  4,  1855,  being  the  Sunday  after  the 
Funeral  of  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Hare.  By  the  Rev.  H.  VENN  ELLIOTT, 
Perpetual  Curate  of  St.  Mary’s,  Brighton,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  the  Rev.  J.  N.  SIMPKINSON,  Rector  of  Brington,  North- 
ampton, formerly  Curate  of  Herstmonceux.  8vo.  Is.  6 d. 

HEMMING— An  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Differential 

and  Integral  Calculus.  For  the  Use  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  By  G.  W. 
HEMMING,  M.A.  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  Second 
Edition,  with  Corrections  and  Additions.  8vo.  cloth,  9s. 

HERVEY.— The  Genealogies  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 

Christ,  as  contained  in  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  reconciled 
with  each  other  and  with  the  Genealogy  of  the  House  of  David,  from  Adam  to 
the  close  of  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  shown  to  be  in  harmony  with 
the  true  Chronology  of  the  Times.  By  Lord  ARTHUR  HERVEY,  M.A. 
Rector  of  Ickworth  with  Horringer.  Svo.  cloth,  10s.  6 d. 

HOWARD.— The  Book  of  Genesis,  according  to  the  Version 

of  the  LXX.  Translated  into  English,  with  Notices  of  its  Omissions  and  In- 
sertions, and  with  Notes  on  the  Passages  in  which  it  differs  from  our  Authorized 
Version.  By  the  Hon.  HENRY  E.  J.  HOWARD,  D.D.  Dean  of  Lichfield. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  8s.  Gd. 
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HOWES— A History  of  the  Christian  Church  during  the  First 

Six  Centuries.  By  J.  G.  HOWES,  M.A.  Fellow  of  St.  Peter’s  Coll.  Camb. 

[Preparing. 

***  This  is  part  of  a Series  of  Theological  Manuals  now  in  progress. 

HULBERT.— The  Gospel  Revealed  to  Job:  or  Patriarchal 

Faith  and  Practice  illustrated.  By  C.  A.  HULBERT,  M.A.  8vo.  cloth,  12 s. 

HUMPHREYS— Exercitationes  Iambicae;  or,  Progressive 

Exercises  in  Greek  Iambic  Verse.  To  which  are  prefixed,  the  Rules  of  Greek 
Prosody,  with  copious  Notes  and  Illustrations  of  the  Exercises.  By  E.  R. 
HUMPHREYS,  LL.D.  Head  Master  of  the  Cheltenham  Grammar  School. 
Second  Edition.  F:ap.  cloth,  5s.  6d. 

JEREMIE-— Two  Sermons  Preached  before  the  University 

of  Cambridge,  on  April  26,  1854,  and  March  21,  1855,  being  the  Days 
appointed  for  General  Humiliation  and  Prayer.  By  J.  A.  JEREMIE,  D.D. 
Regius  Professor  of  Divinity.  8vo.  2s. 

JEREMIE.— Sermon  preached  before  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, on  July  1st,  1855,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Death  of  Pkofessob  Blunt. 
By  J.  A.  JEREMIE,  D.D.  8vo.  sewed,  Is.  | 

JEWELL— An  Apology  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  an 

Epistle  to  Seignior  Scipio  concerning  the  Council  of  Trent,  translated  from  the 
original  Latin,  and  illustrated  with  Notes,  chiefly  drawn  from  the  Author’s 
“ Defence  of  the  Apology.”  By  A.  T.  RUSSELL.  Fcp.  8vo.  bds.  5s. 

JUSTIN  MARTYR.— S.  Justini  Philosophi  et  Martyris 

Apologia  Prima.  Edited,  with  a corrected  Text,  and  English  Introduction 
and  explanatory  Notes,  by  W.  TROLLOPE,  M.A.  Pembroke  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 8vo.  bds.  Is.  6 d. 

JUVENAL— Juvenal:  chiefly  from  the  Text  of  Jahn. 

With  English  Notes  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  J.  E.  B.  MAYOR,  M.A. 
Fellow  and  Classical  Lecturer  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  10s.  6 d. 

KINGSLEY.— “ Westward  Ho !”  or,  the  Voyages  and  Adven- 
tures of  Sir  Amyas  Leigh,  Knight,  of  Burrough,  in  the  County  of  Devon,  in 
the  Reign  of  Her  Most  Glorious  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth.  By  CHARLES 
KINGSLEY.  Second  Edition.  3 vols.  crown  8vo.  11.  1 Is.  6d. 

KINGSLEY—  Glaucus ; or,  the  Wonders  of  the  Shore. 

Second  Edition.  With  a Frontispiece.  Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  0 d. 

KINGSLEY.— Alexandria  and  Her  Schools:  being  Four  Lec- 
tures delivered  at  the  Philosophical  Institution,  Edinburgh.  With  a Preface. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth, .5s. 
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KINGSLEY.— Phaethon;  or  Loose  Thoughts  for  Loose 

Thinkers.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  boards,  2s. 

LATHAM— Geometrical  Problems  in  the  Properties  of  Conic 

Sections.  By  H.  LATHAM,  M.A.  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  Hall.  8vo. 
sewed,  3s.  6 d. 

LETTERS  from  Italy  and  Vienna. 

Small  8vo.  cloth,  5s.  6 d. 

LUND.— A Short  and  Easy  Course  of  Algebra. 

Chiefly  designed  for  the  use  of  the  Junior  Classes  in  Schools,  with  a numerous 
collection  of  Original  easy  Exercises.  By  THOMAS  LUND,  B.D.  late  Fellow 
of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  Second  Edition.  12mo.  cloth,  3s.  6 d . 

LUSHINGTON.— La  Nation  Boutiqui^re  : and  other  Poems, 

chiefly  Political.  With  a Preface.  By  the  late  HENRY  LUSHINGTON, 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Governor  of  Malta.  Points  Of  War.  By 
FRANKLIN  LUSHINGTON,  Judge  in  the  Supreme  Courts  of  the  Ionian 
Isles.  In  1 vol.  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  3s. 

MACKENZIE— The  Christian  Clergy  of  the  first  Ten  Cen- 
turies: their  Influence  on  European  Civilization.  ByhENRY  MACKENZIE, 
B.A.  formerly  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Crown  8vo. 

M'COY.  — Preparing  for  Publication;  to  be  completed  in  about  Five  Parts 
price  5s.  each,  forming  One  Volume  8vo.  of  about  500  pages,  with  nearly  1,000 
illustrations  in  the  text,  drawn  and  engraved  by  the  Author, 

A Manual  of  the  Genera  of  British  Fossils. 

Comprising  Systematic  Descriptions  of  all  the  Classes,  Orders,  Families,  and 
Genera  of  Fossil  Animals  found  in  the  Strata  of  the  British  Isles ; with 
figures  of  all  the  Generic  Types.  By  FREDERICK  M‘COY,  F.G.S.,  Hon. 
F.C.P.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  University  of  Melbourne,  Author 
of  “ Characters  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  Fossils  of  Ireland,”  “ Synopsis 
of  the  Silurian  Fossils  of  Ireland,”  one  of  the  Authors  of  “Sedgwick  and 
M'Coy’s  British  Palaeozoic  Rocks  and  Fossils,”  &c. 


M‘C0Y  . — Preparing  for  Publication,  in  One  Volume,  crown  8vo.  with  numerous 
Illustrations, 

An  Elementary  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Palaeontology. 

With  numerous  Figures  illustrative  of  Structural  Details. 

*»*  This  little  Work  is  intended  to  supply  all  that  elementary  information  on  the 
Structure  of  Fossil  Animals,  with  reference  to  the  most  nearly  allied  existing 
types,  illustrated  explanation  of  technical  terms,  &c.  which  the  beginner  may 
require,  but  which  would  be  out  of  place  in  the  Author’s  systematic  volume 
on  the  Genera. 
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M‘C0Y. — Contributions  to  British  Paleontology;  or,  First  De- 
scriptions of  several  hundred  Fossil  Radiata,  Articulata,  Mollusca,  and  Pisces* 
from  the  Tertiary,  Cretaceous,  Oolitic,  and  Palaeozoic  Strata  of  Great  Britain. 
With  numerous  Woodcuts.  8vo.  cloth,  9s. 

****  This  forms  a complete  Series  of  the  Author’s  Papers  from  the  “Annals  of 
Natural  History.” 

M'COY  AND  SEDGWICK’S  British  Palaeozoic  Fossils. 

Part  I.  4to.  sewed,  16s. 

Part  II.  4to.  sewed,  10s. 

Part  III.  completing  the 

work,  just  ready. 

MAURICE— Lectures  to  Ladies  on  Practical  Subjects. 

Delivered  in  London  during  the  month  of  July,  1855,  by  the  Rev.  F.  D. 
MAURICE,  Professor  TRENCH,  Archdeacon  ALLEN,  J.  S.  BREWER, 
J.  LL  DAVIES,  CHARLES  KINGSLEY,  Dr.  CHAMBERS,  Dr.  SIEVE- 
KING,  Dr.  JOHNSON,  TOM  TAYLOR,  Esq.,  and  F.  J.  STEPHEN,  Esq. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth. 

MAURICE.— Lectures  on  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the 

First  and  Second  Centuries.  By  FREDERICK  DENISON  MAURICE, 
M.A.  Chaplain  of  Lincoln’s  Inn.  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

I 

MAURICE.— The  Unity  of  the  New  Testament,  being  a 

Synopsis  of,  and  Commentary  on,  the  first  three  Gospels,  and  the  Epistles  of 
S.  James,  S.  Jude,  S.  Peter,  and  S.  Paul.  8vo.  cloth,  14s. 

MAURICE— Patriarchs  and  Lawgivers  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  cloth. 

MAURICE— The  Prophets  and  Kings  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Crown  8 vo.  cloth.  Second  Edition.  10s.  6d. 

MAURICE— Theological  Essays. 

Second  Edition,  with  a new  Preface  and  other  additions.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  10s.  6 d. 

MAURICE.— The  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice  deduced  from  the 

Scriptures.  With  a Dedicatory  Letter  to  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa- 
tion. Crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6 d. 

MAURICE.— On  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

8vo.  7s.  6 d. 

MAURICE.— Christmas  Day,  and  other  Sermons. 

8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

MAURICE— The  Religions  of  the  World,  and  their  relations 

to  Christianity  Third  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 
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MAURICE.— The  Prayer-Book  considered,  especially  in  re- 

ference to  the  Romish  System.  Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  5s.  6 d. 


MAURICE— The  Church  a Family.  Twelve  Sermons  on  the 

Occasional  Services  of  the  Prayer-Book.  Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6c/. 

MAURICE— On  the  Lord’s  Prayer. 

Third  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

MAURICE— On  the  Sabbath  Day:  the  Character  of  the 

Warrior;  and  on  the  Interpretation  of  History.  Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6 d. 


MAURICE—  Learning  and  Working.— Six  Lectures  delivered 

in  Willis’s  Rooms,  London,  in  June  and  July,  1854.  The  Religion  of 
Rome,  and  its  influence  on  Modern  Civilization.— Four  Lec- 
tures delivered  in  the  Philosophical  Institution  of  Edinburgh,  in  December 
1854.  In  One  Volume,  Crown  8vo.  cloth.  5s. 

MAURICE— Has  the  Church  or  the  State  the  Power  to 

Educate  the  Nation?  A Course  of  Lectures  delivered  in  June  and  July,  1839. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  8s.  6 d. 

MAURICE— An  Essay  on  Eternal  Life  and  Eternal  Death, 

and  the  Preface  to  the  new  Edition  of  “ Theological  Essays.”  Crown  8vo. 
sewed,  Is.  6d. 

***  Published  separately  for  the  purchasers  of  the  first  edition. 

MAURICE.— Death  and  Life.  A Sermon  Preached  in  the 

Chapel  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  March  25,  1855.  Jit  J'ilnilOtlam  iff.  II.  Jtl.  8vo. 
sewed,  Is. 

MAURICE.— Plan  of  a Female  College  for  the  Help  of  the 

Rich  and  of  the  Poor.  A Lecture  delivered  at  the  Working  Men’s  College 
London,  to  a Class  of  Ladies.  8vo.  6t?. 


MAURICE.— Administrative  Reform. 

A Lecture  delivered  at  the  Working  Men’s  College,  London.  Crown  8vo.  3d. 

MAURICE.— The  Word  “Eternal,”  and  the  Punishment  of 

the  Wicked.  A Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jell,  Principal  of  King’s  College. 

London.  Fifth  Thousand.  8vo.  Is. 
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MAURICE— The  Name  “Protestant:”  the  Seemingly  Double 

Character  of  the  English  Church:  and  the  English  Bishopric  at  Jerusalem. 
Three  Letters  to  the  Rev.  Wm.  Palmer,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  3s. 

MAURICE.— On  Right  and  Wrong  Methods  of  Supporting 

Protestantism.  A Letter  to  Lord  Ashley.  8vo.  Is. 

MAURICE.— Thoughts  on  the  Duty  of  a Protestant,  in  the 

Oxford  Election  of  1847.  8vo.  Is. 


MAURICE— The  Case  of  Queen’s  College,  London. 

A Letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  in  reply  to  the  “ Quarterly  Review.” 
8vo.  Is. 

MAURICE.  — Lectures  on  Modern  History  and  English 

Literature.  [ Preparing 

MAURICE— Law’s  Remarks  on  the  Fable  of  the  Bees,  with 

an  Introduction  of  Eighty  Pages  by  FREDERICK  DENISON  MAURICE, 
M.A.  Chaplain  of  Lincoln’s  Inn.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  4 s.  6d. 

“This  introduction  discusses  the  Religious,  Political,  Social,  and  Ethical  Theories  of  our 
day,  and  shows  the  special  worth  of  Law’s  method,  and  how  far  it  is  applicable  to  our  cir- 
cumstances.” 

MINUCIUS  FELIX— The  Octavius  of  Minucius  Felix. 

Translated  into  English  by  LORD  HAILES.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  3$.  Gd. 

NAPIER— Lord  Bacon  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

Critical  and  Biographical  Essays.  By  MACVEY  NAPIER,  late  Editor 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review  and  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  Post  8vo. 
cloth,  7 s.  6 d. 

NIND.— Sonnets  of  Cambridge  Life.  By  Rev.  W.  NIND,  M.A. 

Fellow  of  St.  Peter’s  College.  Post  8vo.  hoards,  2s. 


NORRIS— Ten  School-Room  Addresses. 

Edited  by  J.  P.  NORRIS,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  one  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Inspectors  of  Schools.  18mo.  sewed,  8 d. 


PARKINSON— A Treatise  on  Elementary  Mechanics. 

With  numerous  Examples.  By  S.  PARKINSON,  M.A.  Fellow  and  Assistant 
Tutor  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Crown  8vo.  cloth.  [ Nearly  ready. 
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PARMINTER.— Materials  for  a Grammar  of  the  Modem 

English  Language.  Designed  as  a Text-book  of  Classical  Grammar  for  the 
use  of  Training  Colleges,  and  the  Higher  Classes  of  English  Schools.  By 
GEORGE  HENRY  PARMINTER,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  Rector 
of  the  United  Parishes  of  SS.  John  and  George,  Exeter.  Fcap.  8vo.  cloth. 

[Nearly  ready. 


PAYN.— Poems. 

By  JAMES  PAYN.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

PEARSON.  Elements  of  the  Calculus  of  Finite  Differences, 

treated  on  the  Method  of  the  Separation  of  Symbols.  By  J.  PEARSON,  M.A. 
Rector  of  St.  Edmund’s  Norwich,  Mathematical  Master  of  Norwich  Grammar 
School,  and  formerly  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Second 
Edition,  enlarged.  8vo.  5s. 

PEROWNE.— “ Al-Adjrumiieh.” 

An  Elementary  Arabic  Grammar,  with  a Translation.  By  J.  J.  S.  PEROWNE, 
M.A.  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  and  Lecturer  in  Hebrew 
in  King’s  College,  London.  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 


PHEAR.— Elementary  Mechanics. 

Accompanied  by  numerous  Examples  solved  Geometrically.  By  J.  B. 
PHEAR,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Mathematical  Lecturer  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge. 
8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6 d. 

PHEAR— Elementary  Hydrostatics. 

Accompanied  by  numerous  Examples.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  5s.  6 d. 


PLATO.— The  Republic  of  Plato. 

Translated  into  English,  with  Notes.  By  Two  Fellows  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  (J.  LI.  Davies  M.A.,  and  D.  J.  Vaughan,  M.A.)  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  7s.  6 d. 

PURTON.— The  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

With  a Paraphrase  and  Exegetical  Commentary.  By  JOHN  SMYTH 
PURTON,  M.A.  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  St.  Catherine’s  Hall,  Cambridge.  8vo. 

[Preparing. 

PRATT.— The  Mathematical  Principles  of  Mechanical 

Philosophy.  By  J.  H.  PRATT,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Caius  College. 

*#*  The  above  work  is  now  out  of  Print:  but  the  Part  on  STATICS  has  been  re- 
edited  by  Mr.  Todhunler , with  numerous  alterations  and  additions : the  Part  on 
DYNAMICS,  by  Messrs.  Tait  and  Steele,  is  preparing.  The  other  parts  will  be  pub- 
lished in  separate  forms,  improved  and  altered  as  may  seem  needful. 
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PROCTER. — A History  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer:  with 

a Rationale  of  its  Offices.  By  FRANCIS  PROCTER,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Witton, 
Norfolk,  and  late  Fellow  of  St.  Catharine  Hall.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 
***  This  is  part  of  a series  of  Theological  Manuals,  now  in  progress. 

PUCKLE.— An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Conic  Sections  and 

Algebraical  Geometry.  With  a numerous  collection  of  Easy  Examples  pro- 
gressively arranged,  especially  designed  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Beginners. 
By  G.  HALE  PUCKLE,  M. A.,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge;  Principal  of 
St.  Mary’s  College,  Windermere.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6 d. 


RAMSAY.— The  Catechiser’s  Manual ; or,  the  Church  Cate- 
chism illustrated  and  explained,  for  the  use  of  Clergymen,  Schoolmasters, 
and  Teachers.  By  ARTHUR  RAMSAY,  M.A.  ' of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  18mo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


REICHEL.— The  Lord’s  Prayer  and  other  Sermons. 

By  C.  P.  REICHEL,  B.D.,  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  Queen’s  University; 
Chaplain  to  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland ; and  late  Don- 
nellan  Lecturer  in  the  University  of  Dublin.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 


THE  RESTORATION  OF  BELIEF. 

By  ISAAC  TAYLOR.  Complete  in  One  Volume,  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  8s.  6 d. 

Contents.  I. — Christianity  in  relation  to  its  Ancient  and  Modern  Anta- 
gonists. II. — On  the  Supernatural  Element  contained  in  the  Epistles, 
and  its  bearing  on  the  argument.  III. — The  Miracles  of  the  Gospels  con- 
sidered in  their  relation  to  the  principal  features  of  the  Christian  Scheme. 


ROBINSON.— Missions  urged  upon  the  State  on  grounds 

both  of  Duty  and  Policy.  An  Essay  which  obtained  the  Maitland  Prize  in 
the  year  1852.  By  C.  K.  ROBINSON,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor  of 
St.  Catharine's  Hall,  Cambridge.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  3s. 

ROSE  (Henry  John) —An  Exposition  of  the  Articles  of  the 

Church  of  England.  By  HENRY  JOHN  ROSE,  B.D.  late  Fellow  of  St. 
John's  College,  and  Hulsean  Lecturer  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

[Preparing. 

*,*  This  is  part  of  a Series  of  Theological  Manuals  now  in  progress. 


SALLUST— Sallust. 

The  Latin  Text,  with  English  Notes.  By  CHARLES  MERIVALE,  B.D., 
late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  &c.,  Author  of  a 
‘‘History  of  Rome,”  &o.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 
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SELWYN.— The  Work  of  Christ  in  the  World.  Four  Sermons, 

preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  on  the  four  Sundays  preceding 
Advent  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1854.  By  the  Right  Rev.  GEORGE 
AUGUSTUS  SELWYN,  D.D.  Bishop  of  New  Zealand,  formerly  Fellow  of 
St.  John’s  College.  Third  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  2s. 

SELWYN.— A Verbal  Analysis  of  the  Holy  Bible. 

Intended  to  facilitate  the  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  Foreign 
Languages.  Compiled  by  THE  BISHOP  OF  NEW  ZEALAND,  for  the  use 
of  the  Melanesian  Mission.  Small  folio,  cloth,  14s. 

SIMPSON.— An  Epitome  of  the  History  of  the  Christian 

Church  during  the  first  Three  Centuries  and  during  the  Time  of  the  Refor- 
mation, adapted  for  the  use  of  Students  in  the  Universities  and  in  Schools. 
By  WILLIAM  SIMPSON,  M.A.  With  Examination  Questions.  Second 
Edition,  Improved.  Fcp.  Svo.  cloth,  5s. 

SMITH.— Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  in  their  Principles  and 

Application:  with  numerous  systematically  arranged  Examples,  taken  from 
the  Cambridge  Examination  Papers.  With  especial  reference  to  the  ordinaiy 
Examination  forB.A.  Degree.  By  BARNARD  SMITH,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St. 
Peter’s  College,  Cambridge.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6 d. 

SMITH.— Arithmetic  for  the  use  of  Schools.  By  BARNARD 

SMITH,  M.A.  Fellow  of  St.  Peter’s  College.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

***  This  has  been  published  in  accordance  with  very  numerous  requests  from 
Schoolmasters  and  Inspectors  of  Schools.  It  comprises  a complete  reprint  of  the 
Arithmetic  from  Mr.  Smith’s  larger  work,  with  such  alterations  as  were  necessary 
in  separating  it  from  the  Algebra;  with  many  additional  Examples,  and  references 
throughout  to  the  Decimal  System  of  Coinage. 

***  A Key  to  Mr.  Smith’s  Arithmetic  for  Schools  is  in  the  Press. 

SMITH— Mechanics  and  Hydrostatics,  in  their  Principles 

and  Application : with  numerous  systematically  arranged  Examples,  taken 
from  the  Cambridge  Examination  Papers.  With  a special  reference  to  the 
Ordinary  Examination  for  B.A.  Degree.  By  BARNARD  SMITH,  M.A. 
Fellow  of  St.  Peter’s  College,  Cambridge.  [ Preparing 

SNOWBALL.— The  Elements  of  Plane  and  Spherical 

Trigonometry.  Greatly  improved  and  enlarged.  By  J.  C.  SNOWBALL,  M.A. 
Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  Eighth  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  7 s.  6 d. 

TAIT  and  STEELE.— A Treatise  on  Dynamics,  with  nume- 

rous  Examples.  By  P.  G.  TAIT,  Fellow  of  St.  Peter’s  College,  and  Professor 
of  Mathematics  in  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  and  W.  J.  STEELE,  Fellow  of 
St.  Peter’s  College.  Crown  8vo.  cloth.  [ In  the  press. 

This  will  be  a new  Edition  of  that  part  of  Pratt's  Mechanical  Philosophy 
which  treats  of  Dynamics,  with  all  the  additions  and  improvements  that 
seem  needful. 
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THEOCRITUS. — Theocritus. 

The  Greek  Text,  with  English  notes,  Critical  an  Explanatory,  for  the  use  of 
Colleges  and  Schools.  By  E.  H.  PEROWNE,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Corpus 
Christi  College.  Crown  8vo.  [Preparing. 

THEOLOGICAL  Manuals. 

Just  published : — 

CHURCH  HISTORY:  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.  By  CHARLES  HARD- 
WICK. With  Four  Maps.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  10s.  Gd. 

THE  COMMON  PRAYER:  ITS  HISTORY  AND  RATIONALE.  By 
FRANCIS  PHOCTER.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  10s.  Gd. 

A HISTORY  OF  THE  CANON  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.  By 
B.F.  WESTCOTT.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  12s.  6d. 

In  the  Press  : — 

CHURCH  HISTORY  THE  REFORMATION.  By  CHARLES  HARD- 
WICK. 

The  following  will  shortly  appear: — 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 
NOTES  ON  ISAIAH. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  GOSPELS. 

EPISTLES. 

NOTES  ON  THE  GOSPELS  AND  ACTS. 

■ EPISTLES  AND  APOCALYPSE. 

CHURCH  HISTORY,  THE  FIRST  SIX  CENTURIES. 

17th  CENTURY  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

THE  THREE  CREEDS 

THE  THIRTY-NINE  ARTICLES. 

***  Others  are  in  progress,  and  will  be  announced  in  due  time. 

THRING.— 1.  The  Elements  of  Grammar  taught  in  English. 

By  EDWARD  THRING,  M.A.  Head  Master  of  the  Royal  Grammar 
School,  Uppingham ; late  Fellow  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge.  Second 
Edition.  18mo.  bound  in  cloth,  2s. 

THRING.— 2.  The  Child’s  Grammar. 

Being  the  substance  of  the  above,  with  Examples  for  Practice.  Adapted  for 
Junior  Classes.  A New  Edition.  18mo.  limp  cloth,  Is. 

THRUPP.— Psalms  and  Hymns  for  Public  Worship.  Selected 

and  Edited  by  JOSEPH  FRANCIS  THRUPP,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Barrington 
late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  18mo.  cloth,  2s.  Second  paper  in  lim 
cloth,  Is.  4 d. 

THRUPP.  — Antient  Jerusalem:  a New  Investigation  into  the 

History,  Topography,  and  Plan  of  the  City,  Environs,  and  Temple.  Designed 
principally  to  illustrate  the  records  and  prophecies  of  Scripture.  With  Map 
and  Plans.  By  JOSEPH  FRANCIS  THRUPP,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Barrington. 
Cambridge,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  8vo.  cloth,  15s. 
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TODHUNTER.—  A Treatise  on  the  Differential  Calculus ; and 

the  Elements  of  the  Integral  Calculus.  With  numerous  Examples.  By 
I.  TODHUNTER,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

TODHUNTER. — A Treatiso  on  Analytical  Statics,  with 

numerous  Examples.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6 d. 


TODHUNTER— A Treatise  on  Plane  Coordinate  Geometry. 

With  numerous  Examples.  For  the  Use  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  10j.  6rf. 


TODHUNTER.  — A Treatise  on  Algebra,  for  the  Use  of 

Students  in  the  Universities,  and  of  the  Higher  Classes  in  Schools. 

[Preparing. 


Also  by  the  same  Author, 

An  Elementary  Work  on  the  same  subject,  for  the  use  of 

Beginners. 


TRENCH— Synonyms  of  the  New  Testament. 

By  RICHARD  CHENEVIX  TRENCH,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  Itchenstoke,  Hants, 
Professor  of  Divinity,  King’s  College,  London,  and  Examining  Chaplain  to 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  Third  Edition,  revised.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 


TRENCH.— Hulsean  Lectures  for  1845—46. 

Contents.  1.— The  Fitness  of  Holy  Scripture  for  unfolding  the  Spiritual  Life 
of  Man.  2. — Christ  the  Desire  of  all  Nations;  or  the  Unconscious  Pro- 
phecies of  Heathendom.  Third  Edition.  Foolscap  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

For  VERIFYING  DATES. 

A perpetual  Almanac  for  determining  Dates  past,  present,  and  future;  with 
a Lunar  Kalendar  and  Tables  of  the  more  important  Periods,  ./Eras,  Festivals 
and  Anniversaries.  Price  6 d.  . 

***  This  is  so  printed,  that  if  the  margin  he  cut  off  it  may  he  carried  in  a 
pocket-hook. 

WESTCOTT.— A general  View  of  the  History  of  the  Canon  of 

the  New  Testament  during  the  First  Four  Centuries.  By  BROOKE  FOSS 
WESTCOTT,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  of  Harrow  School ; late  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  12j.  Gil. 

WESTCOTT.— An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels; 

Including  a new  and  improved  Edition  of  “ The  Elements  of  the  Gospel 
Harmony.”  With  a Catena  on  Inspiration,  from  the  Writings  of  the  Ante- 
Nicene  Fathers.  Crown  8vo.  cloth.  [Preparing. 

*«*  These  two  books  are  part  of  a series  of  Theological  Manuals  now  in  progress. 
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WESTCOTT.— An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Canonical 

Epistles  j including  an  attempt  to  determine  their  separate  purposes  and 
mutual  relations.  By  BROOK.E  FOSS  WESTCOTT,  M.A.  [ Preparing . 

***  This  is  part  of  a series  of  Theological  Manuals  now  in  progress. 

WILSON.— A Treatise  on  Dynamics. 

By  W.  P.  WILSON,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John’s,  Cambridge,  and  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Melbourne.  8vo.  bds.  9s.  6 d. 

WRIGHT— Hellenica;  or,  a History  of  Greece  in  Greek, 

beginning  with  the  Invasion  of  Xerxes;  as  related  by  Diodorus  and  Thucy- 
dides. With  Explanatory  Notes,  Critical  and  Historical,  for  the  use  of 
Schools.  By  J.  Wright,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Head 
Master  of  Sutton  Coldfield  Grammar  School.  12mo.  cloth,  3s.  6 d. 

This  book  is  already  in  use  in  Rugby  and  other  Schools. 

WRIGHT— A Help  to  Latin  Grammar; 

or,  the  Form  and  Use  of  Words  in  Latin.  With  Progressive  Exercises.  By 
J.  WRIGHT,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6 d. 


THE  JOURNAL 

OF 

CLASSICAL  AND  SACRED  PHILOLOGY. 

No.  V.  for  June  1855,  4s. 

Volume  I.  for  1854,  now  ready,  cloth  lettered,  12s.  6 d. 

CASES  CAN  BE  HAD  FOR  BINDING  VOL.  I. 

*,*  Three  Numbers  published  annually,  at  4s.  each. 
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